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CHAPTER L 


About two centuries ago, in times with which we are all 
familiar, as they comprised a period of English history, the 
events of which have afl’ected the social condition of the 
British people more than almost any which have preceded 
or followed that period — about two centuries ago, there 
stood upon the slope of a gentle hill, in a picturesque part 
of England, an old brick mansion of considerable extent, and 
of a venerable though flourishing exterior. On the right 
hand and on the left there was a wood of various trees, 
amidst which Evelyn might have delighted to roam, choice 
•ihildren of the British forest, mingled with many a stranger 
^own ffiiniliar with the land, though not long denizened in 
It. In front was a terrace flanked with quaintly-carved 
flower-pots of stone; and beyond that stretched a lawn 
several roods in extent, leaving the mansion fully exposed 
to the eye of every one who wandered through the valley 
below. Beyond the lawn again a wide view was obtained 
over a pleasant scene of hill and dale, with the top of a vil- 
lage church and its high tower peeping over the edge of the 
first earth-wave; and far ofl*, faint and grey, were seen the 
lines of a distant city, apparently of considerable extent. 
The bouse itself had nothing very remarkable in its ap- 
pearance, and yet circumstances compel us to give some 
account of it, although it is but building up to puli down, 
as the reader will soon perceive. The middle part consisted 
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Of a large sqij^e mass of brickwork, risin^|j|^mewhat higher, 
and projecting sqmewhat farther, than the of the build- 
ing. It had in the centre a large hall-door, with a flight of 
iitone steps, and on each side of the entrance were three 
windows in chiselled frames of stone. Qii either side ol 
'this centre was a wing flanked with a small square tower, 
and in each wing and each tower was a small door opening 
upon the terrace. Manifold lattices, too, with narrow panes 
set in lead, ornamented these inferior parts of the building 
ill long straight rows, and chimneys nearly as numerous 
towered up from the tall peaked roofs, not quite in keeping 
with the trim regularity of the other parts of the edifice. 
The whole, however, had a pleasant and yet imposing ellect 
when seen from a distance; and to any one who looked 
near, there was an air of comfort and cheerfulness about the 
mansion which well compensated for the want of grace. 
The view, too, from the terrace and the windows was in it- 
self a continual source of calm and high-toned pleasure to 
the minds that dwelt within, for they were those that couIJ 
appreciate all that is lovely, more especially in the works of 
God; and over the wide scene came a thousand varying as- 
pects, as the clouds and sunshine chased each other along, 
like the poetical dreams of a bright and varying imagina- 
tion. Morning and sunset, too, and moonlight a^id mid-day, 
each wrought a change in the prospect, and brought out 
something new and fair on which the eye rested with 
delight. 

It was evening: the lower limb of the large round sun 
rested on a dark line of trees which filled up one of the 
slopes of the ground about six miles off ; and above the 
bright and glowing disc, which seemed to float in a sea of its 
own glory, were stretched a few small dark clouds, edged 
with gold, which hung over the descending star like a veil 
thrown back to afford one last look of the bright orb of day 
before the reign of night began. Higher still, the sky was 
blushing like a bride; and woods and fields, and distant 
spires a^d hills, all seemed penetrated with the purple 
splendour of the hour. Nothing could be fairer or more 
peaceful than the whole scene, and it was scarcely possible 
to suppose that the violent passions of man could remain 
untamed and unchastened by the aspect of so much bright 
tranquillity. 

Winding along at the foot of the hill, and marking 
commencement of what might be called the plain — th^‘ 
to say the truth, the wide space to which we must give 
name was broken by innumerable undulations — appeared 
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hard but sandy road, from which a carriage-way led by a 
circuit up to the mansion. In some places high banks, co- 
vered with shrubs and bushes, overhung the course of the 
road, though in others it passed unsheltered over the soft, 
short grass of the hill; but just at the angle where the two 
paths separated, the ground rose almost to a cliff, and at the 
bottom was a spring of very clear water gathered into a little 
stone basin. 

By the side of the fountain, at the time we speak of, sat 
a figure which harmonised well with the landscape. It was 
that of a young girl, not yet apparently sixteen years of age. 
Her garb appeared to be that of poverty, her head unco- 
vered by anything but rich and waving locks of warm brown 
hair, her face and neck tanned with the sun, her feet bare, 
as well as her hands and her arms above the elbows, and 
her apparel scanty, and in some places torn, though scru- 
pulously derm. She seemed, iu short, a beggar, and many 
a one would have passed her by as such without notice; but 
those who looked nearer saw that her features were very 
beautifiil, her teeth of a dazzling whiteness, her limbs 
rounded and avcII formed, and her blue eyes under their 
long jetty eyelashes as bright, yet soft, as ever beamed on 
mortal man. Yet there was something wanting in her face, 
an indefinable something, tsot exactly intellect, for there was 
often a keen and flashing light spread over the whole coun- 
tenance. Neither was it expression, for of that there was a 
great deal. Neither was it steadiness, for there frequently 
came a look of deep thought, painfully deep, intense, ab- 
stracted, unsatisfied, as if the mind sought something within 
itself thatdt could not discover. What it was it is difficult, 
nay, impossible to say; yet there was something wanting, 
and all those who looked upon her felt that it was so. 

She sat by that little fountain for a long time, sometimes 
gazing into the water as if her heart were at the bottom of 
the. brook; sometimes, suddenly looking up, with her head 
bent on one side, and her ear inclined, listening to the notes 
of a lark that rose high in air from the neighbouring fields, 
and trilled the joy-inspired hymn under the gjovfing sky; 
and as she did so, a smile, sweet, and bland, and happy, 
came upon her lip, as if to her the song of the lark spoke 
hope and comfort from a higher source than any of the 
earth. 

While she was thus sitting, more than one horseman 
along the road ; but the poor girl gave them only a 
glance, and then resumed her meditations. One or 
villagers, too, on foot, walked on their way, some of 
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tbem giving her a nod, to which she answered nothing. A 
thin and gloomy-looking personage, too, with a tall hat and 
black coat and doublet, rode down from the mansion, fol- 
lowed by two men of somewhat less staid and abstinent ap- 
pearance; and as he passed by he first gazed on her with 
not the most holy smile, but the moment after gave her a 
sour look, and muttered something about the stocks. The 
girl paid him no attention, however. 

At length a horse trotting briskly was heard coming along 
the high-road; and a moment after, a gay cavalier, well 
mounted and armed, with feather in his hat and gold upon 
his doublet, long curling locks hanging on his'shouklers, 
and heavy gilt spurs buckled over his boots, appeared at 
the angle of the bank. There he pulled up, however, as if 
doubtful which path to take, and seeing the girl, he ex- 
claimed in a loud but not unkindly tone, Which is the 
way to Bishop’s Merton, sweetheart V” 

The girl rose and dropped him a graceful curtsey, but for 
her only reply she smiled. 

“ Which is the w^ay to Bishop’s Merton, pretty maid?’* 
the stranger repeated, bringing his horse closer to her. 

The village is out there,” replied the girl, pointing 
with her hand along the road; ‘Mbe house is up there,” 
she added, turning towards the mansion on the hill; and 
then she immediately seated herself again with a deep sigh, 
and began once more to gaze into the fountain. 

The stranger wheeled his horse as if to ride up to the 
hpuse, but then paused, and springing to the ground, he 
turned to the girl once more, asking, What is thd matter 
with you, my poor girl? Has any one injured you? Is 
there anything ails you? What makes you so sad?” 

She looked in his face for a moment with a countenance 
totally void of expression, and then, gazing down into the 
water again, she resumed her meditations without riiaking 
any reply. 

“ She must be a fool,” the stranger said, speaking to him- 
self. “All the better for her, poor girl; I wish I were a 
fool too. Qne would escape half the sorrows of this life if 
he did not understand them, and half the sins, too, if he 
did not know what he were about. What a happy thing rt 
must be to be a rich fool! but she is a poor one, that is 
clear, and the case is not so fortunate. Here, sweetheart; 
there’s a crown for thee. Good faith! I am likely, ere long, 
to thank any man for one myself, s6 it matters not how soon 
the few I have are gone.” 

The girl took the money readily, and dropped the giver 
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a low curtsey, saying, ‘‘Thank your worship; God bless 
you, sir!” 

“ He had need, my pretty maid,” replied the stranger, 
“for never man wanted a blessing more than I do, or has 
been longer without one.” And thus speaking, he sprang 
upon his horse’s back again, and rode up towards the house. 

When he was gone, she to whom he had spoken continued 
standing where he had left her, meditating sadly, as it 
seemed, for several minutes ; and at length she said in a 
low tone, “Alas! he does not come — he does not come. 
Perhaps he will never come again — oh, how I wish he 
w'ould stay away!” 

The whole speech was as contradictory as a speech could 
be, especially when the look and manner were taken as 
part and parcel thereof. But there was nothing extraordi- 
nary in the fact; for man is a mass of contradictions, and 
there is scarce one enjoyment that does not partake of pain, 
one apprehension that is not mingled with a hope, one hope 
that is not chequered by a fear. Antagonistic principles 
are ever warring within ns, and many of the greatest con- 
tests result in a drawn battle. If, however, the girl’s thirst 
words and the last had been evidently in opposition to each 
other, the wish with which she concluded was instantly 
belied by the glow upon her cheek, and the light in her 
eye, when she once more heard the sound of a horse’s feet 
coming from the direction of the little town of Bishop’s 
Merton. 

“It is he! she cried, with a smile, “it is he! I know the 
pace, I know the pace!” and miming into the middle of the 
road, she gazed down it, while a horseman, followed by 
throe servaiit \ came on at a rapid rate, with a loose rein 
and an easy seat. He Avas a young man of seven or eight- 
and-twfiity, with long fair hair, and pointed beard, tali and 
well made, though somewhat slight in form, with a grave 
and even stern cast of features, but a broad high Ibrehead, 
clear but well-marked brow's, and lips full but not large. 
His face, as I have said, was grave, and seemed as he rode 
forward, unsusceptible of any hut a cold thoughtful expres- 
sion, till suddenly his eyes lighted on the poor girl who w^as 
watching him, when a bright and beaming smile broke over 
his whole countenance, and a complete change took place, 
like that which spreads over a fine country when the storm 
gives place to sunshine. 

“Ah, Arrah Neil!” he cried, “ my poor Arrah Neil, is 
that you come back? Where is your grandfather, poor 
chiid? have they set him free?” And he, too sprang from 
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his horse, taking the girl’s hand with a look of tender com- 
passion. 

“No, he is not free,*’ replied Arrah Neil: “he never 
will bo free.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ answered the gcnlloman; “these things 
raiinot last for ever, Arrah. Time will bring about changes, 
I doubt not, wliieli will deliver him from whatever prison 
they liave taken him to.** 

“Not from that prison,” answered the girl, with tears 
rising in her eyes; “it is a low and narrow prison, Lord 
Walton. I told them he would die when they took him, 
and he only reached Devizes. But they am happy who 
sleep — they are hapjiy who sleep;” and sitting down by the 
side of the well, she fell into thought again. 

The stranger s((K)d and gazed at her lor a moment with- 
out uttering a word. There arc times when silence is more 
eloquent of s^nnpathy than the clioicest words of condolence. 
One of the servants, however, who had ridden up, and w as 
holding his lord’s horse, burst forth with an oath, “The 
Eoundhead rascals! I wisli I had my sword in their 
stomaciis! The good old man w’^as worth a score of them.” 

“ Hush 1” said his master, sternly; “ hush! no such words 
in my hearing, Langan!” 

“ Then, faith, my lord, I must speak them behind your 
back,” murmured the man; but his master had taken a 
step forward, and w^as bending down his head to speak to 
the poor girl. “Come up to the house Arrah,” he said; 
“ you must not stay here alone, nor go back to the cottage 
either. Come up to the house, and my sister wall comtbrt 
and be kind to you.” 

The girl gazed in his face for a moment, and then, sud- 
denly starting up, as if some remembrance flashed across 
her mind, she exclaimed, “No, no! do not go home, sir! 
Do not go there. Misfortune wall happen to you if you go 
there — I am sure it will — I am quite sure it will.” 

“But why, Arrah?” asked her companion, with an in- 
credulous smile; “ what makes you think that there is any 
danger? Have you seen any of the parliament people 
there?” 

“There was Dry, of Longsoaken,” replied Arrah Neil; 
“ but he came down again, and it is not that. But I must 
not say what it is. Yet do not go up — do not go up! kind, 
good Charles Walton, do not go up!” 

The young nobleman looked at her with an expression of 
much commiseration for her* sorrows, but no reliance on 
her words. “ I must go, Arrah,” he said; “you know my 
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Bister is there ; and even if there bg, danger I must go. 
Come up, Arrah, there’s a good girl, and we will do the 
best we can for you in these sad times.” 

The poor girl shook her head sadly, and, after a moment’s 
pause, re|)lied, “Ah! you think me a fool; and so I am, 
perhaps, for things trouble me much here,” and she laid 
her linger on her brow; “memories — memories that haunt 
me, but arc like dreams that we try to recall distinctly 
after sleep is gone, and yet have but Inint images ol them, 
as of trees in a mist, Jhit I am not a fool in this, sir; a»d 
I beseech you not to go.” 

“ Stay with her, Langan,” said Lord Walton, “ and bring 
her up to tlie house. The fit is upon the poor girl, and 
her grandfather’s death may make it worse. You loved 
him well, and will be kind to her. Stay with her, good 
ftdlow, and ])ersuadc her to come up. I must go now, 
Arrah,” he continued; “but come up with Langan, for 
Annie will be glad to sec you again, and will try to comfort 
you.” 

Tlius paying, he remounted his horse, and rode onward 
up the hill. 
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CHAPTER IL 


In the well-sanded parlour of a small but neat inn, called 
the “ Rose of Sharon,” on the eveninp^ of the same day 
whereof we have just been speaking, and in the village, or 
town, as perhaps we should call it, of Bishop’s Merton — for 
it was beginning to give itself the airs of a great place — sat 
two personages finishing their supper, about half-past nine 
o’clock. Their food was a cold sirloin of roast beef — for the 
I^iglish nation were always fond of that plain and substan- 
tial commodity — and their drink was good English ale, the 
most harmonious accompaniment to the meat. The elder 
of the two was a hard-featured, somewhat morose-looking 
personage, but of a hale, fresh complexion, with a quick 
grey eye. There was a great deal of thought upon the 
brow; and round the mouth were some strongly defined 
lines, we might almost call them furrows. He was as thin 
and spare, too, as a pair of tonga, but apparently strong 
and active for his agei, and his long limbs and breadth of 
chest spoke considerable original powers. He was dressed 
altogether in black; and though a tall steeple-crowned hat 
lay on a chair by his side, he wore while sitting at meat, a 
small round cap of dark cloth, in the shape of a half pump- 
kin, on the top of his head. He had also a good strong 
sword leaning on the chair beside him, habited like himself 
in black, witii steel points and hilt. 

The other was a jmunger man, very different in appear- 
ance; a good deal taller than his companion, and apparently 
more vigorous; his face decorated with an immense pair of 
moustaches, and a somewhat pointed beard, both of that 
indistinct hue which may be called whey- colour. His hair 
floated upon his shoulders in the style of the Cavaliers ; but, 
to say the truth, it seemed somewhat unconscious of the 
comb ; and his dress, too, displayed that sort of dirty finery 
which by no means prepossesses the wary usurer or ex- 
perienced tradesman with the idea of great funds at com- 
mand on the part of the wearer. His doublet of soiled 
leather displayed a great number of ornamented buttons, 
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tnci shreds of prold lace; his collar and hand-ruffles were of 
lace which had once been of high pried, but had seen ser- 
vice probably with more masters than one, and had borne 
away in the conflict with the world many a hole and tear, 
more honourable in flag or standard than in human apparel. 
Hanging by his si(l(% and ready for action, was an egregious 
rapier, with a siii'di dagger placed beside it, as if to set off 
its length to greater advantage. On his legs were a large 
pair of jack- boots, which he seldom laid aside, and there is 
even reason to suppose that they covered several deficien- 
cies; and hanging on a peg behind was a broad beaver, 
very unlike the hats usually worn in England at the time, 
ornamented with a long red feather. 

As to his countenance and its expression, both were very 
peculiar. The features in themselves w^ere not bad — the 
eyes large, and somewhat prominent. The nose, w’hich w^as 
so pre-eminent as to form tlie chief object in the ex])an8e of 
his countenance, whichever way his face was turned, was not 
altogether ill-shaped, and might have passed muster amongst 
the ordinary nosvs of the world, had it not been that it w as 
set in the midst of a patch of red, which seemed to have 
transferred itself from the cheeks to unite in the centre of 
the face. The expression was bold, swaggering, and im- 
pudent; but a toucli of shrewd canning was there, diversi- 
fied every now and then by a quick, furtive look around, 
which seemed to show that the worthy gentleman himself, 
like a careful sentinel, was always upon the watch. 

Certainly, seldom were there ever seen companions more 
opposite than were there seated at supper on the present 
occasion ; and yet it not nnfrequently happens, in this 
strange life of ours, that circumstances, inclination, or way- 
ward fortune, makes our comrade of the way the man, of 
all others, least like ones self; and of all the great general 
principles which are subject to exceptions, that which has 
the most is the fact of birds of a feather flocking together. 

‘‘1 have doiic,^' said the elder of the two, laying dowM 
his knife. 

Pooh, nonsense!” cried the other ; ‘‘ you haven’t eaten 
half-a-pound. I shan’t hav^ done this half-hour. I am 
like a camel, Master Randal. Whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity, I lay in a store in my own stomach for the journey.” 

Or like an aSvS,” replied the other gentleman, “ who 
takes more upon his back than he can carry.” 

‘‘ No, not like an ass either,” replied the man with the 
great moustaches, for an ass bears the food for other people 
— 1 for myself. How can you or I tell whether we shall get 
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another meal for the next three days? ’Tis always right 
to prepare for the worst; and therefore, so long as my 
stomach will hold and the beef endure, I will go bn.” 

“The man who nevex knows when be has enough,” 
answered his companion, “is sure, sooner or later, either 
to want or have too much, and one is as had as the other." 

“Oh, your pardon, your pardon!” cried the tall manjj 
“give me the too much. I will always find means to dis- 
pose of it — I am of the too much faction. It’s my battle- 
cry, my rallying word. Give me the too much by all means. 
Did you ever see a carpenter cut out a door?^ Did you ever 
see a tailor cut out a coat? Did you ever see a blacksmith 
forge a horse-shoe? They always take too much to begin 
with. There are plenty of bags in the world always wide 
open for superfluities; but, to say triith, I never found I 
had too much yet: that’s an epoch in my history which is 
to come.” 

“Because, like other fools, you never know when you 
have enough,” leplied the man called llandal ; “ and as for 
jrour future history, it will form but a short talc, easily 
told.” 

“I know what you would say — know what you would 
say," replied the other: “ that the last act will find me in 
the most elevated situation 1 have ever filled, though T may 
8t\\\ \« a, dependant, ^nt \ tan leW yon, my good fricTid, 
that in my many dangerous expeditions and imjiortant oc- 
cupations, I have escaped the cross piece of timber and the 
line perpendicular so olten, that I fear I am reserved for 
another fate, and am in great dread every time I go upon 
the wajter.” 

“ You are quite safe,,” replied the other, with a grim 
smile : “ I’ll wager a thousand pounds upon your life, in a 
worm-eaten boat, with a hole in the bottom. Bi\t hemp, 
hemp, I would have you beware of hemp! ’Oddslife! to 
hear you talk of your dangerous expeditions and important 
occupations Cease, cease! I would sleep in peace to- 

night, and you will give me an indigestion.” 

“ Pshaw!” cried the other; “you have no more stomach 
than a pipped hen; and as to my exploits, what land have I 
not visited? what scenes have I not seen? To whom, 
.To 
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“ Lies I” cried the other ; thunder and lightning, 
bW ” 

“ There, there,” cried his companion, quietly waving his 
hand: ^‘that will do; no more of it. Thunder and light- 
ning will do nothing at your bidding; so the less you have 
|() do with them the better, lest you burn your fingers. 
Try to be an honest man, leave off lying ; don’t swagger 
but when you arc drunk; and perchance you may be per- 
mitted to hold the horses while other men fight.” 

Well, there is no use in quarrelling with a maggot,^* 
replied his tall comrade; and, taking to his knife again, he 
commenced a new inroad on the beef, in assailing which, at 
least, he kept his word with a landible degree of fidelity. 

In the mean while, the gentleman in black turned his 
shoulder to the table, and fell into deep thought. But 
alter a moment or two he opened his lips, with an oracular 
shake of the head, not exactly addressing his speech to his 
comjjanion, but more apparently to the hilt of his own 
sword, the point of which he had brought round between 
his feet, and the blade of which he twirled round and round 
with his hands while he was sjieaking. 

“Nine out of ten of them,” he said, “are either rank 
fools or cold-hearted knaves, presumptuous blockheads, 
who think they have a right to command, because they 
have not wit enough to obey; or cunning scoundrels, who 
aim alone at their own interests, when they are affecting to 
serve only their country, and yet are tools enough not 
to see that the good of the whole is the good ol every 
part.” 

“ Who, who, who? Whom do you mean?” answered the 
other. 

“ English gentlemen,” replied the man in black ; “English 
gentlemen, I say.” 

“ Complimentary, certainly,” remarked his comrade ; 
“ and by no means too general or comprehensive. I dare 
say it’s very true, though. So here’s to your health, Master 
Randal.” 

“ Let my health alone,” said Randal, “ and take care of 
your own; for if you drink much more of that old ale, your 
head to-morrow morning will be as heavy as the barrel 
from which it comes, and I shall have to pump upon you to 
make you fit for any business whatsoever. Come, finish 
and take a walk with me upon the hill. But 
pWil W IjWWPe? One of the rebels, I take it. 2Sfow, 
hfit A* lie more than your natm ^ 
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another meal for the next three days? ’Tis always right 
to prepare for the worst; and therefore, so long as my 
stomach will hold and the beef endure, I will go on.” 

*‘The man who never knows when he has enough,” 
answered his companion, “is sure, sooner or later, either 
to want or have too much, and one is as had as the other.” 

“Oh, your pardon, your pardon’” cried the tall manj 
*‘give me the too much. I will always find means to dis- 
pose of it — I am of the too much Jm fion. It’s my battle- 
cry, my rallying word. Give me the too much by all means. 
Did you ever see a carpenter cut out a door?^ Did you ever 
see a tailor cut out a coat? Did you ever see a blacksmith 
forge a horse-shoe? Thej^ alway^i take too much to begin 
with. There are plenty of bags m the world always wide 
open for superfluities; but, to say truth, I no\er found I 
had too much yet: that’s an epoch m my history which is 
to come.” 

“ Because, like other fools, you never know when you 
have enough,” rqdied the man called Bandal, “ and as for 
your future history, it will form but a short tale, easily 
told.” 

“I know what you would say — I know what you would 
say,” replied the other: “ that the last act will And me m 
the most elevated situation 1 have ever filled, though I may 
still be a dependant. But I can tell jou, my good friend, 
that in my many dangerous expeditions and important oc- 
cupations, I have escaped the cioss piece of timber and the 
line perpendicular so often, that I fear I am reserved for 
another fate, and am in great dread every time I go upon 
the water.” 

“ You are quite safe,,” replied the other, with a grim 
smile : “ I’ll wager a thousand pounds upon your life, m a 
worm-eaten boat, with a hole m the bottom. But hemp, 
hemp, I would have you bew’^are of hemp! ’Oddshfe’ to 
hear you talk of your dangerous expeditions and important 
occupations Cease, cease! I would sleep m peace to- 

night, and you w /U give me an indigestion.” 

“Pshaw!” cried the other; “you have no more stomach 
than a pipped hen; and as to my exploits, what land have I 
not visited? what scenes have I not seen? To whom, 
if not to me, was owing the defence of Kochelle? To 
whom ” 

^•Hush, hush!” said his companion; “tell the tale to 
^thers. I would as soon drink vinegar, or eat stale cab- 
|>age, as hear lies four times repeated, even with a varia- 
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“ Lies !” cried the other ; thunder and lightning, 
Bir • 

“There, there,” cried his companion, quietly waving his 
hand: “that will do; no more of it. Thunder and light- 
ning will do nothing at j^oiir bidding; so the less you have 
|o do with them the better, lest you burn your fingers. 
r^Vy to be an honest man, leave off lying ; don’t swagger 
but when you are drunk; and perchance you may be per- 
mitted to hold the horses while other men fight.” 

“ Well, there is no use in quarrelling with a maggoti*’ 
replied Ids tall comrade; and, taking to his knife again, he 
commenced a new inroad on the beef, in assailing which, at 
least, he kept his word with a laudible degree of fidelity. 

In the mean while, the gentleman in black turned his 
shoulder to the table, and fell into deep thought. But 
after a moment or two he opened his lips, with an oracular 
shake of the head, not exactly addressing his speech to his 
companion, but more apparently to the hilt of his own 
sword, the point of which he had brought round between 
his 1‘eet, and the blade of which he twirled round and round 
with his hands while he was speaking. 

“Nine out of ten of them,” he said, “are either rank 
fools or cold-hearted knaves, presumptuous blockheads, 
who think they have a right to command, because they 
have not wit enough to obey; or cunning scoundrels, who 
aim alone at their own interests, when they are affecting to 
serve only their country, and 3^et are tools enough not 
to see that the good of the whole is the good of every 
part.” 

“ Who, who, who? Whom do you mean?” answered the 
other. 

“ English gentlemen,” replied the man in black ; “English 
gentlemen, 1 say.” 

“ Complimentary, certainly,” remarked his comrade ; 
“ and by no means too general or comprehensive. I dare 
say it’s very true, though. So here’s to your health, Master 
Kandal.” 

“ Let my health alone,” said Randal, “ and take care of 
your own; for if you drink much more of that old ale, your 
head to-morrow morning will be as heavy as the barrel 
from which it comes, and I shall have to pump upon you to 
make you fit for any business whatsoever. Come, finish 
your supper, and take a walk with me upon the hill. But 
whom have we here? One of the relJels, I take it. Now, 
mind your part, but do not He more than your nature ab- 
solutely reejuires.” 
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The last words of this speech were, as may be supposed, 
spoken in a low voice, an addition having been suddenly 
made to the party in the room where they were sitting. 

The personage who entered was the same thin, self- 
denying-looking gentleman who had passed poor Arrah 
Neil, as she sat by the fountain in the morning, and had 14 
his own mind, charitably furnished her with a lodging irf 
the stocks. That we may not have to return in order to 
relate this gentleman’s previous history hereafter, we may 
as well pause here for a moment to say the few words that 
are needed on the subject, especially as some reference may 
be made to his former life in another place. 

Master Dry, of Longsoaken, as he was now called, had 
risen from an humble origin, and, though now a wealthy 
man, had commenced his career as the errand-boy of a 
grocer, or rather general dealer, in the village of Bishop’s 
Merton. His master was a rigid man, a Puritan of the 
most severe cast, and his master’s wife a buxom dame, 
given somewhat to the good things of life, especially of a 
fluid kind, which she employed the ingenuity of young 
Ezekiel Dry in obtaining for her, unknown to her more 
abstemious better-half. He thus acquired some small skill 
in deceiving sharp eyes ; and it was whispered that his 
worthy patron did not fail to give him further improvement 
in this peculiar branch of science, by initiating him into 
the mystery of the difference between a yard measure and 
a yard of tape or ribbon, between a pound weight and a 
pound of sugar or butter; between which, as the learned 
reader is aware, there is a great and important distinction. 

As worthy Ezekiel Dry grew up into a young man, his 
master settled down into an old one; and at length Death, 
who, like his neighbours in a country town, i3 compelled 
occasionally to go to the chandler’s shop, called one morn- 
ing at the door of Ezekiel’s master, and would not be sa- 
tisfied without his full measure. 

The usual course of events then took place. There was a 
widow, and a shopman ; the widow was middle-aged and 
wealthy, the shopman young and poor; and Mr. Dry be- 
came a married man, and master of the shop. During a 

J »robation of twenty years, which his state of matrimony 
asted, he did not altogether escape scandal; but in those 
times, as in others, very rigid piety (at least in apj)earance) 
was Bot always accompanied by very rigid morality; and 
thQS<ie people who conceived that they might exist separately, 
looked upon the latter as of very little consequence where 
ttMihtoer was pre-eminent. 
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At length, after having resisted time and strong waters 
(vviiich htv second husband never denied her in any quan- 
tity) to the age of nearly seventy, Mrs. Dry slept with her 
ancestors; and Mr. Dry went on flourishing, till at length 
he sold his house and shop to another pillar of the conven- 
ticle, and bought a good estate in the near neighbourhood^ 
called Longsoaken. He still kept up his connection with 
his riHtive town, however, became a tierson of the highest 
consideration therein, took part in all its councils, managed 
many of its aflaiis, was acquainted with all its news, and 
was the stay of tlie Puritans, the terror of the parson, and 
the scorn of the Cavaliers. ^ 

It was his usual custom, as he still remained a widower, 
to look into the Rose of Sharon”every fine afternoon — less, 
as he said, to take even the needful refreshment of the 
body, than to pause and meditate for half-an-hour, before 
he retired to h#s own house; hut it was remarked that, on 
these occasions, he invariably had a small measure of some 
kind of liejuid put down beside him, and consulted the host 
upon the afiairs of everybody in tiie place. 

la the present instance, Mr. Dry had received immediate 
information that two strangers had appeared at the “ Rose of 
Sliarou’’ between eight and nine, and he had hastened up 
from Longsoaken without loss of time; but he had spent 
nearly half ari-hour with the landlord in an inner chamber, 
inquirhig into all the particulars of their apf)earance and 
demeanour. Now, tlie landlord had lost more than one 
good customer in consequence of the unpleasant interfe- 
rence of his respected neighbour, who had occasionally 
caused some of the most expensive visiters at his house to 
be committed as‘‘inalignants*,” but as he dared not show any 
resisfance or mal'e any remonstrance to a person so hign 
in authority as Master Dry, of Longsoaken, his only course 
was to defend the characters of his guests as far as was 
safe. But the worthy host was a timid man, and never 
ventured to pronounce a decided opinion in the presence of 
Ills betters. 

In answer, therefore, to the questions now addressed to 
him, he replied, Oh dear, no, worshipful sir! That is to 
saj- — for one cannot be certain of anything in this ungodly 
wo Id — they do not look like it at all. Malignants are 
aL ays gay in their apparel, and the gentleman is dressed 
just like yourself, all in black. He has got a Geneva skull- 
cap, too. I should not wonder if he were a gifted man like 
yourself.” 

** That may be a mere disguise,” said Mr. Dry. 
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Then, ants are always roysteriipg blades,’ con- 

tinued the landJord; “calling for all manner of things, be- 
ginning with wine, and ending with strong waters. Now, 
these good people have nought but beef and ale; though, 
doubtless, as all godly men may do for the comfort of the 
the inner man, they will take something more warming 
before they go; but, as yet, one tankard of ale is all they 
have had.” 

“That looks w^ell,” said Mr. Dry, oracularly; “not that 
I \vo\ild condemn any man for using creature con-forts in 
moderation, according to his necessity. Some nieifs com- 
plexion, if of a cold and ineUnclioly nature, docs roqi:»‘fe 
boch helps. I myse lf am driven to it — hut what more, my 
friend? Are tiiey grave in tludr disconrse?” 

“As lieart could wisli,” re[)iied the landlord. “I should 
take them rather for the most idous and humble ” 

“Iwill see them myself,” iniernipted Dry, who began 
to sus[)ect the landlord, “ It is not easy to deceive my 
eyes.” 

But the worthy host contrived to detain lus worshipful 
fellow- townsiuau tor some live lyfinures Iroigcr, in order 
that tlie guests iniuht hnish their meal in peace, by opening 
a conversation relative toilie return i»f “the ]>oor. silly girl, 
Arrali Neil,” as he called her, in regard to whom he had 
shrewd suspicions that iMr. Dry, of Loiigs(}akcn, entertained 
sentiments not quite so ligiil as those which his words ia 
the morning migdt seem lo imply. 

On this pan of their conveisaiiou, however, I shall not 
dwell, as it would he neither very ins; r active nor very 
amusing, hut will return once more to the parlour of the 
inn which ivJr. Dry, of Loijgsoaken, entered with a staid 
and stately step, his two eves heut upon the ground, 
as if he were in deej) meditation, 'i’he yoimger of the tw^o 
guests in the parlour lolled in his chair and bit. his lip. Tlie 
elder C(msid.red Mr. Dry attentively, hut sulfered him to 
en^er ti»e room and approavdi the table without saying a 
word. Neither did he make any movement of limb or 
ftatnre, but remained cold, stilf, and dry, as if his limbs 
and his countenance were made of wood. Mr. Dry, how- 
ever, always recollected that he was a man in authority; 
and great success in life, where there is any w^eakness of 
character, is sure to produce a confident self-importance, 
very comfortable to the possessor thereof, though not par- 
ticularly agreeable to his friends and companions. 

As neither of the otliers uttered a word, then, he begaa 
the conversation himself without farther ado. 
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I trust we are brethren, sir,” he said, addressing the 

gentleman whom we have called Randal. 

‘‘ I trust we are so,” replied the other. 

“ Ahem!” said Mr. Dry, ‘‘my name is Dry, sir; Dry, of 
Ldugsoaken.” 

“ You may he soaked long enough,” murmured the man 
at the table to liimself, not loud enough to be heard; “you 
may be soaked long enough before you are moistened, Mr. 
Dry.” 

]hit Ills companion, who saw his lips move, gave him a 
grave look and rej)li('d to the intruder, “ I am happy to 
hear it, sir. Jt is a godly namo, which I have heard of be- 
fore. A\'ill you never have done with that beef, Master 
Rarecolt?” 

“ Rut this niontliful, but this mouthful,” replied the 
gentleman at the table, “ and then I am with yon.” 

“ One word before you go,” said ]\lr. Dry: “you seem, 
sir, a godly and well-disposed man, and I doubt not have 
been led into the right uay; but there is an air of prelatic 
nialiguancy about this j^erson at the tabde.” 

“You are altogether mistaken, worthy Dry,” said the 
good gendenuin wlio had been paying such devoted atten- 
tion to the beef; “ there is nothing maiignaiit about my 
nature, and the air you talk of is hut a remnant of French 
manners catight while 1 was serving our Calvinistic bre- 
thren in that poor, benighted land. In me, sir, yon behold 
him wliorn you may have heard of — who in the morning 
preached to the people in the beleaguered city of Rochelle, 
from the 2nd verse of the 2ith chapter of the book of 
Joshua, ‘Your lathers dwelt on the other side of the flood 
in old time;’ and who in the evening led them out to battle, 
aTid smote the riiilistines hip htrI thigh. That is to sa}*, 
broke through the stockade, and defeated two regiments of 
the guards.” 

“ 1 have heard of the deed,” replied Mr. Dry. 

“Then you must have heard likewise,” said the gentle- 
man at the table, rising up at full length, and making the 
intruder a low bow, “of Master Deciduous Barecolt.” 

“ 1 think I have, I think I have,” said Mr. Dry. 

“ Then, again,” cried Barecolt, “ when I defended the 
pass in the Ce vermes, with only two godly companions, 
against the Count de Suza and a hundred and fifty 
bloodthirsty Papists — you must surely have heard of that 
exploit.” 

“ I cannot say I have,” replied Mr. Dry. 

“ Then, sir, you are ignorant of the history of Europe,’" 
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answered the other with a look of high indignation; ‘‘ for I 
trust the name of Deciduous Barecolt is known from the 
mouth of the Elbe to the mouth of the Danube, and will 
descend to posterity upon the stream of time, only rendered 
imperishable by that which destroys other things. Good- 
night, Mr. Dry. Now, Master Randal, I am ready to ac- 
company you. Shall we sing a psalm before we go?” 

“ No,” replied Randal abruptly, and picking up his hat, 
he led the way out of the room. 

The inn was situated near the extremity of the town; 
and at the distance of about two Inindred paces from the 
door, the two strangers emerged from between the lines of 
houses, and found themselves among the hedgerows. 
Without any hesitation as to the track which he was to 
pursue, the younger gentleman mounted a stile to the 
right, and took a path which, crossing the fields, wound 
gradually up over one slope after another till it reached 
the brow of the hill on which Bishop’s Merton House was 
placed. 

Jt was a fine clear moonlight night; and at the distance 
of about a mile from the mansion, they caught a sight ol 
its wide front, extending along the hill till the wiiurs were 
concealed by a little w^ood, behind which, as they walked on, 
the whole building was speedih^ lost. 

It is a fine old place,” said Barecolt to his companion; 
‘Mt always puts me in mind of the Escurial.” 

More likely puts you in mind of the stocks,” said Ran- 
dal ; Ibr you have both seen and felt the one, and never 
set eyes upon the other.” 

‘‘ flow can you tell that I never saw it?” exclaimed his 
companion; you have not had the dandling of me ever 
since I was a baby in arms.” 

^‘Heaven forbid!” cried Randal; ‘‘but I am sure you 
never have seen it, because you say you have. However, 
you must either speak truth to-night or bold your tongue. 
I did not stop you in your course of gasconade with that 
roundheaded knave at the inn, because I knew that you 
must void a certain quantity of falsehood in the day, and 
it was necessary to get rid of it before you came up here ; 
this young lord is not one to take counterfeit coin.” 

>4‘The monster!” exclaimed Barecolt; “there is not a 
%ncre cruel or barbarous creature in the earth than the man 
who drives from his door all the sweet little children of the 
iimagination which you call lies. He is wanting in all human 
charity. Give me the generous and confiding soul who 
Jjelieves everything that is said to him, and enjoys the 
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story of a traveller who relates to him wild scenes in lands 
he never has visited, just as much as if it were all as true as 
history ” 

‘‘ VVhich is itself a lie,” rejoined the other. “ Had this 
young man’s father been alive, you would have found a 

E erson after your own heart. He was a man of vast caf)a- 
ilities of belief. Ilis mind was but a looking glass, always 
representing what was before it; his religion was in the 
last sermon he had heard, his politics in the last broadsheet, 
his opinions those of his companions for the hour, his taste 
the newest mode that he had seen. He was the quintes- 
sence of an ordinary-minded man ; but his son is a very 
dilferent being.” 

Barecolt made no rash promise of abstaining from his 
favourite amusement, but walked on for about a hundredt 
yards in silence, till suddtnly his companion exclaimed ’ 
Do you not see a strange light sliining through the wooa 
before us? Hark, there is an alarum-bell!” And hurrying 
his pace, he issued forth from the wood some three hundred 
yards farther on, where the cause of the light they had re- 
marked became too visible. 

liising up Irorn one of the flanking towers of the old 
house, in large white volumes, to the very sky, w^as a tall 
column of smoke, spreading out towards the top, while 
from the building itself poured forth the rushing flame like 
a huge beacon, illuminating all the country round. Each 
window in that tower and the neighbouring v^ing emitted 
the same blaze; and it was very evident — although a num- 
ber of ])erson8 were seen moving about upon the terrace, 
engaged apparently in the endeavour to extinguish the fire 
— that it was making its way ra]>idly towards the rf;st of the 
house. 

The two strangers ran as fist as possible to give assis- 
tance. But beiore I pursue their adventures on that night, 

I must turn to speak of all that had taken place within the 
mansion of Bishop’s Merton during the evening preceding 
the disaster which 1 have described. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


TriEUE was in llie manesion of Bishop’s Merton one of tho«i> 
delightful old chanibers which, like a warm and heuevoli.'nt 
heart, have a nook for every one. It was a large wide room, 
with a recess on one side hig enough to have formed ano- 
ther room, and a lesser recess at each corner, on the same 
Bide, made by tvvo small square turrets, e:ich lighted by its 
own windows, and contJiining tables and cliairs of its own, 
so that the studious or the meditative, but not the unso- 
ciable, could sit and read, or muse apart, without being 
actually cut off from the society assembled. Ilie walls 
were all covered with tapestry, descended through many 
generations in the same family, and which had covered the 
walls of a similar chamber in an old castle, partly destroyed 
during the civil wars of the Roses, and pulled down at the 
coinniencement of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Out from the tapestry, however, after an old fashion, 

• which certainly showed juctures to much greater advantage 
than when piastered upon the face of the wall, stood a great 
many portraits of dilferent degrees of art, supported at the 
low^er part by a gilt iron bracket, and uj)held in a slight!}' 
sloping position by an iron bar at the to[). From the cold, 
severe Holbein to the rich and juicy Rubens and the 
poetical A^andyke, all the fauio’is artists of the last two cen- 
turies had exercised their pencils in pourtraying the features 
of a race which had always been fruitful in beauty; and the 
history of the changeful mind of those tw^o ages was sha- 
dowed forth in the varying costume in which the characters 
appeared. Nor is it, let me say, dear reailer, in passing, a 
slight indication of the state of the po])ular mind that is 
afforded by the dross of tlie day. Look at the Clicvalicr in 
Ills long 11 Gating locks, his silks and velvets, and at the 
Kdbndlicad, in his steeple liat, liis straight-cut suit and prim 
cloak, each with his heavy-hiltcd sW'Ord and large flapping 
gloves, and say whether Naseby Field and Marsden Moor, 
and all the deeds on either part, do not naturally, and not 
purely historically, connect themselves with such apparel ; 
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and then tnrn to onrselves, with our straight-cut frock-coats, 
neat, close-fitting boots, and other mathematical habiliments, 
which seem to have been fashioned by the rules and com- 
passes of a La];)Utan sage, and tell me whether they do not 
plainly speak of an age of railroads and steam- boats. ^ 

There, however, stood the pictures of the brave and beau- 
tiful of other times, bending down over their once-f’amiliar 
halls and the doings of their descendants, as the spirits of 
the dead may be snpposed to gaze upon the actions of the 
children they have left behind; and there in the oriel win- 
diow, just about the time of day at which we commenced 
this tale, sat a creature whom those long- gone bold war- 
riors and lr>vely danies might look upon with pride, and 
own her of their blood. 

It was a lady of some twenty years of age, not very tall, 
bTit yet, if anything, above tlie middle height of women. 
She was very beautiful too in feature, wnth a skin as white 
as alabaster, and as smooth, yet with the rose glowing in 
her cheek, and her arched lips red and full of health. 

I have long discovered that it is impossible to paint beauty 
with the pen; and, therefore, 1 will say no more than may 
be suflicient merely to give the reader some idea of what 
kind and sort hers w'as of, more that the harmony which 
ought alw^ays, and generally does, in some degree exist be- 
tween the Ibrm and mind may be understood, than to draw 
a picture of which imagination would still have to fill up 
lialf the details. Though her skin, as I have said, was so 
fair, her hair, her c 3 ’ehrows, and her eyes were dark — not 
exacti/ black, for in them all there w^as a gleam of sunny 
warmth which like the dawn brightened the deep hue of 
night. . The expression of her countenance w'as generally 
gay and cheerful, but varying often, as a heart quickly sus- 
ceptible of strong feelings, and a mind full of imagination, 
were afitctcd by the events in which she took part, and the 
circumstances around her. Youth and hcoMn and bounti- 
ful nature, had endued her form with manilbid graces; and 
though her limbs were full and rounded in contour, yet 
they displayed in every movement lines of exquisite sym- 
metry, and, like the brother of Joab, she was swdf‘t of foot as 
the wild roc. As is often the case with persons of quick 
fancy, her mind, though naturally of a cheerful and honeful 
bent, was nevertheless not unfrcquenll}^ overshadowew by 
a cloud of passing melancholy; and a look of sadness w^ould 
occasionally come into her fair face, as if the consciousness 
wdiich is in most hearts that this world of glittering delu- 
sions has its darker scenes, even for those of the brightest 
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fate, made itself pairtfully felt at times when no apparent 
cause for grief or apprehension was near. But such shadows 
passed quickly away, and the general tone of her heart and 
her expression was, as we have said, bright and sunshiny. 

Her father had been a man who took his ideas greatly 
from those amongst whom he lived. In short, he attri- 
buted too much importance to the opinions of his fellow- 
men, We may attribute too little to them, it is true, and 
even great men aie bound to pay some deference to the 
deliberate judgment of many ; but it is usually — nay, invari- 
ably — a sium of weak understanding, to depend for the tone 
of our own thoughts upon those around. However, as he 
was thrown into the society of men who set great value 
upon accomplishments, such as they were in those days, he 
had made a point of having his daughter instructed in all 
the lighter arts of the times. To sing, to dance, to play on 
various instninients, to speak the two languages most in 
fashion at the court, French and Italian, with the ease and 
accent of a native, had seemed to him niMtrers of im- 
portance; and as she showed every facility in acquiring 
whatever he desired, he had no cause to be discontented 
with her progress. She might, perhaps, have been taught 
to consider such things of much importance too; but she 
had a mother — the safeguard of God to onr early years. 
That mother was a woman of a high and noble mind, some- 
what stern, perhaps, and rigid, yet not unkind or unfeeling; 
and between a parent weak, though possessed of talent, and 
one keen and powerful in intellect, though not quick or 
brilliant, it may easily be guessed which gave the stronger 
impress to the mind of the child. Thus Annie Walton 
learned somewhat to undervalue the accomplishments which, 
to please her father, she acquired; and though she possessed 
less of the stern, calm, determined character of her mother 
than her brother Charles, and more of the pliant and easy 
disposition of her father, yet she inherited a share of high 
resolution and firm decision, which was requisite, even in a 
woman, to enable her to encounter the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the times in which she lived. 

She sat then in the oriel window of the hall at Bishop’s 
Merton, reading a page printed roughly on coarse paper, 
while now a smile, somewhat saddened, and now a look ot 
an|^r, somewhat brightened by the half-faded smile, passed 
ever her sweet face, as, in one of the broadsheets of the day 
which had been left with her a few minutes before by Mr. 
Dry, of Longsoaken, she saw the doings of a parliament 
which began by asserting the rights of the people, and ended 
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by attacking the just prerogatives of the crown; which com- 
menced by opposing tyranny and deceit in the rulers of the 
land, and ended by far exceeding all the tyranny and deceit 
it bad opposed, and adding the most beastly hypocrisy and 
violence, fraud, rapine, and cruelty, to the crimes and follies 
which it had found existing. She read and smiled — she 
read and sighed; for, though her family had taken no part 
in the deeds of the last twelve months, and though her 
mother had been through life rather attached to the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterians than their opponents, yet there 
i was something in the cause of the Cavaliers, with all their 
faults, in their very rashness and want of all pretence — 
something in the cold-blooded hypocrisy and false pretexts 
of the Parliamentarians — which had engaged her sympathies 
on the losing side, and roused her indignation against the 
successful. 

AVhile she was thus occupied, a horseman passed rapidly 
before the window towards the principal door of the house, 
crossing like a cjuick bird in its flight; and, casting down the 
papiT, Miss Walton ran out, murmuring, ‘‘It is Charles!” 

There was a large old-fashioned vestibule hung with pikes 
and arms, corslets and head-pieces, and stags’ antlers, and 
hunting horns, and all the implements of real battle, and of 
the mimic warfare of the chase. The door leading to the 
terrace stood wide open, with an old servant on either side; 
and as she hounded forward with the expectation of meet- 
ing her brother, her countenance beaming with pleasure 
to greet him on his return, a stranger entered, and advanced 
at once towards her. 

Annie W alton’s face suddenly became graver, and a blush 
rose into her cheek; but the cavalier came forward with a 
frauk and unembarrassed air, w^alked straight up to her, and 
took her hand as if he had been an old friend. 

‘'You thought it was your brother,” he said, with easy 
grace, saving he^ all trouble of exf)lanation, “and you are 
disappointed, l\Iiss Walton. Would that I had a sister to 
look so joyful on my return to my old halls! bnt your dis- 
appointment will have no long life. Charles W'^altoii will 
be here ere the world be an hour older; and in the mean 
time you must show me and my poor beast fair hospitality 
till the master of the mansion comes himself to tell you 
more about his friend, Sir Francis Clare.” * 

He bowed as he thus introduced himself, and Annie Wal- 
ton, with all courtesy, but with a grave air, invited him to 
the hall where she had been sitting, trying to call to mind the 
name he bad mentioned amongst those of all her brother's 
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acquaintances. She could recollect no such person, however, 
as Sir Francis Clare; and although there was in the frank- 
ness of the stranger’s manner something that pleased her, 
yet she almost thought it too free in one whom she could 
not believe to be very intimate with Lord Walton. Yet 
there was a grace as well as an ease in his demeanour, a 
tone not easily described, but which can only be acquired 
by long, intimate habits of familiarity w-ith persons of high 
mind and education, a self-possession, distinct from impu- 
dence, which showed her at once that the visiter was not 
one of the wild and reckless roysterers of the court and 
army of King Charles, who ])resiimed without merit, and 
endeavoured to cover vulgarity of spirit with self-confidence. 

Leading the way then to the hall, she begged the stranger 
to be seated. He bowed, and let her take her place, while 
he remairied standing before her, calculating rapidly what 
was passing in her thoughts, and, to say truth, somewhat 
struck with the beauty of this cynosure of neighbouring 
e^X'S, who, whatever he miglit have expected to tind, went 
far in loveliness beyond his imagination. 

There w^as a momentary ])ause while she thought ol 
what was next to come; hut the stranger spoke first. “ I 
must seem very bold, I fear, and somewhat too free, Miss 
Walton,” he said at length, in thus treating you as an old 
acquaintance; but the circumstances of these days engender 
strange habits of rapidity in all our doings. Rough times 
abridge ceremonies; and, besides, when our thoughts are 
familiar even with those whom we have never met, a sort 
of one-sided friendship grows up in our breasts towards them 
wdiich makes us forget that it is not rccii)rocal. 1 have so 
often heard jmur brother talk of you, so often conversed 
with him of you, that I may think myself lucky that at our 
first meeting I did not offend you by calling you Annie.” 

“It would have surprised more than off-uded,” replied 
his fair companion with a smile; “ but Charles will, I trust, 
soon make us better acquainted. Have you seen him 
lately?” 

“ Not for five years,” answered Francis Clare; “ and yet, 
sweet lady, I know more of his proceedings fhan you do, who 
parted from him but a week ago; not that he is deep- dyed 
in plots and conspiracies kept from his sister’s ear, but 
simply because he wrote to me yesterday one of his brief 
but comprehensive notes, telling me what he purposed, and 
giving me a rendezvous here to-day, which I, with my 
usual impatience, have run before by nearly an hour. I 
heard of him, too, as I came along; and though I found that 
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I should be before him, yet I hurried on, not to surprise 
liis sister all alone, and make her wonder what rash man 
had come to visit her, believe me.” 

‘‘ Such an object were little w’orth the spur, sir,” replied 
the lady, laughing; ‘^but if I understand you aright, your 
friendship with my brother must have begun when he was 
in France.” 

‘’“’Long before tliat,” replied the cavalier; “but when 
last I parted with him he was in Italy, where he left me to 
return to bis own house. We bafle each other farewell 
under the Loggia di J^anzi, in the fair town of Florence.” 

Oh! how 1 long to see that ]>lacer’ cried Annie Walton; 
“ it is one of the dreams of my imagination, which perhaps 
may never be realized.” 

“ Few dreams of the imagination ever arc,” answered her 
companion. “lie who gives himself up to fancy is like a 
man led by a child, who tells him of all the wonderful 
things that he will show him in the garden of the world, 
and when he comes to see the marvels, he finds them but 
May blossoms and brier- roses, that fade as soon as gathered, 
and leave a Ijiinch of thorns in his hand.” 

Annie A\'alt()n raised her eyes to the stranger’s brow, and 
gazed at the rich floating liair that covered it, to sec if she 
could trace any of the marks of that age w hich has proved 
the world and discovered its delusions. Bat all was youthful 
and ()})eri ; there was notliing grey or grave, and she replied — 
You sj)eak sadly of this earth and its enjoyments, sir; 
v'uid } et 1 would not part wdth Faimy and all her pleasant 
deceits if 1 could.” 

“iS^ever! never!” cried Sir Francis Clare, eagerly. “ If 
I may use. a paiadox, sweet lady, the deceits of reality are 
ten times more dangerous than those of imagination. If all 
things are delusions except the hopes of a higher and a 
holier world, let us keep the pleasant delusions at least, 
and they are those of fancy. — But w'hat have we here? 
The last new's from London?” 

“ The reply of the parliament to the king’s message,” 
answered the lady; “ and thirt 3 ‘-one good reasons for re- 
jecting his majesty’s offers, with the godly and soul-saving 
declaration of several pious men concerning Popery and 
Prelacy.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“ How easy is it,” he cried, “ to cover gross treason, not 
only to king, but to country, witli fair pretexts of freedom, or 
to hide what they themselves call the most carnal self-seek- 
ing with a garb of religious zeal, and to give the fairest 
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names to the blackest passions of our nature! ’Tfs a trite 
remark, but one that forces itsell‘ upon us every day; and 
yet this is the trade that succeeds in the world, so that ^ross 
deceit raises itself to hi^h places, and sits in purple and fine 
linen, while Honesty is left to he^ her bread, and plain Truth 
stands shivering in a ragged blanket.’* 

“ But I should think such barefaced hj^pocrisy as this,’^ 
answered the lady, “ would deceive no one. People may 
pretend to believe it, but it must be mere affectation, as bad 
as the hypocrisy itself.” 

‘‘ Your pardon, madam,” replied the cavalier : “ there 
never yet was falsehood, however impudent, which, often 
repeated and told with a smooth face, would not find many 
to give it ready credence. Not a day passes but we see 
some ir ..iistrous lie, decked out with strong assurances of 
since! ity and zeal, pass current with the ntultitude. Oh, 
lady! there is an ap[)etite for falsehood in the world that 
makes the many-headed monster gorge the food, liowever 
dirty, and, like a hungry dog, phick morsels from the very 
kennel. Yet there is some truth, too, in what these people 
say. I am not one to cover them with bad names; for, 
alas I however wrong tht y may be now^ the king put him- 
self in fuilt at first. The m«an w ho suffers himself to be 
compelled to do justice to others, will, gome time or another, 
have to compel others to do justice to him; and he w-ho 
has abandoned his friends in tune of need, will surely have 
to lament their loss when he has to struggle with enemies.” 

“And has the king done this?” asked Annie Walton. 

** Strafford, Strafford,” said the cavalier, with a melan- 
choly shake of the head; bold, finn-hearted, gallant 
Straffimd. That fatal error w^as the downfal of King Cliai les. 
Where is the hand that now shall raise him up? Lady, 
when a general finds himself in a town about to be besieged 
by the enemy, he strengthens his fortifications, and throws 
down all the scattered houses and indefensible suburbs that 
might give the foes advantage in their approach; but the 
king pursued a different course: he threw down his de- 
fences, and maintained all the suh\irbs and weak points. 
But this is sorry conversation for a lady’s ears,” he continued. 
“What a fair scene doei^ this window show! In riding 
through the low ground I did not mark all the beauty around 
me.” 

“ It is indeed as fine a view as any in the country rotind,” 
replied Annie Walton; “and often, when I feel sad at 
heart, I come and gaze out here, and seem to find comfort 
and confidence from the sight.” 
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“And. are you ever sad at heart?” asked Sir Francis 
^lare, with a smile. 

Not very often, it is true,” she answered; “ but still, in 
he present disturbed state of the country, which is like one 
)f those dark storms through which one can see no glimpse 
)f coming sunshine, I cannot but sometimes feel fears and 
tpprehensions — not for myself, indeed, for no one would 
mrt a woman, 1 suppose, but for my brother; and when I 
im thus depressed I need the sight of things which speak, 
with a voice not to be misunderstood, of God’s power, and 
lis goodness too, to show me that though the tempest may 
■ age for a time, it will give place to brighter hours at last, 
and perhaps in itself work benefit even while it seems des- 
liije(i to destroy.” 

“ Oh, may you ever feel thus!” cried the cavalier, eager- 
ly; '"for it was stich faith brought back the dove to the ark 
at length. Yet often, when we see a world of roaring waters 
around us, and destruction on every side, the heart will sink, 
and trust and confidence give way for a time. But still,” 
he added, laughing, “ I am not one to entertain many som- 
bre thoughts; and if the gay companions of thoughtless 
hours could know with what sad ideas 1 have entertained a 
fair lady, they would recommend me a Geneva skull -cap 
and a straight black cloak. I can assure you, our talk in 
the court is much less S(»lemTi. Except for an hour in the 
morning, when we speak soberly of war and policy, as men 
take a walk after breakfast for a good digestion, our days 
pass much in the consideration of lace collars, the fashion ol 
sword-knots, and of how to get them. The world, I believe, 
and most of the things in it, are not worth the waste of five 
minutes’ heavy thought; and, weighed in a just balance, 
perhaps, a madrigal and a charge <if horse, a sonnet of tif- 
fany poetry, and the plan of a campaign, are matters much 
more nearly of the same importance than we think. — But 
there comes your brother, or I am mistaken.” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried the lady, gladly, gazing out of the open 
window into the valley, along which a small party of horse- 
men were riding: “he will be here directly.” And she and 
her companion, whose conversatiim had greatly won upon 
her, continued watching the progress of the young Lord 
Walton, as he rode rapidly along the valley, till he was hid 
behind the high-wooded banks, near which, as we have 
already related, he paused to hold a short conversation with 
poor Arrah Neil. They wondered what detained him so 
long under the trees; but after a brief pause he appeared 
again, and in a few minutes he sprang from his horse at the 
hall-door. 
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CHAPTER rV. 


“ Ha, Francis!” cxclnimed Lord Walton, [grasping the ca- 
valier’s with warui eagerness, as soon as he had re- 

ceived the embrace of his sister, “are yon here before me? 
You must have used the spur from AVorcester, if your letter 
left the good tonn lx fore yon.” 

“I have used the s[>nr, (diaries,” replied his friend, “ on 
purpose to outrun you, and introduce myself to this fair lady 
without your assistance. You know I was always the most 
impatient of mortals, and strange, I fear, she tliought me; 
for I could plainly sec that she had never heard the name 
of Francis Clare be 'ore. lie spoke the last words with a 
gay iangh and some emphasis. 

“Perhaps not,” answered Loi'd AValtoii, with a grave 
smile; “ but she must know yon now, Francis, as one of her 
brother’s dearest and oldest iriemis. However, I must send 
her away from us for a minute, for I have a task for her, 
sad, but }»leasing to ])crform. 1 just now Ibuiid poor Arrah 
Xeil, dear Annie,” he continued; “she was sitting by the 
Bishop’s Well, dark and sorrowful, as well she may be. 
The poor old man Ned is dead. They dragged him as far 
as Devizes, where the lamp that has burned so faintly for 
the last two years w ent out, and tlic poor girl lias found her 
way back hither. Something must be done for her, Annie; 
and till we can settle wdiat, she must stay here. I left Lan- 
gan wdth her lo bring her up; so see to her comfort, sister, 
for by her dress I think they must have robbed her by the 
way.” 

“ Poor child!” cried Annie AA^alton. “ I was sure the old 
man would die. Can these really be Cliristians, Charles — 
for a few rash wmrds, spoken in haste, to take a man of 
seventy from his sick bed?” 

“ His words meant more than they seemed, Annie,” 
answered her brother; “at least, so I gather from their 
answer to my application for his release; but see to her com* 
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fort, dear girl, and then come back to us, for the poor thing 
sj>oke of some evil hanging over me here; and, though at 
times so strange, I have often remarked she speaks not 
lightly.” 

“No indeed, Charles,” replied his sister, with an anxious 
look. “Evil hanging over you? What can she mean?” 

“ I know not, Annie,” replied Lord Walton. . “ Nothing 
has happened to cause you alarm, has there?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered. “Dry, of Longsoaken, was 
here this morning, but he was all smoothness and civility.” 

“That looks ill,” said Sir Francis Clare, “lie must be 
a Donndhead by his name; and whenever they speak 
smoothly, beware of the serpent in the grass.” 

“And he is a serpent, if ever the earth produced one,” 
answered Lord Walton, thoughtfully. “ Did he s])eak 
smootiil}^ and civilly? So, so! What was the object of his 
visit, Annie? or had lie any apparent object?” 

“Purely, it seemed,” replied Miss Walton, “to ask after 
my health during what he called }our long absence. 1 told 
him your absence had not been lung — only a week; and 
that you had already concluded your business with the com- 
mittee, and would return to-day. So then he left that paper 
with me, which he said must be marrow and fatness to all 
well-disposed nohb men like yourself. But, indeed, he 
seemed well afftcud towards you, and said,! now recollect, 
something about the jieople of Bishop’s Merton having en- 
croached ujmn your land at Sarham, which he should be 
happy to set right fur you, and which he could do, if you 
pleased, without your name apjiearing in the matter, so as 
not to a(n ct your popularity with the God-fearing people of 
the place.” 

“ Where did he learn I ever feared to have my name ap- 
pear in any act 1 did?” asked Charles Walton, proudl3^ 
“’Tis but such low and creeping things as he is who do 
things they dare not own. He had some otlier object; this 
IS all a pretence. But go, dear Annie; there is Langan 
with the poor girl; perhaps she will tell you more tljanshe 
would say to me; hut do not press her, Annie, if she be 
unwilling. — And now, Francis,” he continued, as his sistcj 
left the room, “first, welcome after so long an absence; 
next, what is this serious business that you would speak with 
me upon?” 

“ Faith, but a little matter as this world goes,” replied 
his friend; “and yet one which would have been considered 
mighty some ten yeais ago. Now men draw tw'^o straws fo? 
the longest, or toss up a crown-piece to know which party 
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they will choose; whether they will fight for their rightful 
king or his rebel parliament ” 

‘‘ Not quite so, Francis,” replied Charles Walton, serious- 
ly; with me, at h a'*t, the question would ever be a serious 
one, whether I should dravv my swmrd for the representa- 
tives of the people of Eiigland, when fighting for the just 
liberties of the land, or for a sovereign who has somewhat 
infringed them — even if the case stood exactly as ilie par- 
liament puts it; but ” 

‘‘ I am glad you have added those words, Charles,” in- 
terrupted the cavalier; ‘‘for on them hangs all the rest. 
The king is willing to do ample justice to all men. (i ran ted 
that he has committed faults — and wdio has greater cause to 
complain than I have? — granted that he has had bad ad- 
visers — granted that be sacrificed StnffforcJ ” 

“ A terrible fault indeed,’' replied Lord Walton. 

“ Granted that his exactions were unpist — ship* money a 
breach of the best and soundest laws — the star-chamber an 
iniquitous tyranny ; still these errors were a part of his in- 
heritance; and perhaps, if we looked closely, we should find 
that our fathers who suffered, and by suHering encouraged 
such things — who fawned upon the hand that pressed them 
to the ground — who bowed readily to tyranny whenever it 
stretched forth its rod* — have as great a share of the resjxm- 
sibiiity as he has who only used the powers transmitted to 
him by his predecessors. But I came not to discuss such 
questions, Charles Walton. The king has committed errors; 
he grieves for ttiem ; he is ready to repair them ; be has done 
all that man can do to remedy evils past, and provide secu- 
rity against their recurrence. lie calls upon every loyal 
subject to aid him, not only in defending the throne iUself, 
but the country, from those w^ho would evidently shake its 
constitution to the ground, overthrow its best institutions, 
and establish, if not the reign of anarchy, the rule of a 
many-headed monster, which will, if tolerated, end in a 
<mspotisui more terrible than any we have yet seen within 
the land. And will Charles Walton, gallant and chivalrous 
as he 18 known to he — will he refuse to obey that call? Or 
IS he, who was wont to be so clear-sighted and so keen, one 
of those who believe that the pretences of the parliament 
are true; that they seek but to reduce the power of the 
crown within due limits, to lop the prerogative of those 
branches that bore oppression, and secure the freedom of 
the people, yet leave the stability of the throne? Or does 
he approve of hypocritical pretexts even to gain such ends? 
1 ^ 0 , no I I know him better.” 
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•‘Certainly,” replied the young nobleman; “I neither 
approve the practices nor believe the pretences of the par- 
liament. But I have hitherto trusted, my dear friend, 
thoiis^h they may be now intoxicated with authority, the 
exercise of which is new to them, and in their pride may 
encroach upon both the prerogative of the crown and the 
liberty of tlie subject —for I can conceive a parliament to 
become a more terrible tyrant than even a monarch — yet 
1 say, I liave trusted that the wiser and the better members 
of that ])o(]y wull recover from the drunkenness that some 
have felt, and the fears that have affected others; and that, 
at all events, if any dangerous and outrageous exercise of 
power should tal^e place, those who have never favoured 
the arbitrary use of the royal prerogative, or the licentious 
exactions of the commons, ma}'- have sufficient weight to 
counterbalance that authority which is but delegated by the 
people, and which the people can again resume.” 

Fatjil confidence,” exclaimed the cavalier, with a dark 
and melancholy look, “ which never has been, never will be 
justified I Yet it is one that in all civil strifes many wise 
and many good men have entertained, till they discovered, 
when too late, how cruelly thej’' had deceived themselves; 
till, hanging betw’'een two parties and supporting neither, 
they saw the one sink lower and lower, and the other, which 
perha])s they most condemned, rise into power, and go on 
in evil; and then, when they strove to arrest the course of 
WTong, found themselves either carried away by the current 
and involved in wickedness they would fain have opposed, 
or sunk beneath the torrent with those who endeavoured 
to divert it while it was yet fbcblo, and whose efforts they 
might have rendered successful, had they joined therein in 
time. Let me tell you, Charles, that in the history of all 
contentions such as those that now shake the land, there is 
a time when the balance of sincerity and right is clearly on 
one side, and that it is then true lovers of their countrx^ 
should step in with their whole strength to turn the balance 
of power upon that side also. There is such a time, believe 
me; and now is the moment!” 

Perhaps it is,” answered Lord Walton, thoughtfall 3 % 
said, luy friend, that I had hitherto felt the impressions 
I described. I did not deny that they are somew^hat shaken, 
perhaps more than I believe.” 

‘‘When that time has come,” continued the cavalier, 
without appearing to mark his repl}^ “it is the duty' of 
every^ man to ask himself, On which side is now the right ? 
on which side is now the danger? and, casting away the 

c 
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memory of old faults and old grievances, to choose bol^lly 
and conscientiously between the two. If he choose well, 
it will be easy for him at any after time to guard against a 
renewal of errors on the part of those whom he su]>])orts; 
but if, from any fear of such a renewal, he turn to llie side 
which he knows to he acting amiss, he commits Linisclf for 
ever to the errors he sup])orts, and can never ho])o to stop 
their course, or avert their consequences. W'iuu I aslc you 
to do is this — to choose. I say not, join the king ; I say 
not, oppose the parliament: .1 merely say, lay your 
u.pon 3 a>iir heart, forgetting mistakes that arc ask 

yourself, which is now right, and which is now WTong? and 
choose as your conscience may direct.” 

Lord Walton paused lor a few moments in deep thought; 
then giving his hand to his friend, he said, ‘‘ 1 wuil! Ask 
me no more at present, Francis; nor inquire whether, wlien 
J say I ivilU I might not say I have. Resolutions such as 
these hud better be spoken of as little as possible till they 
can be executed. Stay till to-morrow morning, then hack 
to the king. Your farther presence here might be dan- 
gerous to j'ourself, and hurtful to your cause. And now to 
other things. Ho\v long had you been here before 1 came?” 

Long enough to hiid it a dangerous abode, good iViend,” 
replied the cavalier. ‘^In truth, Walton, if you have not 
got an angel here, you have what is more like one than 
anything my eyes have j^etscen.” 

“ Ohi I know your gallant speeches,” answered Cluirlcs 
YvAlton, with a laugh, his face losing the grave cast which 
habitual to it, and brightening with cheoiVd light; 
but Annie is well accustomed to hear sweet iliiogs, and I 
f:jar not the effect of high-flown southern compiimeuts on 
her little heart, which, however gentle, is firm enough to 
stand a longer siege than any you will have time to give it. 
But,” he added, while his brow grew sad again, ‘‘ I will own 
to yon, Francis, it is her future fate that in these troublous 
times half maizes a coward of me; and though, knowing 
what is right, that will I do; yet there is a hesitating fear 
within me, lest, in the course I am destined to pursue, I 
may blliig down sorrow and misfortune upon that bright, 
kind being, who has ever been my sunshine and my hope.” 

‘‘ I can feel that it must be so, Charles,” replied his 
Aiend, gravely. Had I a sister such as that, it would be 
^,go wdth me. Therein I can do little to console, and perhaps 
to counsel or to help you. But yet, Charles AValton, you 
I am something of the ancient knight : my sword and 
^^ly heart for my king and my fair lady ; and without any 
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rash promising of love for one whom I have only known 
an hour — sncli as one-half of onr gay courtiers would make 
— I ^ive you iny word, that whatever befalls you, so long 
as life and strength last, my next thought, after my duty to 
Gofl and my sovereign, shall be to care for the protection 
and s:de< y of my friend’s sister.” 

Jyyrd Wall on smiled, with a look in which pleasure and 
grief v/ere strange]}’ blended, but he replied nothing, 
luertdy once more p’ essing Claret's hand. 

Vfhy do you smile, Charles?” asked the cavalier. “Is 
it that you tbiiik me too young, too light, too gay, to take 
such a task upon myself? My honour, my regard, you do 
not doubt, I know; and as for the rest, these are days when 
the old times of chivalry must revive, or the sun will set 
in darkness indeed; and in those ancient periods, men 
young as I am have, with a holy devotion, been the safe- 
guards and protectors of dames well-nigh as fair and bright 
as this, if we may believe the tales we read.” 

“ jh't tliose tales still ended in a marriage, Francis,” said 
Lord Walton. 

“ ^V'cll, there let it!” cried the cavalier, gaily. “ Here I 
dedicate my heart and sword to her. Those bright eyes 
vsliull l>e my load-stars on the road to glory, her smile give 
double vigour to my arm and fresh sliarpness to my lance. 
Tliore, Wuiton — is not that the true Orlando? But, seri- 
ously, what meant your somewhat rueful smile just now? 
Vf as it that you thought the gay youth of lormer days but 
little fit to suppl}^ a brother's place in time of need; or, 
perhiips, still less, to take a husband’s duties on him, if fate 
and circumstances should draw your sister’s heart towards 
him? But let me tell you, Charles, that half of the light- 
ness was the cover of deep and painful thoughts; and, be- 
sides, these are times that make even the thoughtless think; 
aud when I buckled me to the cause I serve, I cast away 
and left in foreign lands all but the higher purposes of the 
heart/’ 

•‘jSTo, no, Francis,” replied Lord Walton, interrupting 
him; “itwas neither doubt, nor fear, nor mockery, that 
made me smile. You do not suppose that, did I not know 
aud see all that is noble aud generous in your nature and 
bright and keen in your mind, I would not have taken you 
to my heart as I have done. That there might be some 
weeds in the garden I will not deny; but they were only 
t^ucii as an hour’s labour Avonld pluck out with ease, or 
such as would wither awa}^ under tlie first hot sun, and 
leave the flowers and fruit behind uninjured. I smiled but 
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to remember that some five years ago, when we were both 
in happier days than these, I. often thought that I would 
gladly give my Annie to my early friend, but little dreamed 
that times might come when he himself would offer, ere he 
had seen her twice, to be her defender and protector in 
case of her brother’s death ; and who shall say, Francis, how 
soon such loss may call for such support? But here she 
comes again: let us say no more of this; but 1 thank you, 
thank yoii from niy heart for all you promise. 1 know 
right welT that promise will be kept, if it cost your last 
drop of blood.” 

The faces of both gentlemen were grave when Annie 
Walton joined them, and on hers too there were traces' of 
some tears. 

“Poor Arrah Neil!” she said; ‘‘hers has indeed been a 
hard fate. She has made me weep with the tale of the old 
man’s sufferings, so mildly and so sweetly did she tell it. 
But I could obtain no farther information in regard to the 
danger she apprehended might befal you, Charles; and I 
cannot but think that her words were spoken in one of 
those strange dreamy moods that sometimes fall upon 
her.” 

“ I think so too,” answered Lord Walton ; “ at least it 
may be so. Where have you lodged her, Annie?” 

“She is with good dame Rachel now,” answered his 
sister; “ but to*night she is to have the little room near the 
west tower, and to-morrow you must tell me more of your 
plans for her, Charles.” 

“ I will, I will,” replied Lord Walton, “ to-morrow; ay, 
to-morrow,” and he fell into thought, without concluding 
the sentence. 

Tile evening passed more cheerfully than the conversa- 
tion which has been detailed seemed to promise. All were 
anxious to snatch a few hours from the gloomy thoughts 
that hung over the times, and few allusions were made to 
the circumstances of the day; but any other subject which 
minds full of rich stores could produce was chosen, as if to 
exclude more sombre topics. From time to time, indeed, 
both Annie Walton and their new companion would for a 
moment or two look grave and sad, as some passing cloud 
of thought swept over tliem; but the young lord, whose 
power over himself was great, kept the same even tenor, 
not gay, for such was not his disposition ; not gloomy or 
meditative, for he did not choose to be so, but calm and 
easy, conversing without apparent eff()rt on a tliousand 
varied things, and never for an instant showing the least 
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absence or forgetfulness. Yet, perhaps, all felt that there 
were dangers and disasters abroad on every side, though 
they sat there as a cheerful party, with the windows of the 
heart closed against the storm that raged without. 

There was but one moment when a shadow seemed to 
fall upon all, and that too was produced by a song. Charles 
Walton had asked his sister to sing before they parted for 
the night; and after some thought, seeking in vain fora 
livelier strain, she chose — ^perhaps from the irrepressible 
anxieties of her own heart — a little ballad, which had been 
a favourite of her mother’s, to the following effect;— 


THE SONG. 

Hope sung a song of future years, 
i^oplete with sunny hours, 

W^lien present sorrow's dew-like tears 
Should all be hid in flowers. 

But Memory backw’ard turned her eyes, 
Atul taught the heart to fear 
More stormy clouds, more angry skies. 
With each succeeding year. 

But still Hope sung, as by that voice 
Such warnings sad were given, 

In louder strains bade Youth rejoice. 
And Age look on to heaven. 


Each kept silence for a minute or two after the song wae 
done, and each gave a sigh ; but then the cavalier would 
fain have persuaded Miss Walton to sing again, for hei 
voice was one of those full of native music, which the ear 
longs for when once heard, as the weary heart of manhood 
thirsts to taste again the fearless joys of infancy. But ihe 
declined, saying she was soniewlnat weary; and shortly 
after the little party separated for the night. 

Charles Walton shook his friend’s band warmly as they 
parted, at a yet early hour, and adding to the good-night, 
‘‘We will speak more before you go to-morrow,” he him- 
self retired to his chamber, to pass several hours in medita- 
tion ere he lay down to rest. 

As soon as he was alone, the young lord sent away a ser- 
vant who was waiting for him, atid then leaned his head 
upon his hand for some ten minutes without moving. At 
length he raised his eyes to a heavy sword that hung above 
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the old carved mantel-piece, rose, took it down, drew it 
from the sheath, and gazed upon the blade. There were 
some dents and notches in the edge; and saying in a low 
tone, “It has done good service — it may do more,” he thrust 
it back again, and hung it up as before. 

“ I wiii go to my cabinet and write two lines to the king,” 
he added, after a short pause; but then again he stopped 
and meditated, murmuring, “No, it were better not to 
write : such documents are dangerous. I will send a mes- 
sage. I see they suspect me already. It were as well to 
destroy the commission and those other papers, and, if at 
all, at once. I will do it now^ What is the matter?” he 
continued, as some one knocked at the door. 

“Charles, Charles!” cried his sLster, coming into the 
room; and as he sprang to meet her, he saw that her face 
was very ]iaic. 

There is a terrible smoke,” she exclaimed, “and a rush- 
ing eoniu] like fire.” 

“ IVhereV where?” asked her brother, eagerly hurrying 
towards tiie door. 

“in the corridor, beyond my room,” answered Annie, 
“ towards the west wing. Oh, bid them ring the alarum- 
bell!” 

“On no account! on no account!” cried her brother, 
darting out. “ Call all the servants, Annie! Itim, Alice!” 
he continued, to one of his sister’s maids, who iuid Ihllowed 
her, pale ujkI trembling; scad Hugh and Hog' r liere, and 
then call tlie rest. Smoke, indeed! There is fire some- 
where! Quick, girl! quick! Go back, my Ann e, and dress 
yourself again. 1 will soon tell you more.” And thus say- 
ing, he harried on through the wide gallery, upon which 
the door of liis bed-room opened, and then along the cor- 
ridor beyond. 

The smoke grew thicker at each step he took ; the crack- 
ling and riisiiing sound of fire soon became audible, and 
then a fitful flash broke across the obscurity, like that of a 
eignal-gun seen through a heavy mist. 

In a minute he was at a large door which closed the end 
of the corridor, and through the neighbouring window he 
could sec the projection of one of the Hanking towers, wiili 
a small loophole showdng a red glare within. 

“ Here is the fire,” he cried, ^‘in iny own cabinet! How 
can this have happened?” and he laid his hand upon the 
latch. The door was locked. He tried to turn the key, 
but i t was embarrassed. “ Bring me an axe !” he exclaimed, 
hearing several of the servants following him rapidly. 
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“Bring me an axe directly — quick — quick I — all the papers 
will be burned/^ and again he tried to turn the key. 

The charter chests were removed, my lord, to the next 
room,” said the good servant Langan. ^'1 moved them 
niyseif by your own order, just before we went, that the 
floor might be repaired.” 

Tile young lord hud his hand upon his brow for an m- 
staiit, aud then said, “Let the rest perish then! It is no 
matter; atid just as he spoke, the alarum-bell rang loud and 
lo]>g. 

“ V\dia,t fool has done that?” exclaimed Charles AValton. 
“Ah, Francis! is that you?” he continued, speaking to kSIi' 
Francis Clare, who was up and following him fully dressed. 
“A r/ord in your ear: mount your horse (piickly and 
be, :fute,” he whispered. “ Vv e shall have all the country 
on us in half- an -hour. See, there are some twenty on the 
terrace already. Langan, here — go tlie round with this 
geutlenian to the stables by the hack tlien tlirough 
the wood with him till he is beyond the grounds. Francis, 
ray I am determined !” he added agrun, lowering liis voice. 

You shall sec me soon. Away, away, good friend! Y'ou 
know not the people here.” 

By this time servants were hurrying up with buckets of 
water, and witli axes to break down the door; but before 
be suliered tliat to be done, Lord \\’alton turned to one of 
those behind, saying, “Sec to poor Arrah Neil; she is in 
the chamber just beneath us. Take her to your lady’s 
I'ooiri. Few, Ivoger, 3mn and Dick move out the chests 
from the place where Laugaii says lie put them. Take 
them down to tlie terrace; ])ut set some one to vratch them. 
Lark! there is some tiling fallen within.” 

“Ulie great case of books, nj}*^ lord, bj’’ the sound,” said 
one of the men. 

“Now give me an axe,” cried the young noldeman, and 
with M few blows he dashed the lock olF the door, and 
pushed it open, bidding the men throw in the water as he 
did so. 

Out burst the flames and smoke, however, as soon as the 
obstruction was removed, v.dth such fury, that all were 
forced to run back; and as it somewhat cleared away, the 
frightful scene of destruction that the interior of the tower 
displayed, too plainly showed that there was no possibility 
left of saving that part of the building. 

“Now, my good men,” cried the ^mimg lord, “let as 
many as can find buckets keep pouring on the w^ater. The 
others help me to cut away the wmodwork between the 
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tower and the rest. Some of you run up to the conidor 
above, break down the panelling, and throw it back away 
from the flames. Fear not, but at all risks cut off the 
tower from the rest of the house. Call some of those men 
up from below. Why do they stand idle there?” 

The scene of hurry and confusion that succeeded can be 
imagined by those who have witnessed the consternation 
produced by a fire in a rural district, where few of those 
means and appliances which in great towns exist in plenty, 
but often are found ineflectual even there, are to be met 
with at all. To prevent the flames from extens»hng to the 
rest of that wing was found impossible, notwilhstaiidirig all 
the efforts of the noble master of the mansion, and the 
strenuous exertions of his servants, wdio speedily recovered 
from the first confusion of sur})risc, and recollected the old 
military habits which they had acejuired in former days. 
The tenantry, too, who flocked up at the sound of the 
alarum-hell, gave eager hut not very efficient helj), as well 
as a number of the townsfolk; but still the fire gained 
ground, extended from the tower to the rooms in the wing, 
ran along the cornices, caught the beams, and threatened 
the wdiole building with destruction, when a tall, grave 
stranger in a black cloak and hat walked calmly up to 
Lord AValton, %vho had come down to the terrace to give 
directions to the people below, and said in a low tone — 

‘‘A few poxmds of gunpowder, my lord, and a linen bag 
laid above that doorway, and under the coping-stone, will 
separate the fire from the building. The stone passage 
cuts it olf below; there is but a narrow gallery above, and 
if you can but break up the corridor ” 

‘‘1 see! 1 seel” cried Lord Walton. “Thanks, sir, 
thanks. Run, Hugh, to the armoury; you will find some 
powder there.” 

“ I beg, sir, that I may be permitted to make the 
&‘awcas'.son,” cried a tall man in flaunting apparel. “At the 
celebrated siege of Rochelle I constructed the famous 

petard wherewith we blew in the ” 

1 thank you, sir,” replied the master of the mansion, 
looking at the person who addressed him from head to 
foot with a quick but marking gaze; “I will make it my- 
self;” and without further notice he proceeded to give the 
necessary orders, and to take precautions both to ensure 
the safety of all persons near, and to guard the building as 
lliuch as possible from damage by the explosion. 

When all w'as ready, he xveiit into the house to bring 
his sister forth, lest by any chance the rooms in which she 
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had hitherto remained should be shaken more than he 
expected; and then, after having placed her at a distance, 
he himself fired the train, which, being unconfined, except 
at one part, carried the flame in an instant to the bag of 
powder, causing it to explode with a tremendous roar. A 
quantity of brickwork was thrown into the air; the gallery 
above fell in the moment after; and then, after a short 
pause, a tall neighbouring tower between the place where 
the powder had taken effect, and that where the fire was 
raging, bulged out about half-way up, and then crashed 
down, strewing the terrace with a mass of broken ruins. 

In the anxiety and excitement of the moment. Lord 
Walton had observed little but what was passing imme- 
diately before him; but as he marked the effect and was 
turning round to look for his sister, in order to tell her 
that the rest of the mansion was saved, the stranger in 
black who had spoken to him before, once more addressed 
him in a low voice, saying — 

“ You had better look to those chests, my lord; Colonel 
Thistlcton is eyeing them somewhat curiously. As for me, 

I will wish you good-night; I love not the neighbourhood 
of parliaiuciifary commissioners; but if you want good help 
at need, which perhaps may be the case soon, you have 
only to send a trusty servant to inquire for Martin Randal 
at W aterbourne, ten miles hence, and you will have fifty 
troopers with you in two hours.” 

‘‘1 understand, I understand, major!” replied Lord 
Walton. ‘‘ God speed you with my best thanks. Colonel 
Thistlcton! What came he here for?” 

No good,” replied Raudal, walking away and beckoning 
to his tall companion, who followed him with a pompous 
stride, while Lord Walton turned towards the spot to which 
he had directed his attention. He there perceived for the 
first time, three men on horseback, and one who had dis- 
mounted and was speaking with a servant who had been 
placed to watch the two large chests of papers which had , 
been removed from the wing of the building. 

As Lord Walton gazed at him, he stooped down once 
more to look at the chests with a curious and inquiring eye ; 
and striding up to him at once, the young nobleman de- 
manded, in a stern tone — 

“ AVho are you, sir? and what do you want with those 
cases?” 

“My name, my lord, is Thistleton,” replied the other; 

“ a poor colonel, by the permission of Providence, in the 
service of the parliament of England; and when matters 
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are a little more composed I will iuform your lordship, as 
my errand is with you, what excited my curiosity in regard 
to these cumbrous packages.” 

“Oh, Colonel Thistleton! That is a diilercnt affair,” 
answered Lord Walton. “As soon as I have a.'cert.aiued 
that all further danger of the fire spreading is past, I will 
have the honour of entertaining you as far as iny poor 
house, half destroyed as it is, will admit.” 

The parliamentary colonel bowed gravely, and the young 
nobleman then proceeded to give further directions to liis 
people, mingling Vvith commands respecting the fire and the 
security of the rest of the mansion, sundry orders spolcca 
in a low tone to those servants on whom he co.uld most 
rely, and to some of his principal tenants. 

When he had assured himself that all was safe, and had 
set a watch, he returned to his sister’s side, and led lier 
back to the house, whispering as he w^eut — 

“ Keep two of your maids with you in your chamber to- 
night, Annie. See to poor Arrah ISIcil; and sif da'.vn to- 
morrow, dear girl, make preparations for a jouiaic'v. Ask 
no questions, sweet sister, but pack up all that you most 
value — all trinkets, jewels, gold and silver, for we may, 
perhaps, have to go far.” 

Annie Walton gazed at him with a look of sorrowful, 
half-bewildered inquiry; but he added, “I cannot explain 
now, dear one; I will tell you more to-morrow;” and she 
followed him silently into the house, where he lefr In r, aiul 
at once went back to show as much courtesy <o Colonel 
Thistleton and his companions as the feelings of his heart 
would permit. 
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CHAPTER V. 


’This is a laraenlablc and very sad ^sitation, my lord,’ 
'b)nc] Thistleton, as soon as he was seated with two 
C'Jin[):rjioos in the large room we have before described. 

‘\[r. is indeed, colonel,” rejdied Lord Walton, ‘‘and will 
cost, me at least ten thousand pounds to repair: so that I 
ho|/0 you have not come lor anything like a benevolence, 
&uch i!S our kings of old used sometimes to levy upon their 
subjects, for I could ill spare one to the hononralle house 
j\i! t no V. Langan,” he continued to the servant who ap- 

peared at the door, have wine and meat set out in the 
hall. We hhall all want refreshment,” 

^^No, my lord,” replied Colonel Thistleton, with some 
degree of hesitation; the houses of parliament resort to 
no illegal and unjustifiable acts of taxation. Labouring but 
for the defence of themselves, of the king’s person, and the 
liberty and laws of the kingdom, they take care to abide by 
the true rights and customs of the country; but at the same 
time, lu}’' lord, they think it but proper and nccessarj^ as 
well f )r the safety of the state as for the exculpation ot 
persons uiijustl}^ accused, to iucpiire into and examine, 
either by the judges appointed by law, or by a committee 
of their own body, where any highly honourable and devout 
person is subjected to calnmuy, into all charges of resis- 
tance to the authority of the two houses, or of conspiracy 
for the purpose of levying war and further endangering the 
Condi lion of the poor distracted realm.” 

The colour somewhat increased in Lord Walton’s cheek, 
but without pause he replied, gravely — 

Tlioy are quite right, sir; and if, as I gather from what 
jmu say, you are come into this part of the country upon 
sucli an eirand, you will find me very ready and willing to 
give you every assistance in power.” 

the commission Colonel Thistleton had to perform 
was of a nature somewhat delicate; for the demeanour of 
the A\'"alton family, at the first resistance shown to the 
arbitrary proceedings of the court, had been favourable to 
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the Tiewi of graeral freedom, which were then alone appa- 
rwt on tiie side of tfao parliament^ and though it had 
become evident that the j^oung lord had grown cold as 
the;y stretched their pretensions, and had even remonstrated 
against several of their proceedings, yet liis course had not 
been so decided as to cut oiF all hope of attaching him to 
the party favourable to resistance of the royal authority by 
arms, while the task that the worthy committee-man was 
charged to execute was one likely to alienate him for ever, 
if the grounds for suspicion were found unreasonable. 
However, he was a skilful man, ever ready to take advan- 
tage of opportunity, and he therefore replied — 

“ I was quite sure, my lord, that we should find every 
readiness in your lordship. We have, indeed, the unplea- 
sant duty to perform (which I trust we shall do disci eetly) 
of investigating charges against a number of persons in 
this country; but as it is advisable that those in whose 
affection and loyalty we have the utmost confidence should 
set an example to others against whom there is just cause 
of suspicion, it is as well that I should inform your lordship 
that not long since, at Chippenham, a false and calumnious 
accusation was made against you to our worthy brother, Dr. 

Bastwick, here present ” 

Of which I do not credit a word,” added the doctor. 

“ Charging you with countenancing the cruel prepara- 
tions for war made by the king against his loyal subjects, 
and with having entered into correspondence with liis 
majesty, and received a commission under his baud to levy 
horse against the honourable houses. 

He paused, as if for a reply, and Lord Walton, with a 
frowning brow and flushed cheek, answered — 

“ So, sir, I am to suppose, in short, that you have come 
hither to examine my house, and search for the correspon- 
deub^you speak of?” 

1^^ Exactly, sir,” replied a less prudent member of the 
^ifimittee, named Batten ; but Thistleton cut him short by 
adding, ‘‘ Wc are perfectly sure that your lordship, whose 
family have ilways been godly and well-disposed, would 
rejoice at an opportunity of showing the world how readily 
you would submit to the authority of parliament, and clear 
youajse^ of all false md unjust reproaches.” 

Shield such reprodches against a person of such a 
chljfcdcter be listened to for a moment?” asked the young 
noijtcman; “ and on my word, gentlemen,” he added, ‘‘ you 
are somewhat bold men to venture on the task.” 

“ Not so bold as you give us credit for, my lord,” replied 
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flatten, talcing once more the reply ont of Thistleton’s 
mouth: “there is a troop of horse under your park wall.** 

“ Then it seems,” rejoined Lord Walton, “ that you did 
not really calculate upon such unresisting submission as 
you affected to expect at first. I must, of course, yield to 
force. However,” he continued with a smile, “I am 
certainly not prepared to resist, even if I were willing.” 

“ That want of pi eparation shows your lordship to be 
innocent,” answered the cautious Thistleton — “a point upon 
which I have no doubt. It was judged necessary to insti- 
tute inquiries into all cases of malignant resistance to the 
authority of parliament in this countr}^; and it was to meet 
any opposition in such instances that the troop of horse was 
sent, not against your lordship, of whose conduct we are 
quite sure, though we thought it would show unrighteous 
partiality if we did not in some way notice the charges made 
against you ” 

“Charges made upon oath, be it remarked,” said Dr. 
Bast wick. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” rejoined Lord Walton, “it is useless 
to discuss "this question further. I will even take it for 
granted that you have due warrant for your proceeding, 
and merely ask what you intend to do next.” 

“Why, tlie fact is this, my very good lord,” replied 
Thistleton: “the information stated that we should find 
the papers in question in the wes*t tower, in a chamber used 
by your lordship as a cabinet or writing-room, on the first 
floor from the ground. Now, I was informed but now, that 
two large chests which I saw on the terrace without con- 
tained writings of value, which had just been removed from 
the fire. It would be satisfactory to us to look into those 
cases.” 

“ Surely not to-night,” said the young nobleman. 

“ I think it would be expedient,’* said Thistleton. 

“ It would prevent evil surmises,” added Bastwick. 

“ No time like the present,” cried Batten. “The king’s 
coniniission might be gone before to-morrow.” 

“ They keys, I fear, have been lost in the fire,” answered 
Lord AValton, giving him a look of contempt. 

“They will easily be broken open,” replied Batten. 

“ I may not exactly like to have all my papers left open 
to the wwld,” said the young nobleman, gravely; “but 
having now clearly ascertained how far the suspicions of 
the parliament really go, I will make no farther objection. 
But I give jmu all notice, that I protest against this act; 
and that when next I take my place amongst the peers of 
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England, I will move for an inquiry into the whole pro- 
ceeding. Without there! biing in those cases ol'jnivere, 

and some instrument tor forcing open thv‘ locks.” 'rtins 
saying, he rose, and, turning to the window, Joolseci out 
upon the terrace, which stiil partially iihindinu^ed by 
the fitful glare of the decaying fire m the tower. 

In a few minutes four s.oot stivants appcaitd, CTrrving 
in the chests, and having received oiuervs to liet'k tlKiii 
open, soon laid the coidtnN hare before the to ,Lr e ;. ls of 
the parliamentary^ commissi oners. (Ireat, Ih^wcmci. wps 
their aisappointment to perceive nothing on the (' j) bu^ old 
deeds a .d ])archnK.uts, amIIi many a waxen uai nkut 
from > l>"()ad ribbon. 'J’hey were not so easily 
howoA , and proceeded to turn out the uhule e<ide»'is, 
strev , the floor of the saloon with yellow \\l 

Lord , aiton spoke a few words to Langaii, ulio left il e 
room. 

Well, gentlemen, are you sati«tficd?” asked the young 
nobleman at length, when l!ie bottom of each case was laid 
bare. ‘‘ If so, the servants shall replace tlie pa[)er^, and 
we will to supper.” 

'idle coniiiiittee whispered together for a moment ere they 
re})hed, but Lord Walton could catch the w’ords ‘‘■Xo, no! 
not now. To-morrow at daybreak. There ha^ cNidtutly 
bcv.n no ])reparation. ila\en]) the tio(q> ]>y that UiiA,” 
and Ollier broken sentences, which evidently^ sho^ved huii 
that farther proceedings Avere in coutettipLitioii. 

We wdll, my Joid, put oil* any further ])u till 
to-morrow,” Ooloucl 'lluotletou replied at J .1 , ‘-upon 
your lordship pledging us your wwd of honour Iba^ you 
will not leave the house, nor send out of it aiiy]4i]i^i of 
aiiy^ kind or sort wdiatevtr.” 

“I shall most assuredly leave the house,” re])lied Lcu-d 
Walton, "^for I am Loiiig in five minutes to as-ure ^ Jf 
that the fire will spread no farther. But if you lueau that 
I am not to absent myself, 1 have no intention of so d(*ing, 
and will promise to stay and 'entertain my unex]). cted 
guests as bcQts their quality and ^commissi on: nor will I 
send henee or make away with any ftyWr, from the warrant 
of array oirected by Henry IL to ii^®^stor, down to the 
cellar-book of the old butler. So to supper; and 

let us forget for the time all that iiiim|li!a^t in our meet 
ing. The day will come, and th^ l|K»*lhe world is a 
week older, when 1 will deal witWH^i^ the proper 

place and in the proper ^ 

“Be that as you please, Thistlcton: 
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“we doubt not we shall be justified. Myself and Dr. 
Bastwick will in the mean time gladly accept your hos- 
pitality. Captain Batten, however, may be wanted with 
his troop.” 

Nf]y,” cried the young lord, it were a pity to deprive 
yourselves of one of your most able and active members. If 
Captain Tattm have any orders to give, he can send them 
ill There lie paper and pens, and I remarked that 

he had a trooi)er witliout. My wine is good, gentlemen, 
and venison is yet in season.” 

twill do as ivell to write,” said Batten, who, always 
ready to take his part in all that was unpleasant, wais not 
without iiicloiation to share in things more agreeable; and 
prcicceding to the writing-table inThe window^ he had soon 
eoTicocfed a hasty note, which he carried out himself, while 
tlic with the owner of the mansion, proceeded to the 
caliu 

"W hen the meal was over — and the commissioners did not 
spare it — Loi d Walton ordered them to be conducted to the 
rooms prepared for them, and took leave, saying, To- 
morrow', genthjmen, at five, if you please, we will proceed 
to further ’oasincss. In the mean while, good night.” 

The beds were soft and downj’-, tlie guests of Lord Wal- 
ton tired with the fatigues of the preceding day, and it was 
somewhat later than the hour appointed when the members 
of t!ic committee rose; and then, on looking forth from his 
window, Captain Batten was surprised and disappointed not 
to see his troop of horse drawn up in the park, as he had 
ordered them to muster there by half-past' fbur. His fwo 
com])aui()ns were down before him, and he found them, 
witii the noble owner of the mansion, in the hall. Lord 
“W' altoii immediately signified in a grave tone that it would 
be better to proceed on their search; but the task was 
sooner begun than ended, for Bishop’s Merton House, even 
in its dismembered state, was not easily examined from one 
end to the other. Room after room was ransacked, every 
article of furniture w^eh could be supposed to conceal 
papers was subjected;4iii^hc perquisitions of the three com- 
iiiisaioners; and it be recollected that, in those days, 
poo[>!le had not muljS^fiJd the luxuries and conveniences of 
life to such a dcgr^‘ '^«id[ scarcely to be able to turn amidst 
the crowed of supe^liiti^s. Still nothing was discovered; 
for Lord Walto^, mough young, was a man of regular 
habits, and his papers were not all scattered over bis dwell- 
ing, but gathered regularly into one repository. 

At length Colonel Thistleton, after ha^mlg twice passed 
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through the corridor and gallery, pointed to a door in the 
former, saying, “We have omitted that room several times, 
my lord. It may be necessary that we examine there, 
merely for the sake of making our task complete. Yoti will 
understand me clearly, my most honourable friend, that I 
am perfectly satisfied, and indeed was so from the first; hut 
we must be enabled to say that we have not left any part 
of the mansion unseen.” 

'The young nobleman heard him to the end, and tljcii re* 
plied gravel}^ — 

“Those are my sister's apartments, sir.” 

“Nevertheless, my lord,” answered Dr. Bastwick. 

But Lord AValton cut him short, with a frowuiing brow 
and a flushed cheek. 

“There is no ‘nevertheless,’ sir,” he said. “Those are 
my sister’s apartments — that is enough. Let me sec the 
man that dares wag a foot towards them.” 

“ Nay, my good lord,” cried Thistleton, in a mild and de- 
precating tone, “ we mean no offence. If the lady sleep, we 
can wait her awaking. We need not go in now.” 

“Neither now nor ever, sir,” answered the young no])le- 
man, sternly. “ There are no papers of mine there; of that 
I pledge my honour. If that satisfies you, well.” 

“ But it does not, sir,” cried Batten. 

“ Tiicn that is well also,” answered Lord Walton, turning 
away with a look of scorn. 

Thistleton spoke a word to his two companions, and then 
followed the young nobleman, exclaiming — 

“ My lord, my lord!” 

“ You speak loud, sir,” rejoined Charles Walton, wall^ing 
on. “ I will hear you in the hall. Remember there are 
people who can sleep despite of parliamentary committees.” 

“This is too insolent,” whispered Batten. “If you ar- 
rest him not, Master Thistleton, I will.” 

“ Leave him to me,” answered the colonel, grcavcly. “A 
committee of the house must not be bearded by the best 
man in the realm. Leave him to me;” and thus saying, he 
followed the young lord down the stJdrs. 

When they were in the hall, in trhieh were several ser- 
vants, Lord Walton paused in the il(lifiiS't. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” he said, ‘^cwl^at are your farther 
commands?” 

“I have but to ask, my lord^’^ denuded Thistleton^ 
“whether you are disposed to resist the fii^ful authority of 
parliament?” 

“ The unlawful exercise of authority it does not possesws, 
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you mean,” replied the peer. “ But, not to cavil at words, 
sir — if 1 say I am, what then?” 

Why, then I should be obliged to do that which would 
be most unpleasant to me,” replied Colonel Thistleton. 

“ I rather think, however, that such must be tlie result, 
sir,” rejoined Charles Walton, with a cold and iudilferent 
air. 

‘‘ I mean, sir, that I shall be compelled to put you under 
some restraint,” said Thistleton, with an brow, 

which must certainly be done if ” 

‘‘ If I permit you,” added Lord Walton, seeing that he 
paused, “ Colonel Thistleton, you are mistaken,” be con- 
tinued, advancing towards him. arrest you, sir, ibr high 
treason, in the king’s name! Give up your sword!” and he 
laid his hand firmly on his shoulder. 

Lr. Bastwick shrank back, and looked towards the door; 
and while the colour died away in Batten’s cheek, Thistle- 
ton shook off the young lord’s grasp, exclaiming — 

“ Call up the horse from the window, Batten!” and as he 
spoke he drew his blade. 

“They are not there,” answered Batten, with shaking 
knees. 

“ No, sir, they are not there,” rejoined the master of the 
mansion; “those that are left of them are now galloping 
hard to escape Major Randal’s keen riders. You may have 
heard of his name, sir ; and it would be well to put up your 
weapon and submit to what cannot be avoided. Call in a 
party, Langari !” 

“ Well, my lord,” cried Thistleton, thrusting back his 
sword into the scabbard, “ this is a most shameless breach 
of ” 

“ Of what, sir?” demanded Lord Walton. “ You came 
hither upon an unsavoury errand. You have attempffed to 
cozen me from the beginning. Without lawful power or 
authority you have infringed upon the rights of an Eng- 
lishman ; and I told you that I would stay here to deal with 
my unexpected guests as befitted their quality and commis- 
sion. But mark me, Colonel Thistleton : had you been mo- 
derate and wise — had you carried on your search with 
decency — 3^11 should have gone from this house without 
hindrance or molestation. I would have remembered that 
I had given the parliament no greater intimation of my in- 
tentions than they have given me, and treated yon with 
civility and respect; but you have exceeded all propriety: 
you have pried where no likelihood existed of finding what 
you sought; you have even expressed the purpose of in- 
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trading on the privicy of my sister’s chamber. The mea- 
sure is full, gentlemen, and it is now too late. You are dl 
three prisoners under arrest ; and it will bo for his majesty 
to determine the full extent of your deserts. You see it is 
in vain to resist,” he added, pointing to the door, where 
stood a party of soldiers fully armed. “ Take them back 
to their chambers, Langan ; sufier no communication be- 
tween them ; place a sentry at each door, and then return 
to me.” 

The members of the committee looked dolefully in each 
other’s faces ; but they well saw that what the young noble- 
man said was but too true, regarding the uselessness of re- 
monstrance or opposition, and with bent heads and dejected 
countenances they were led away. 
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CHAPTER VL 


“ Now, Ropier Hartiip,” said the oung lord, as soon as the 
deputies were gone, “ tell me more of this news. You were 
witJ] the party, it seems.” 

Why, yes, my lord,” replied a tall, long-boned Wilt- 
shire mail, dressed in the full colours of the house of Wal- 
ton, with broadsword by his side and pistols in bis belt; 
‘‘ Langan took me with liim without saying a word of where 
he was going. He told me afterwards that he w^as obliged 
to come back for lear your lordship should need him, and 
that I was to sta}^ wdth the major and his troop, because I 
knew all the lanes and byways, and, moreover, loved play- 
ing with hand and arm.” 

“ It was well bethought,” said his master; they might 
need a guide.” 

I don’t know, my lord,” replied the servant; “ but the 
captain of the troop seemed to know all the hedgerows as 
if he had been born among them. But as soon as Major 
Randal had heard Langan’s message, he gave the order to 
muster and be ready in an hour. That was about balf-past 
one, my lord, for we had scattered the pebbles about as we 
w^ent, 1 warrant, and before half-past tw^o the troop w ere in 
their saddles, and moving down at a brisk trot by Luniley 
Lane, aiul then at a canter over the common. That brought 
us to Hill Down, where all the folks were asleep, and then 
wc hrid three miles of high-road to Rushford. As we were 
crossing, the brook, or rather Jetting the horses drink, for 
the major had a care to the beasts’ mouths, it being a hot 
night, we heard a trumpet sound Bishop’s Merton way; so 
then he gave the order to trot, and taking-the cart-road we 
came upon the edge of the meadows, where we could see 
the road up to the house and yet have shelter of the alders ; 
and there we sat quite still till wc saw the Roundiiead ras- 
cals coming up at a walk, with a sort of animal at their head 
more like a chandler than a soldier, and beside him, Dry, 
of Longsoaken, on his grey mare. When they got out clear 
upon the meadowy old Dry pointed along towanls the bot- 
tom and said something — we could not hear what he said, 
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but it was like as if he told them, ‘If you keep down that 
way, you’ll get up to the house without being seen from the 
windows.’ The major spoke never a word. Indeed, he 
spoke very little all the time, but let them go on till ” 

“ Was Dry still with them?” asked his master, interrupt- 
ing Ms discourse. 

‘‘Lord bless your lordship I no,” answered the servant; 
“ he left them as soon as he had pointed out the way, and 
trotted back. But when they were half-across the mea- 
dows, about half a gun-shot from the alders, a trumpeter’s 
horse of ours smelt them out, and like an undrilled beast, 
thinking his master was somewhat long in sounding the 
charge, he began and neighed as loud as he could. There- 
upon they halted, and began to look about, as if a horse 
neighing was somewhat wonderful; then the major gave the 
word, and we were out from the alders in a minute, and 
down upon them. Your lordship has seen a plump of teal 
rise up from a pond and whirl away all in a sweep. Well, 
four-fifths of them were round in a minute, and longest legs 
won the day. About twenty old fellows, with copper noses 
and steel caps, stood their ground, however, and fired their 
pistols at us, keeping all together, and showing broadsword. 
But we took to steel too, and they could not bide it, buf 
broke; and though they fought better than I ever thoughi 
to see such crop-eared hounds fight, they were forced tc 
follow their fellows, though not before some seven ha( 
tasted green turf, and had as much of it as will serve then 
till the world’s end. Then we wheeled and followed the 
rest, cutting them off from the town ; and, though they rodt 
hard, yet more than nine or ten had cause to wish thei 
spurs were better, till at length, after having chased then 
back to Hushford, the major sent our captain, Barecolt, will 
thirty men, to keep them going while he halted, and gav< 
me ten to bring here, saying your lordship might neec 
them.” 

“Then, did Dry, of Longsoaken, fly with them?” de 
manded his lord; “or did he run back to the town?” 

“ I doubt thaf he knew of the affair at all, my lord,” re 
plied the man; “he was far down the lane before we chargee 
No trumpet was blown for fear of bringing the militia me 
from Bishop’s Merton upon us, and the banks would proven 
him from seeing or hearing cither.” 

“Then we will strike a blow at him,” said Lord Waltor 

The servant rubbed his hands and laughed. “That wil 
rejoice the cockles of many a poor man’s heart in Bishop’ 
Merton,” he cried. “The old sanctified sinner is hated ? 
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much as be is feared. Why he was the cause of poor old 
Sergeant Neil being dragged away, and killed wuh bad 
usage ; and I do believe the boys would stone him on the 
green if they knew it, for he — the old man — used to ga her 
the lads about him on the green and tell them stories of the 
old wars, when Tyrone was a rebel in Ireland and he fought 
under Blount, Earl of Devon, till their little eyes almost 
came out of their heads.” 

“Dry was the cause, did you say?” asked the young 
nobleman. “I thought the only cause was found in the 
v.^ords he spoke — that the king, if he were well counselled, 
would call William of Orange to his aid, would raise his 
standard at once, march to London, proclaim martial law, 
and hang the two ringleaders of the parliament before the 
door of the house.” 

“Ay, my lord, that was the pretence,” replied the ser- 
vant, “tliough he never said all that; and they pretended, 
too, lie knew more of what w'as going on in the north, if he 
chose to speak. But the real reason was that the old man, 
one day last year, when he was stronger than he was after- 
wards, heard the sneaking villain saying things to poor little 
Arrah that were not comely, and broke his head with his 
staff. Dry stomached the affront till the time came for his 
revenge, and then brought the men over from Devizes to 
take old Neil away; so I am right glad your lordship is 
going to punish him on that account.” 

“ Tis not on that account, Koger Hartup,” replied his 
master, gravely, “for of that I know nothing; but first, the 
man is a rank traitor, as there is proof enough ; and secondly, 
I am convinced that this fire last night was not kindled with- 
out help. There were men seen about the place just after 
dark. Drj^ was up here upon a false pretence in the morn- 
ing ; and no one was near the west tower with a light. Bring 
me the paper and ink, and call the lance prisade of the troop 
wlio came with the men.” 

He Wrote a few hasty lines while the servant was gone ; 
and on his return with a stout, broad-set soldier, the young 
nobleman said: “Now, sir, do you think that Major Ilandal 
will object to your executing a warrant under my hand for 
the arrest of a rank traitor in the neighbourhood?” 

I was ordered to receive your commands, my lord, and 
obey them,*’ replied the soldier. “ But the major told me 
to beg your lordship to let liim know early what you in- 
tended to do, for that he did not hold it safe to remain here 
much after noon, for fear of being cut off.” 

“ I will send to him directly,” replied Lord Walton ; “ but 
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you, in the mean time, take this warrant, and go round by 
the back of the town to a place called Longsoaken, where 
you will apprehend one Ezekiel Dry. Bring him hither 
without giving him time to speak with any one in private.” 

“But if he resists?” asked the man. 

“ Use force,” answered Lord Walton, and then added, 
♦>but there will be no resistance. Take all your men with 
you but those who are guarding the committee-men, and 
five of my people besides. You, Roger, go with him, with 
Hugh, and three others. Leave Langan, for I shall want 
him; and now,” he continued, as soon as they had retired, 
“to examine into the business of this fire.” i 

Thus saying, he rose, took his hat, which lay beside him, 
and passing through the neighbouring hall, went out upon 
the terrace. Then circling round the ruins of the tower 
which had fallen he made his way to the end, where, black 
and still reeking, stood the part of the building in which the 
fire had commenced. 

No one was near, and Lord Walton stood and gazed at 
the ruin for several minutes with sad and solemn teeiings. 
It looked to him like the corpse of one untimely slain ; all 
was grey and desolate where lately had been life and cheer- 
fulness. The room in which he used to sit was gone, and 
all that marked the spot where he had passed many an hour 
of calm and pleasant contemplation were the charred ends 
of the rafters, and one stout beam, which, not quite de- 
stroyed, hunjr black and crumbling from side to side, bend- 
ing down half broken in the midst. Part of the wall had 
fallen in, and part still stood, rugged and ruined, while in 
the chamber below some tattered fragments of rich damask 
furniture and old tapestry hung fluttering in the wind. The 
smoke still rose up from the pile of rubbish beneath; but 
on one of the chimneys a bird had already ventured to 
perch, as if claiming it thenceforth for the inheritance of 
the wild things of the earth. 

After a few minutes’ sad contemplation the young lord 
turned and looked around over the fair scene he was about 
to leave perhaps for ever, as it lay calm and smiling in the 
sunshine of the early morning, notwithstanding all the de- 
struction of the preceding night, and the gloomy prospects 
of the future, with the same peaceful indifference wherewith 
some have supposed the disembodied spirit to look upon the 
wild passions and contentions of the world. 

As he gazed, however, he saw the figure of a girl seated 
upon the trunk of a felled beech-tree, which lay close be- 
neath the terrace, and instantly perceiving that it was that 
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of Arrali Neil, he beckoned to her to come up to him. The 
girl did so without hesitation : and as she climbed the stone 
steps which led from the park he watched her countenance, 
to see if the moody and abstracted fit to which she was fre- 
quently subject was still upon her, or had passed away. 

There was no trace of it left. Her beautiful eyes were 
clear and bright, and full of intelligence, though her brow 
was grave and even sad, and her look was raised towards 
him with a gentle, imploring, deprecating expression, as it 
she had in some way offended and sought forgiveness. 

“Well, my poor Arrah,”said the young nobleman, in a 
kind tone, “ 1 fear you were much frightened last night.” 

“ I was frightened, my lord,” she answered, bonding down 
her eyes, “ but not much ; I knew it was for the best, and 
hoped that it would soon be extinguished.” 

“All things are for the best,” replied Lord Walton. 
“ God forbid that I should doubt it, Arrah. Yet this has 
been a severe loss and a great grief to me ; for I cannot see 
the house of my fathers so injured without regret. It is 
not that many invaluable and* rare things have been de- 
stroyed, but that mementos of the past are gone with them 
—-things the siglit of which recalled the days of boyhood- 
places stored with a thousand memories, aj, and a thousand 
associations with times before my own. 1 can no longer sit 
in tJiat room, Arrah, and think of those who tenanted it in 
former years, or of all the many scenes that have there 
taken place/* 

“I am very sorry for it indeed,” reifiied Arrah Neil; 

“ but yet and she paused, leaving her sentence uu- 

concluded. 

“ Tell me, Arrah,” continued Lord Walton, not heeding 
her broken reply, “ when you had retired to rest last night, 
which they tell me was about nine, did you hear any noise 
in the tower, or any one going up the stairs which pass close , 
behind the room where you slept?” 

She gazed at him for a moment in silence, with her large 
bright eyes fixed somewhat sadly upon his countenance, 
then shook her head and answered, “No one.** 

The young lord remarked the peculiarity of her look, and 
added, “ I am sure you would answer truly, Arrah, for your 
poor grandfather, who gave you an education so much above 
that which persons far higher in rank bestow upon their 
children, taught you I know always to adhere to truth. Yet 
hear me, Arrah ; I have always tried to be kind to you and 
yours ; I have ^en fond of you from your childhood. Now 
i suspect that this fire was not the wrork ol accident* I 
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cannot find that the door at the foot of the tower was closed 
last night. That enemies were abroad I have too good rea- 
son to know; and you, too, warned me yourself that danger 
was at hand ” 

“ Oh, but it was not that! — ^it was not that!” cried Arrali 
Neil; ‘^the danger I feared for you was not of fire, Charles 
Walton. Ask me not to tell you, for they made me swear 
I would not before they would let me go.” 

Indeecl !” exclaimed the J'oung nobleman, gazing at her 
thoughtfully. “Well, I will not ask you then.'” 

“ ])o not! do not!” she cried, “for I could not refuse you 
anything; and that would be wrong after I have sworn: I 
would lay down my life for you, indeed I would ; but you 
would not wdsh me to break my word.” 

“No, no!” replied Lord Walton; “but to return. I sus- 
pect, as 1 have said, that this destruction has not been 
committed by accident.” 

“Not entirely,” said Arrah Neil, looking down. 

“Not entirely!” exclaimed the peer. “Then 3^011 know 
how it happened — you know who did it — Arrah, speak, who 
was it? That, at least, I may ask.” 

The poor girl trembled terribly, but then, in a low sad 
voice she answered, “It was I.” 

“ You? — you?” cried Lord Walton, gazing at her sternly, 
while his lip quivered in the attempt to suppress the emo- 
tions within him. The girl answered nothing, and af.cr a 
struggle with Winself he weaved his hand, saying, “I for- 
give you, iny poor girl, you did it wdien j^ou were not 
yourself. Tell no one else, Arrah — the secret is safe with 
me;” and he turned away, lest one harsh word should 
mingle with the kinder ones he had spoken. 

Wlien he had gone some ten or twelve paces, however, 
Arrah Neil darted after him, caught his hand, and pressed 
her beautiful lips upon it. 

“Do not abandon me, Charles Walton,” she said. “ Do 
not cast me off and hate me. Tell me, would you rather 
see all those ruins, and lose all you have lost, or be to- 
morrow a prisoner in the dark Tower of London, perhaps 
never to ride the green fields again while you live?” 

Lord Walton paused with a look of bewildered inquiry; 
but then suddenly a light rose up in his eyes, and laying 
his hand upon Arrah Neil’s shoulder, he said, “ Thank you, 
Arrah! thank you. ’Tis a wild way of deliverance. Yet 
thank you, dear child. You meant it well, and it has suc- 
ceeded. But here are people coming. Go back to Annie; 
we must not leave you behind us.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 


The seasons of the year seemed to take their tone from 
the spirit of the times and the discord that was raging 
throughout the land. The summer was gloomy and full of 
storms. Instead of bright sunshine and smiling skies, 
heav}^ clouds had been gathering over the heavens from 
the beginning of the year; and although every now and 
then a warm and splendid day, such as that which we 
have described in the beginning of this tale, broke in 
uj)on the heavy aspect of the summer, as if to remind man 
of fairer and happier times, yet week after week passed in 
tempests, rain, and gloom; and signs and portents, such as 
might have alarmed nations in more superstitious days, 
were seen in the sky, and filled the hearts of the more 
timid with apprehension. 

It was upon the morning of one of these sad and frown- 
ing days that a troop of horse, consisting of about a hun- 
dred and fifty men, well armed and mounted, took its way 
across a wide and somewhat barren plain about forty miles 
to the north-east of Bishop’s Merton, encumbered with a 
good deal of baggage, and escorting two or three of the 
heavy carriages of the times, in which were some six or 
seven women. The prospect was wide and dreary, extend- 
ing in a number of grey lines which afforded the eye no 
pleasing object to rest upon, except here and there a little 
mound or tumulus bearing on its top a clump of black- 
looking trees. In the distance was a range of low wood, 
appartotly stunted and withered by the chilling blasts which 
swept over the plain ; and a piece of water of some extent 
was seen glistening on the right, with the sandy road, along 
which the cavalcade took its w^ay, winding between the 
mere and the wood. No hedgerows broke the wide ex- 
tent, and the ground appeared to be somewhat marshy, for 
numerous ditches intersected it in every direction, and a 
large trench ran along on either side of the path, with here 
and there a small wooden bridge to cross from the sandy 
highway to the green turf of the plain. 

The progress of the party was not very quick, for, as wc 
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have said, the carriages were heavy, and their wheels, as 
well as those of the two or three carts and waggons, sank 
deep in the loose and shifting soil of the road. By the 
side of the foremost of the carriages generally rode a cava- 
lier, with whom the reader is already acquainted under the 
name o: Lord Walton, and ever and anon he laid his hand 
upon the heavy door, nnd spoke in at the window to his 
sister or to Arrah Neil, the latter seldom replying except 
by a monosyllable or a look. Annie Walton, however, 
conversed with him gaily and lightly; not that her heart 
was by any means at ease, or her bosom without its appre- 
prehensions ; but she was well aware that her brother was 
grieved for all the inconvenience that she suffered, and for 
the danger to w’hich she was exposed ; and, with kindly 
and generous feeling towards him, she made as little as 
possible of every annoyance on tlie#march, concealed all 
the fears that she might experience, and seemed unconscious 
of the perils of the w^ay. She might not, it is true, deceive 
her brother as to her ovm sensations, for he knew her well, 
and understood her kindness and devotion ; but still it 
made the burden lighter to him to hear no murmur, and to 
witness no terror. 

. From time to time, during the march of the two pre- 
ceding days, some of the rumours which, true and false 
alike, always run through a country in a state of agitation, 
had reached Lord Walton’s party, speaking of troops 
marching hither and thither in the neighbourhood. Now 
it was a detachment from Lord Essex’s array ; now it was a 
body of men crossing the country, to reinforce Waller ; now 
it was a body of militia called out by parliamentary com- 
missioners from the district or the county through which 
they were passing. But Lord Walton paid little atten- 
tion to these reports, having taken every necessary precau- 
tion, by throwing out several small parties in front, at the 
distance of about two or three miles, to gtiard against sur- 
prise, and secure his onward course towards Coventry. 

When any rumour reached him, indeed, which bore 
more strongly the semblance of truth than the rest, and 
was corroborated by his own knowledge of the position 
and designs of the various persons to whom it rcfeired, he 
would ride forward to the head of the line, and converse 
for a few tnrautes with athin, bony, grave-looking personage 
in black, who bore few signs of being a military man, ex- 
cept his large boots of untanned leather, his heavy steel- 
mounted sword, and the pistols at his saddle-bow. Thus, 
w^hen they had got about half way across the plain, and a 
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horseman galloped np from the right, leaping one two 
narrow ditches by which it was intersected, and then, not 
able to cross the wider trench which separated the road 
from the turf, riding along by the side of the troop, and 
making signs to Charles Walton that he had something to 
communicate, the young nobleman accordingly reined in 
his horse, and suffering his party to pass on, lingered be- 
hind till they were out of ear-shot. 

‘‘ Well, Master Hurst,” he then asked, “ what is your 
news? I was sorry you would not join us ; but I am glad 
to see you here.” 

“ I told Langan I would follow you, my lord,” replied 
the new-comer ; “ but I had to put my house in order, and 
sell some hay, for it does not do to go soldiering in these 
times without money in one’s pocket, and I had but short 
notice. However, my lord, you had better be on your 
guard ; for, as I came over the moor, I found a boy keejiing 
sheep out there between the wood and the water, and, wish- 
ing to know whereabouts you were, for I could not see you 
at that time ” 

You did not mention my name, I hope,” said Lord 
Walton. 

‘‘Oh, no, my lord,” answered the horseman; “I took 
care not to do that: I only asked if he had seen a body of 
soldiers, without saying horse or foot. So the boy said, 

‘ Oh, yes ; that there were five hundred and fifty Ij^ing behind 
the wood,’ for he had counted them, seemingly — like a flock 
of sheep. Then I asked him how many horse there were; 
to which he replied by saying, ‘Two,’ and that all the rest 
bad guns and bandoliers and steel caps, except a few, who 
had long pikes in their hands.” 

“This seems serious,” replied Lord Walton; “we must 
look to this intelligence.” 

“ There is more serious work behind, my lord,” replied 
Hurst^ “ for this news gave me the key to what I saw my- 
self in the morning. These musketeers are not alone. 
They have got cavalry for their support, my lord, or I am 
much mistaken: not two hours ago I saw the tail of a 
troop going into the little village, the spire of wliich you 
can just see rising up there. I should have taken them 
for your men but that they were coming the contrary 
road ; so I avoided the village for fear of worse.” 

“ Well, Hurst, ride on to the next bridge,” said Lord 
Walton, “ and then join me on the road with Major Randal, 
whom I must consult on our proceedings,” 

Thus saying, he spurred on his horse, and galloped for- 
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ward to tne nead ot the line, where, pulling up by the side 
of our spare friend in black, he communicated to him all 
that he had just heard. 

Ah !” said Randal, in his usual dry and deliberate tone, 
*‘ah! Five hundred and fifty musketeers — rather better 
than three to one. That would not matter if the ground 
were fair; but these ditches, these ditches! they are awk- 
ward things in the w^ay of cavalry; if our horses could 
leap them as easily as their shot, the matter would soon be 
settled. Does any one know what the ground is like there? 
They will gall us sadly if we have to expose our Hank to 
the wood.” 

I fear so, indeed,” replied Lord Walton ; “but perhaps, 
if I were to pass the next bridge, take a circuit round and 
dislodge them, while j^ou pursue your way along the road, 
we might contrive to get into better fighting ground.” 

“Let us see what it is like first,” said Randal: “here 
comes your newsmonger, my lord; we shall learn more 
from him. Now, master yeoman, how does the land lie 
about the wood? is there good room for a charge, or is it 
cut up like this?” 

“ Between the wood and the road,” answered Hurst, “it 
is just like a gridiron, with ditches enough to drain the 
sea.” 

“ And behind the wood, do you know anything of that?” 
continued Randal. 

“It is good enough there,” said the horseman, diviniug 
the object of his question, “but you cannot get at it fur the 
river.” 

“They have some good soldiers amongst them,” said 
Randal. “ Such ground was not chosen by one of the old 
bottle-nosed serving- men of London.” 

“They must have good intelligence, too,” said Lord 
Walton, “to fix so exactly on a point where they can best 
attack us. If it were not for m}^ sister and the women, we 
might take their fire in passing, and get into the good ground 
beyond; but the carriages and baggage would prove a sad 
encumbrance.” 

“ Ah, Avomen, women 1” cried Randal, “ they are the causes 
of all the mischief in the world. However, we must dispose 
of them, and must take our resolution quickly; there is no 
going back now, my lord, and we must make our w^ay for- 
ward at whatever risk. Luckily, you have brought all the 
spare horses and the women’s saddles; they must quit the 
carriages and mount. As for the baggage, it must take its 
pbance and belong to the winners.” 
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But I cannot expose my sister,” exclaimea juord Walton, 
to such an affair as this — she can go back to the village.” 
“No, no,” said Randal, quickly; “there is no need of 
that : this good yeoman can guide her round with the rest 
of the women, while we make our way forward, and do the 
best that we can with these gentry in front. They will not 
chase her if we keep on our way; but if we quit the road, 
they will of course draw to their left and cut us off between 
the causeway and the water. Now, my lord, be quick ; get 
them out and away: I will send a dozen of my men to escort 
them, wdth Biirecolt at their head. ’Tis the best task for 
him ; for, though he does not want courage, with women he 
will have room to talk, and that is his chief occupation. He 
may lie, too, there, as much as he likes, and nobody will 
find him out. Now, master yeoman, you be guide — lead 
these ladies over the moor, round by the back of that great 
pond, and into the open ground above it. When you get 
to that mound with the trees on it, you may halt a bit, and 
watch what w'e are about on the road. If you see that we 
get the worst, put to the spur, and gallop on till you re- 

i 'oin the Coventry road, then on as fast as may be to the 
:ing, who will be in Coventry by noon to-morrow. If you 
see we make good our ground, come back and join us.” 

“But there are horse in that village, sir,” answered 
Hurst. 

“That can’t be helped,” replied Randal; “we have no 
other chance. Besides, they may be our people as well as 
the enemy’s. — Stay ; it may be as well to see : I will send on 
Barecolt, while you halt on the hill. He can play either 
part — swear and swagger like the most licentious Cavalier, 
or cant and pule like the most starched Puritan.” 

While this conversation had been taking place, the party 
had not ceased to advance slowly along the road; but the 
order to halt was now given, and preparations were made 
for carrying into execution the plan decided upon. The 
carriages were stopped. Miss Walton and her attendants 
were placed hastily upon the spare horses which had been 
brought from Bishop’s Merton, and the small body under 
Captain Barecolt were drawn out, and commanded to fall 
into the rear. Annie Walton did all that she was told to 
do without a word; but she looked in her brother’s face, 
as he placed her on horseback, and, bending down her 
beautiful head, kissed his cheek, while a silent, irrepressible 
tear rose in her eye. 

“ Do not fear, Annie — do not fear,” said Charles Walton; 
*‘we will soon put these fellows to the rout.” 
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But it is vain, in moments of danger and difficulty, to 
commend courage to those who, by fate or situation, are^ 
doomed to inactivity; for they must still feel for those that 
they love, if not for themselves ; and though Miss Walton 
considered not for one moment the personal peril which she 
encountered, her heart beat with apprehensions for her 
brother, which no words could quiet or remove. Lord 
Walton then turned to Arrah Neil, who was already 
mounted, and leaning his hand on the horse’s neck, he asked 
— Can you manage the horse, my poor Arrah? had you not 
better ride behind a trooper?” 

“Oh, no,” she said; “no, I can ride quite well — I re- 
member now;” and, indeed, the manner in which she held 
her rein, the ease and grace with which she sat the horse, 
and the command which she had over it, though a powerful 
and spirited animal, clearlj^ showed that at some time she 
must have been well accustomed to such exercise. 

Lord Walton looked down with a thoughtful expression 
of countenance, as if there were something that puzzled him. 
But just at that moment Major Randal rode up, exclaiming 
—“We must lose no more time, my lord; if we halt any 
longer here, they may see what we are about, and act ac- 
cordingly. I shall order the troop to advance, for women, 
are always slow, and they must come after us as they can, 
till they reach the little bridge up yonder. Let the carts 
and carriages come first, and the women can bring up the 
rear. Now, mark ye, Bareeolt, follow this good yeoman, 
with the ladies under your charge, till you reach that little 
mound with the trees on the right. You can deliver your 
stomach by the way of any of the wild imaginations that 
may fret you; but when you get to the mound you must 
give up talking, and, riding on to the village alone, make 
use of your wits, if you have any left, to ascertain whether 
there be a troop of horse in it, and of what side.” 

“ Alone?” said Bareeolt. 

“To be sure,” answered Randal, with a laugh; “the 
man who preached in the morning at Rochelle, and defeated 
the Papists^ in tne evening, who defended the pass in the 
Cevennes single-handed against a w^hole army, may well 
go on alone to reconnoitre a iiandfui of cavalry. Besides, 
It will make you careful, Master Bareeolt, when you know 
that youl* own life depends on your ovm tongue.” 

^‘It has often done that,” answered Bareeolt. “I re- 

S ember, when I was in Spain, being attacked by some 

^enty banditti, and putting my back against a rock ” 

March !” cried Randal, interrupting him ; “ tell that to 
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the girls. It will do to pass the time as well as any other 
lie;” and riding on, he led the way, while Lord Walton 
continued by his sister’s side, till, reaching the little bridge, 
the good farmer, Hurst, turned off* frorn^he road into the 
meadows, followed by the young lady, ner servants, and 
the escort. 

With anxious eyes Annie Walton and Arrah Neil watched 
the a<lv.‘ince of the larger party of horse towards the wood 
before them, although neither of them had heard the exact 
cause of alarm, or was aware of where the danger was to 
be apprehended, or what was its nature. All they knew 
was, that peril lay upon the onward road; and, notwith- 
standing all the assiduities of Captain Barecolt, who, 
riding by their side wherever the space admitted it, endea- 
voured to entertain them with some of the monstrous fic- 
iu ns in which his imagination was accustomed to indulge, 
they listened not to his tales, they scarcely even heard 
his w^ords, but, their eyes turned constantly to the road 
they had just quitted, pursued a path, forming with it an 
acute angle which led round the back of a large piece ox 
water tliat lay gleaming before them. 

Once or twice they had to dismount, and lead their 
horses over the little wooden bridges which crossed the 
ditches intersecting the plain; and more than once, where 
these were so insecure as to give way under the horses’ 
feet, they w^ere forced to quit their direct line, and take a 
circuit. Nevertheless, as they cantered quickly over the 
turf between, they had reached the little tree-covered 
knoll wdiich had been pointed out as their hul ring-place, 
before the troop which w^as pursuing the high-road had 
arrived at the spot where the low wood we have mentioned 
skirted the w ay. 

That wood did not, indeed, approach close to the road, 
hut lay at the distance of from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty yards on the left, extending parallel with it for nearly 
a quarter of a mile, and having a green meadow, and the 
cominuation of the broad trench we have mentioned be- 
tween. A river of some width, flowing from the right, 
crossed the highway under a bridge of two arches, at a 
short distance from the wood; and at the moment that 
Miss Walton and her companions reached the mound, the 
head of her brother’s troop was about three hundred yards 
from this bridge. 

Knowing well that Major Randal was not a man to be 
trifled with, Captain Barecolt, as soon as they had arrived 
at the appointed place, took a flowery and ceremonious 
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leave of Miss Walton, and rode on towards the village of 
which they had now a better view than before. The 
young lady’s eyes, however, were still fixed upon her bro- 
ther’s troop, as s]|e remained half-way up the little mound, 
with her horse turned towards the road and her maids 
behind, Arrah Neil upon her left hand, and the small 
party of troopers a little in advance. 

They had continued this for some four or five minutes in 
breathless expectation of what was to come next, when 
they perceived the troop brought to a sudden halt, and an 
apparent consultation take place at the head of the little 
column. At that moment Annie Walton heard one of the 
troopers just before her say aloud — “ They have barricaded 
the bridge, that’s clear enough.” 

“ Good God!” she exclaimed; “ what will they do?” 

But the man, although he heard her words, only turned 
his head over his shoulder to give her a look, without 
making any reply. 

“There is a little path, lady,” said one of the maids, 
who, placed higher up the hill, saw more distinctly the 
ground beneath — “there is a little path down from the 
side of the bridge into the meadows below: if they were to 
take that they could get out of the way of the wood, and I 
should think could cross the river, for it spreads out there 
so wide it must be shallow.” 

“They do not see it,” said Annie Walton; “they do not 
see it for the bank.” 

Almost as she spoke a considerable body of foot drew out 
from the wood, and a party of about a hundred men run- 
ning forward, drew up in line close to the bridge, and 
opened a fire of musketry upon the small troop of cavalry 
which occupied the road. Several horses at the head oi 
the line were seen to plunge violently, and one fell witli 
its rider. The next instant the whole were in motion, a 
charge was made upon the bridge, and for a few moments 
all was confusion and disarray, in which they could only 
see that the Cavaliers had recourse to their pistols, and 
were endeavouring apparently to force the barricade. 

“Oh! the path, the path!” cried AniiiS Walton. “If 
any man will ride and tell them of the path, and that they 
can ford the river below, I will give him a hundred 
crowns.” 

One of the troopers was instantly dashing forward, but 
the man who had been left in command called him back, 
saying that they had been ordered to remain there, and 
must obey. By this time the charge had been repulsed, 
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and the Cavaliers were retreating under a heavy fire in 
some disarray. They formed again with great rapidity, 
however, behind the waggons and carria^s. 

Miss Walton remonstrated against thejfccal of her mes- 
senger; but without waiting to hear the reply, Arrah Neil 
cxclaiiried — “1 will go, dear lady; I will go!” and shaking 
her rein, she put the horse to its speed, and darted for- 
ward before any one could stop her. 

“I will go, too!” cried Annie Walton. “Why should 
she risk her life, and a sister fear?” and thus saying, she 
.struck her horse with a whip and followed. In a moment, 
viihout uttering a word, the stout yeoman, Hurst, was by 
the lady’s side; but Arrah Neil outsped them both, and 
and rode direct for the path she had observed. Without 
fear, without pause, the devoted girl rode on, although as 
soon as ever she was perceived from the bridge the shots 
h?gau to drop around her, for her object was instantly 
divined, and no consideration for her sex restrained the 
soldiery. 

“Tiiis way, lady, this way I” cried Hurst, turning to the 
left; “we can speak to them over the dike, and we sTiall 
be farther from the fire.” 

They were now within a few hundred yards of Lord 
Walton’s party, and he was seen at the head of the troop 
gesticulating vehemently to his sister to keep back. 

“Ride away, my dear! ride away!” cried Hurst, “1 will 
go on!” but at that moment a shot struck his charger, and. 
horse and rider went down together. Miss Walton, however, 
rode forward, seeing the good yeoman struggling up; and 
Arrah Neil, too, pursued her way, reached the bridge, 
dashed up the path, entered the road, and, in the midst of 
all the lire, galloped on till, within ten yards of the car- 
riages, a ball struck the animal in the haunches, and he 
reared violently with the pain. She still kept her seat, 
however, till Lord Walton, spurring forward, seized the 
bridle and caught her in his arms, just as the horse fell, 
and, struggling in the agonies of death, rolled over into 
the dike. 

“Good God!' what is it?” exclaimed Charles Walton, 
bearing her back behind the waggons. “Annie, Aimie, 
ride away!” he shouted to his sister; “if you love me, 
ride away!” 

“There is a path down by the bridge; the river is 
fordable below!” exclaimed Arrah Neil; “there are no 
dykes beyond the stream. All is clear on that side.” 

“Look, look. Charles!” cried Miss Walton, pointing 

E 
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ivith her hand, ‘‘there is a body of cavalry drawing out 
from the village, and some one riding at full speed towards 
our people on the hill.’* 

“Friends, on(|^y life!” cried Major Randal. “Now, 
fair aid-de-camp, gallop round there to the right, and 
keep out of fire. Tell your people to charge the Round- 
heads in the front, while those from the village take them 
on the flank, and we do the best we can on the right. 
What was that you said, pretty maid?” he continued, ad- 
dressing Arrah Neil; “a path down by the bridge — the 
stream fordable?” 

“Ride away, Annie! ride away!” cried Lord Walton; 
“more to the right! more to the right!” 

“We must push forward the carriages and carts,” said 
Major Randal; “they will give us some shelter. Where 
this girl came up, there can we go down.” 

“I saw the path quite clear,” said one of the men. 

But without more words the new plan proposed was 
immediately followed; the carts, drawn up two abreast, 
were pushed forward towards the bridge by the main 
strength of the dismounted troopers, for the horses had 
become unmanageable, and the traces had been cut; and 
under shelter of these and of the carriages, wliich formed 
a line on the left, the troop advanced in good order to the 
bridge, notwithstanding all the efforts of the musketeers. 

In the mean while, Annie Walton took her way back 
towards the hill, beckoning to the yeoman, Hurst, who 
had by this time freed himself from ins horse; but he, 
with that sort of passive bravery which is so characteristic 
of the Euglish peasant, continued deliberately to unbuckle 
the girths of his saddle (about which, it appeared after- 
wards, all his stock was stowed away in various bags and 
contrivances), and made not the slightest ellbrt to get out 
of musket-shot till he got the whole upon bis back, after 
which he trudged away towards the hill, only injured 
one ball wliich grazed his arm. 

Losing no time by the way. Miss Walton soon rejoined 
the party of troopers at the knoll, and was giving them the 
order of Major Randal, when Barecolt himself came up at 
full speed, exclaiming — 

“ Great news! great news! There is the Earl of Bever- 
ley with two hundred horse, ready to charge the Round- 
heads ill the Ah ok ” 

“ yVe have Major Randal’s orders to charge them in 
front,” said the sergeam. 

“Stay, stay!” cried Barecolt; “wait a minute, v/ait a 
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minute! and then the man who does not kill his five of 
the enemy should never sit down with a gentleman to 
dinner again. Stead}^ my men, steady; look to your 
pistols; have ready your ‘spurs. As soo||^ as the earl has 
crossed the road I give the word,” 

“See, see!” cried Annie Walton, “they have got down 
into the meadow — they are fording the stream — see what a 
fire the enemy are keeping up upon them. OhJ charge, 
charge, for God’s sake, and help them/” 

“Madam, I always oh(r)' a lady,” said Barecolt with a 
low bow, at the same time raisi?)g the Idade of his sword to 
his lips and kissing it. “ She is the best commanding 
officer in the w^orld. l^ow! — upon them! charge and at 
them!” and with tliese w^ords he led liis little troop lor ward 
with an air of, gallantry and determination which went far 
to justify the gasconades in which he indulged. 

llie lord, tliough somewhat deep, was smooth and easy, 
but still it exj)osed the troop of Cavaliers to a terrilde lire 
of musketry from the bridge; and Annie Walton, left 
alone with iier women on the hill, saw with a sinking 
heart Hash after flash run along the road, whilst the thick 
while smoke was wafted l)y the wind over her brother’s 
party, rendering the figures indistinct, and concealing their 
movements in some degree from her eyes. A moment 
after, however, she saw two or three horsemen break out 
of the clouds and gallop on for several hundred yards into 
the meadows, then followed a greater number, and she 
could hear shouts and culls, in the midst of which she 
thought she distinguished her brother’s voice; and then 
she saw the troopers ha*t and form again in line, wdiile 
Barecolt, wdtli his little party, bore steadily on at a quick 
pace somewhat to the right; and a much larger body of 
cavalry, which seemed to nave taken a circuit from the 
village behind some hedgerows that skirted the edge of the 
plain appeared advancing rapidly on the left of the muske- 
teers, and occupying the whole space between the wood 
and the high-road. 

There was now a momentary pause, the firing ceased, 
the troop ot Lord Wadon and Major Randal remained 
still, the smoke cleared in some degree away, and Annie 
asked herself, “ What next?” 

The moment, however, that Barecolt came on a line with 
the rest, the slinll blast ot a trumpet was heard from the 
two larger bodies of horse; all were again in movement; 
and, galloping forward hiwards the point occupied by the 
musketeers, the three parties of royalists charged headlong 
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down upon them, while once more the bright flash of the 
fire-arms ran along the line of the road, and the cloud of 
smoke again rolled over the combatants. 

It was no longtr to be repulsed that the Cavaliers now 
charged. For full ten minutes, the eyes of the watchers 
on the hill could perceive nothing but one struggling and 
confused mass in the midst of the dim white cloud, with the 
frequent flashes of the guns, and every now and then a 
party of two or three becoming more apparent, and then " 
plunging again into the midst of the melee. At the same 
time tlie frequent reports of the musketry and the long- 
continued blasts of the trumpet, mingled with shouts and 
cries, were borne by the wind to the ear, showing that the 
fight was continued with desperate determination on each 
side; and Annie Walton could restrain lj#r anxiety no 
longer, but moved slowly forward towards the scene of 
combat. 

Before she had advanced many j^ards, a horse without a 
rider rushed across the road and galloped over the meadows 
towards her — paused, turned round, and with elevated head 
and expanded nostrils gazed towards the place from which 
he came — then with a wild neigh broke away again, and 
rushed across the plain. In another instant, three or four 
men on foot, with muskets in their hands, were seen running 
at full speed, and Miss Walton checked her horse, fearing 
that they might come near her; but they made direct for 
one of the ditchea we have n)entioned, and jumping in, 
seemed to couch down for concealment. 

“They have won the day,” cried Annie AValton, and 
turning to her women, who had followed somewhat slowly, 
she repeated, “The Cavaliers have won the day. God 
grant it may be without great loss!” and at the tliought of 
x%hat might be her brother’s fate in that fierce fight, her 
heart sank with that dread which we all feel when the veil 
which always hangs more or less over the future, is brought 
nearer to our eyes, so as to render our contemplation even 
of the present dim and indistinct. 

A larger party of foot, consisting of perhaps twenty or 
thirty nten, was then seen hurrying along the road ; but 
close upon them came a body of cavalry, and in a moment 
they were dispersed and flying over the plain. Almost at 
the same time, the heavy mass of horse and infantry which 
had so long remained mingled together near the bridge, 
seemed to explode like a shell, parties of foot and horse- 
men scattering here and there in every direction ; and the 
terrible scene of a rout and pursuit now took place — the * 
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musketeers in general casting down their arms and flying, 
while the Cavaliers followed them here and there over the 
plain, and put them to the sword on the least show of 
resistance. 

In the midst of all this disarray and confusion, a group of 
some twenty or thirty horsemen were seen gathered round 
a small flag upon the highest part of the road near the 
bridge ; and after a brief pause, during which they remained 
perfectly still and motionless, the loud and peculiar trumpet* 
call — ^known in those days as the recal to the standard^ 
came shrill but musical upon the air; and the next instant 
four or five horsemen separated themselves from the party, 
and rode up at an easy canter towards the wooded knoll. 

Annie Walton gazed eagerly, and recognising her brother’s 
form, after one moment of brief anxiety rode on to meet 
him with her heart at ease. Lord Walton pushed forward 
his horse before the rest, and wheeling it by her side, 
pressed her hand in his, murmuring, “My deft-rest Annie! 
my sweet sister! you have been sadly terrified, 1 fear, but 
yot you have shown yourself a soldier’s child.” 

“ Oh, Charles, Charles! you are wounded!” cried Annie, 
looking in his face, which was bleeding, and at a gory scarf 
which was round his left arm. 

“Nothing, nothing!” replied her brother. “Men will 
have scratches when they fight with wild beasts, Annie; 
and these Koiindheads have shown themselv^es as fierce and 
intractable as wolves or lions. They fought gallantij% 
however, it must be owned, and have made us pay dearly 
for our success.” 

“ I fear so, indeed, Charles,” cried Miss Walton. “ 1 am 
sure it must be so. But poor Arrah Neil — is she safe?” 

“Oh yes, thank God!” replied Lord Walton. “I sent 
just now to the coach in which I had placed her, to make 
sure she was uninjured. I must not blame her rasliness, 
my Annie, nor yours either, for it has been the means of 
saving us; but it was a terrible risk, my dear girl, and 
your escape is a miracle.” 

“And good Major Randal?” asked Annie, willing to 
change the subject. 

“He is safe too,” replied Lord Walton, “and without a 
scratch, though never man exposed himself more. But 
here comes another friend whom you will be glad to see, 
and to whom we owe all our success.” 

“ Oh, Sir Francis Clare!” exclaimed Miss Walton, a glow 
of pleasure rising in her cheek; ‘‘I am most happy to set 
you.” 
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‘‘ Nay, not Sir Francis Clare either,” cried her brother^ 
*‘but my oldest and truest friend, the Earl of Beverley.” 

Nay,” said Annie, with a smile, ‘‘ it was not fair of you, 
my lord, to e;ive me a false name the other day. I half 
intend to punish you by treating you as a stranger still. 
Had you told me it was Lord Beverley, I should not have 
said that I never heard my brother mention j^ou, for I can 
assure you, in former days, his letters were full of no one 
else. However, there is my hand — I forgive you, trusting 
with all a woman’s foolish confidence that you had some 
good reason for cheating me.” 

“ I will never cheat you more, dear lady,” replied Lord 
Beverley, taking her hand and raising it to his lips; “but 
in such times as these it is sometimes needful to seem not 
what we are, and these noms-de-guerre when once assumed 
should be kept up to every one. I had to ride near two 
hundred miles across a disturbed country where the name 
of Francis Clare might pass unquestioned, when that of 
Beverley might have soon found me a lodging in the Tower. 
Walton said it was a rash act of mine to risk such an expe- 
dition at all; but I have just heard from him that I am not 
the only rash person where there is a good cause and a 
great object to be gained.” 

“Nay, will you scold me too?” rejoined Miss Walton, 
laughing; “if so, I will hold no further conversation with 
you. Yet, my good lord, to say truth, I take less blame to 
myself for what I did than for not doing it at once. To 
see the poor girl, Arrah Neil, willing to risk her life to 
serve my brother, shamed me, to think that she should 
encounter danger alone.” 

“ But you might have sent one of the men, dear Annie,” 
said Lord Walton: “it was a soldier’s, not a lady’s task to 
carry such intelligence.” 

“ But they would not go,” replied Annie Walton; and as 
they rode back towards the high-road, she explained to her 
brother and his friend the circumstances under which she 
had acted. 

For a minute or two the conversation was as gay and 
cheerful as a great success just obtained, a great deliverance 
just achieved, could render it. Lord Beverley explained 
to his fair companion, that having learned that morning on 
entering the neighbouring village with a body of two 
hundred horse, which he had raised for the service of the 
king, that a regiment of parliamentary musketeers were 
.lying concealed at the back of the wood, and supposing that 
, their ambush was directed against himself, he had deter- 
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mined to remain in the place, and defend it, should need 
be, against them; but that when he found the passage of 
Lord WaltoH’s troop was opposed, and his friend in danger^ 
he had instantly called his men to the saddle, and advanced 
to support him. Lord Walton, too, related many of those 
actions which m such scenes of strife are always crowded 
into the space of a few minutes; and much praise did he 
bestow upon the gallant determination of Major Kandal 
and his troop, and also lipon the steadiness and courage 
displayed by his own tenantry and adherents. Captain 
Barecolt himself had his full share of commendation. 

“I had thought,” said Charles Walton, ^^from his ridi- 
culous bravadoes during the last two days, that the man 
must be at least a coward, although Randal is not one to 
suffer such an animal near him; but it proved quite the con- 
trary; for I saw his long body constantly in the thick of 
the and his heavy sword cutting right and left at the 
steel caps of the musketeers, over the very muzzles <rf 
their guns.” 

As they approached nearer to the scene of conflict, how- 
ever, the sights which Miss Walton witnessed — the dead, 
the dying, the wounded, the road stained wntb deep pools 
of blood, and the sounds that met her ear — the groan ot 
anguish, the sad complaint, the cry for water and for help 
— blotted out all memory of their success; and ,with a 
shuddering frame and a sad heart she followed her brother 
to the spot where Major Randal was sitting by his cornet, 
on the parapet of the bridge, receiving accounts from the 
different troopers as they came in, of the prisoners taken 
from the enemy, and the killed and wounded on their 6wn 
part, while ever and anon a mounted trumpeter by his 
side blew a loud, long blast, to call the parties from the 
pursuit. 

‘"Ah, Miss Walton 1” cried the old officer, starting up 
and addressing her in his usual bluff tone; ‘‘ I am glad to 
see you safe and well. I will never say that women are ot 
no use any more ; for, by my faith, you and that little girl 
got us out of a pretty predicament. I was blind enough or 
stupid enough, and so were all ttbe rest, not to mark the 
little path, for we passed it in charging up to the bridge; 
but even if we had seen it, we should not have known that 
the stream was fordable below. However, get you into 
the carriage again, and shut your eyes or draw the curtains, 
for I see you look white and sickish, and these sights are 
not fit for women. The men will soon have pulled down 
that barricade, and then you can go on, while we get up 
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tlie wounded and follow. We must do ten miles more 
to-night.” 

“I should prefer to ride,” replied Miss Walton; “you 
liad better put the wounded people in the carriages.” 

“True, true; well bethought,” answered the old soldier. 
“ You are a good girl after all.” 

Lord Walton smiled at this somewhat ambiguous com- 
bliment to his sister; but, as no time was to be lost, he left 
her under the care of Lord Beverly, and proceeded to give 
orders, and make those arrangements which the circum- 
stances required. The barricade, which had been con- 
structed hastily of felled trees, stone, and turf, was speedily 
removed, and the foremost of the carriages was being brought 
forward to receive some of the men severely wounded, who 
were lying about within the very narrow circle to which 
the strife had been confined, when Lord Walton’s servant, 
Langan, rode up, exclaiming — “My lord! lord! the 
prisoners have made their escape.” 

“ What prisoners?” demanded Lord Walton, forgetting 
those he had broiujjht from Bishop’s Merton. 

“ AVhy, that Koundhead rascal and canting hypocrite, 
Dry, of Longsoaken, with Thistleton, and the rest?’ 

“ No,” rejoined Ro^er Hartup, who was standing near, 
with a severe wound in his shoulder; “I shot Thistleton 
througji the head after the first charge. He had picked up 
a sword, I don’t know how% and got out of the carriage, 
and was just making a plunge at Jackson the forester wdien 
I blew his brains out wdth my pistol; you will find him 
lying behind the waggons. Of the rest I know nothing.” 

“ They are all gone,’' answered Langan. 

“And Arral,i Neil?” exclaimed Lord Walton, advancing 
towards the carriages. But Arrah Neil was not there. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Inquiries were made on every side, but in vain. No one 
had seen poor Arrali Neil since she had been placed in the 
coach by Lord Walton ; and, indeed, in the haste and con- 
fusion of the strife that had ensued after the troop had 
forded the river and attacked the enemy in front, no one 
had had an opportunity of witnessing what had taken place 
amongst the carriages, except two wounded men who had 
been left behind upon the road, one of whom had died be- 
fore the struggle w'as over, while the other had crept for 
security under one of the tvaggons, which hid everything 
that was passing from his sight. 

The agitation and alarm of Miss W alton and her brother 
seemed somewhat beyond measure in the eyes of good 
Major Randal, who was anxious to hasten forward with all 
speed. He waited somewhat impatiently while parties 
were sent over the plain, to seek for the poor girl who had 
disappeared; but at length he broke forth in a sharp tone, 
exclaiming, “ We cannot remain here till night, my lord, 
waiting for this lost sheep; we have got all the wounded 
men into the coaches and on the waggons, and on my life 
we must be marching ; we have prisoners enough to em- 
barrass us sadly if we be attacked, and who can tell that 
we may .not meet with another party of these worthies?’’ 

‘‘ 1 think not,” said the Earl of Beverly, who had shown 
a good deal of interest in the event which seemed to move 
his friend so much. “I have heard of no other Round- 
heads than these in this neighbourhood ; but if you will 
march on, Walton, and take one half of iny troop with you, 
I will remain behind with the rest, for they are fresher than 
your men, and we can overtake you after we have done 
all that is possible to discover this poor girl.” 

“ No,” answered Lord Walton, “ I will not leave her 
behind, Francis, as long as there is a chance. You had 
better march on, major; I will stay with my own people, 
and follow you to Henley. Annie, you had better go on; 
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your staying, dear sister, would but embarrass me. Lord 
Beverley will give you the advantage of his escort, and I 
will overtake you before night.’’ 

It was accordingly arranged as he proposed; and, to say 
the truth, Lord Beverly was by no means displeased with 
the task of protecting his friend’s sister on the way. In 
tlie course of a quarter of an hour the whole troop was put 
in motion; and Annie Walton, though somewhat unwilling 
to leave her brother behind, followed on horseback, with 
the earl by her side, and some fourteen or fifteen horse 
bringing up the rear, at a short distance behind. She had 
been rendered sad and desponding by all the events that 
had taken place; for the first joy of success and deliverance 
had by this time passed away, and the impression that re- 
mained was of that dark and gloomy character which her first 
entrance upon scenes of strife, bloodshed, and danger, might 
naturally produce upon a gentle and kindly heart, however 
firm might be the mind, however strong the resolution. 

Her companion well understood the feelings of a girl 
nurtured with tenderness and luxury, accustomed to deal 
only with the peaceful and the graceful things of life, when 
suddenly forced to witness and take part in the fierce and 
turbulent acts of civil war, to follow marching men, and be 
a spectator of battle and slaughter. He knew right well 
that no gay and lively subject would be pleasant to her 
ear at such a moment, though the soldier himself might cast 
off all memory of the strife the instant it was over, and give 
way to joy and triumph in the hour of success. The cavalier 
shaped his conversation accordingly, and, in a grave, though 
not sad tone, spoke of deeper and more solemn things than 
had formed the matter of their discourse when last they 
met. Nevertheless, seeking to win her from her gloom, 
there came from time, across the course of all he said, 
flashes of bright and brilliant eloquence, rich and imagina- 
tive illustrations, sparkling and almost gay allusions to 
other things and times and scenes, which, without pro- 
ducing the discord that anything like merriment would 
have occasioned to her ear, stole her thoughts away from 
gloomier subjects of contemplation, and, calling the blessed 
power of fancy to her aid, enabled her to bear up against 
the first weight of the dark present. 

To Annie Walton there was an extraordinary charm in 
the conversation of the cavalier; it was like the current of 
a stream flowing on between deep and shady banks, pro- 
found, yet rapid and various, while ever and anoti the sun- 
0hine breaks upon it through the trees, and lights it up for 
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a sp^ce in all the sparkling lustre of the day. At first her 
replies were brief and few, but gradually she took a greater 
part in the discourse, answered at large, gave him her own 
thoughts in return for his, inquired as well as listened, and 
was often won to a smile. Thus they rode on for about 
two hours, the cavalier gaining more and more upon her, 
and, to speak the truth, the high qualities of her heart and 
mind, winning from him as much admiration as her beauty 
and her grace commanded at the first sight. 

Their progress, as before, was very slow, and once they 
had to pause for a quarter of an hour, while the baggage of 
Lord Beverley’s troop was brought forth from the village 
where he had left it and added to that of the other party. 
At length, however, they came in sight of a small town, 
lying on the slope of a hill, with higher up towards the 
right a detached house and some tall trees about it, standing 
in the niklst of a park or very large meadow, surrounded 
by ancient brick walls. 

At this point of their march Major Randal rode back and 
spoke a few words to the earl, who replied, “ Exactly as 
you like, major; I am under your command.” 

“Nay, my lord,” replied the old officer, “I am under 
yours, you hold a higher commission.” 

“ But with less experience, my good friend,” answered 
the cavalier; “at all events, Major Randal, I will act by 
your advice ; if you think we can reach Henley, well, if not 
we will halt here.” 

“ We might, if it were not for this lumbering baggage,” 
answered the old soldier. “I cannot think what has made 
Lord Walton, who knows well what service is, cumber us 
with such stuff as this. A trooper should never have any 
baggage but his arms, a dozen crowns, and a clean shirt.” 

“ You must not grumble, my good friend,” replied the 
earl, dropping his voice. “ If I understand Charles Walton 
rightly, there is that in those waggons which will be more 
serviceable to the king than all our broadswords.” 

“ Ah, Ah I I understand,” said Major Randal. “ If that 
be so, we must take care of it, otherwise I think I should 
be inclined to pitch the virhole into the first river. Well, 
then, my lord, we will stop here, and, as that is your house, 
I believe, you may sleep in your own sheets for one night. 
We will qnarter the men in the village, and I will send out 
to see that the road is clear for our march to-morrow.” 

“ I shall expect you to supper, however, major,” said the 
earl, “ althouirh I cannot tell whether there is any meat in 
the house, yet I know there is good old wine in the cellar, 
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unless the Eoundheads may have got into it since 
there.” 

‘‘If they have, you will not find a bottle.” replied Randal; 
“for, notwithstanding all their hypocrisy, they drink as 
deep as Cavaliers; the only difference is, that they cant 
where the others swagger. But as for your wine, iny lord, 
you must drink it yourself for me. I am an old campaigner, 
and my saloon is the parlour of the ale-house; 1 am more 
at home there, than amongst gilt chairs and sideboards of 
plate.” 

“ Good faith ! you will find little of those in my house,” 
replied the earl; “so come if you will; but in the meantime 
I will guide this fair lady up, and take some of the men 
with me to guard the house; for there is but a young girl 
and an old butler of seventy, who recollects Queen Elizabeth, 
left to take care of it. All the rest of my people are in the 
saddle.” 

“ That’s where they should be, my lord,” replied Randal, 
“ I will make your cornet quarter the men, as the place is 
yours, and will see you before I sleep to plan our arrange- 
ments for to-morrow.” 

Thus saying, he rode on again i and the Earl of Beverley 
after having given a few orders to his officers (or the dis- 
posal of the force in the village, the guarding of the house, 
and the sending back of a small detachment to meet Lord 
Walton, rode up with his fair companion and her women 
by a narrow, wood-covered lane, to the house upon the 
hill. 

The building was not very large, being one of the old for- 
tified houses which were common in England at that time, 
and many of which during the civil wars stood regular siege 
by the parliamentary forces. Strong towers and buttresses, 
heavy walls, narrow windows, and one or two irregular out- 
works, gave it a peculiar character, which is only to be met 
with now in some of the old mansions which have come 
down from those times to the present, falling rapidly into 
decay, and generally applied to viler uses. As was then 
customary, and as was the case at Bishop’s Merton, a wide 
terrace spread before the house, upon which the earl and 
his companions drew in their horses; and before she dis- 
mounted, Miss Walton turned to gaze over the view, while 
the cavalier sprang to the ground, and, casting his rein to 
one of the troopers who had followed him, approached to 
aid her. 

“ The prospect is not so wide as at Bishop’s Merton, fair 
lady,” said he; “ but there is one object in it which will be 
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as pleasant to your eye as any you could see at home. 
There comes your brother.” 

see a party of horse,” said Annie Walton, “by the 
wood under the hill, but I cannot distinguish any of the 
figures.” 

Oh, it is he, it is he!” cried her companion; “ but I see 
no woman amongst them.” 

“Alas!” said Annie Walton, “what can have become of 
that poor girl?” 

“ It is strange indeed,” said the cavalier; “but yet, Miss 
Walton, she may have been alarmed, and fled while the 
fight was going on. If any injury had happened to her, had 
she been wounded or killed by a chance shot, she must have 
been found by this time.” 

“Oh, no; fear had nothing to do with it,” replied Miss 
Walton; “ she went through the midst of the fire to tell my 
brother of the path.” 

“ Why, he said it was yourself,” rejoined Lord Beverley. 

“We both went,” replied Annie Walton; “but she 
seemed to have no fear, and I confess my heart beat like a 
very coward’s.” 

“It is indeed strange,” said the earl; “but yet, perhaps 
your brother may have tidings. Let me assist you to 
alight;” and lifting her gently from the horse, he led her 
into the wide, ancient hall, at the door of which stood the old 
butler, his head shaking with age, but a glad look upon his 
countenance to see his lord once more returned. 

From the hall, which felt chilly and damp, as if the door 
of the house had seldom been opened to the sunshine and 
free air, the earl conducted his companion up a flight of 
stone steps, and through some wide, unfurnished corridors, 
to a part of the house which presented a more cheerful and 
habitable appearance, giving a glance from time to time at 
the countenance of Miss Walton, as if to see what effect the 
desolate aspect of the place would have upon her. Ab- 
sorbed in other contemplations, however, she took no no- 
tice, and at length the cavalier called her attention to it 
himself, saying, with a faint and somewhat sad smile — 

“You see, Miss Walton, what effect neglect can have. 
During my long absence from England everything has fallen 
into decay — more indeed iri this house than in my dwelling 
in the north ; but yet I reproach myself for having given 
way to the very mingled feelings that kept me from residing 
on my own land and amongst my own people. It is not in- 
deed the ruin and desolation that falls upon one’s property 
which a man ought to mind under such circumstances; but 
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when a wealthy family dwell in the midst of their own te- 
nantry, they build up a better mansion than any that is 
raised with hands, a nobler home than the lordly castle or 
the splendid palace — I mean that which is founded in the 
love and aifection of friends and dependants, ornamented 
with kindly feelings and mutual benefits, obligations, grati- 
tude, and esteem. And this is the house which falls into 
more horrible decay during a long absence than any of 
these things of brick or stone.” 

‘‘I fear indeed it is so,” said Miss Walton, walking on 
beside him into a large and handsome room, not only well 
furnished, but presenting some most beautiful pictures of 
the Italian school hanging upon the walls, while objects of 
t^ertu and instruments of music lay scattered over numerous 
tables, many of which were in themselves excessively 
costly, 

‘‘ But it seems to me, my lord,” she continued, “ that in 
some respects your house and yourself are very much alike, 
though perhaps it is bold of me to say so; but now that I 
know whom you really are, I feel as much inclined to look 
upon you as an old friend as you did in regard to me when 
first we met.” 

‘‘Thanks, thanks, sweet lady,” answered the earl. “Oh, 
regard me ever so! But if you mean that in my house and 
in myself there are desolate and ruined corners, you are 
mistaken. I am not one of those who have either some real 
and deep grief overshadowing the heart for ever, or one of 
those who nourish a sentimental sorrow for nothing at all. 
There may be things in my own life that I regret; 1 may 
have lost dear friends and relations whom 1 mourn; ])ut as 
the common course of events runs in this world, my life has 
been a very happy one, chequered indeed only by one ter- 
rible catastrophe, and by a great injury indicted on ray 
family by the king whom now I serve, which made me 
resolve, like a foolish boy as I then was, never to set foot 
in my native land wdiile he remained in power. When I 
found that he was fallen, dispossessed, and in need, I came 
back in haste to serve him, with that loyalty w^hich I trust 
will long be the distinction of a British gentleman.” 

“ I did not exactly mean what you think,” replied Miss 
Walton; “ I merely wished to remark that you seem some- 
times as gay and cheerful as this room in which we now are, 
eometimes as sad and gloomy as the hall through which we 
lately passed.” She coloured a little as she spoke, from an 
indefinite consciousness that the woman who emarks so 
closely the demeanour of a young and handsome man, may 
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well be suspected, of taking a deeper interest in him than 
she wished to believe she did in her companion. 

The cavalier replied at once, however, without remarking 
the blush, “ It must ever be so, Miss Walton, with those 
who feel and think. Is it not so with yourself? The spirit 
that God gives us is made for happiness, full of high aspira- 
tions and bright capabilities of enjoyment; but it is placed 
in a world of trial and of difficulty, prisoned in a corporeal 
frame that checks and limits its exertions, chained down by 
cares and circumstances that burden its free energies. 
Whenever the load is not felt, whenever the walls of the 
dungeon are not seen, the captive gladly casts olf the re- 
membrance that such things exist, and rejoices in their 
absence. But ever and anon they present themselves to his 
eyes, or press upon his limbs, and he mourns under the 
weight that he cannot wholly cast off. But here comes your 
brother; and I will only add, that you shall see me sad no 
more, if you will bargain with me that you will be cheerful.” 

In a few minutes Lord Walton himself entered the room; 
but his countenance bespoke no good tidings of her he had 
been in search of. He had been unable to gain any infor- 
mation whatever, though he left no effort unmade; and he 
was evidently deeply mortified and grieved, so that the next 
two hours passed in sadness upon all parts. 

While tlie necessary arrangements were made for lodging 
the party in the house for the night, some occupation of a 
less sad character than the loss of poor Arrah Neil was 
given to the thoughts of Miss Walton, by all the little in- 
conveniences and difficulties attendant upon the sudden ar- 
rival of a large party in a mansion unprepared for their 
reception. Though accustomed through life to every sort 
of comibrt, Annie Walton was not one to make much of 
trifles; and she was amused rather than otherwise at all the 
small annoyances, and at the dismay and embarrassment of 
her maids. When she returned from the rooms which had 
been assigned to her and her female companions, to that 
which was called in the house the picture-room, she found 
her brother conversing in the window with his friend, with 
a bright and cheerful countenance, which surprised her. 
The change was explained in a moment, however, by Charles 
Walton holding out a dirty strip of paper to her, and saying, 
‘‘ Here is news of our poor Arrah, Annie. She is safe, al- 
though I cannot tell where.” 

Annie took the scrap of paper, and read, merely observing 
as she did so, ‘‘This is not Arrah’s hand: she writes beau- 
tifully.” 
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The note ran as follows: — 

My Lordk, — T his is to tell you, as I heer that you have been a-rimninjj 
after pretty Arruh Neil all tlio e%Tninff, that she is saif in this place, anil as 
well as may be. I can’t come just at present, for reasons; but T w ill be over 
with y^u by cock-crow to-morrow morning, a\id either briivg her. if T can, or 
take you to bcr. — 1 subscribe myself, my lorde, your obedient servant to com- 
mand, 

John Hurst. 


‘^Francis here,” said Lord Walton, when his sister had 
done reading, “ has been Janghino: at me for the reputation 
w^hich I liave acquired of running after 2)rc,ti)f Arrah Neil 
during the whole evening; but I think I may set laughs at 
defiance regarding her, Annie.” 

I think so too,” answered Miss Walton, with a smile; 
“ but I wish we knew where she is.” 

As often happens, however, when, in the midst of many 
cares and anxieties, one subject of alarm and grief is re- 
moved, all the rest arc forgotten for the time, the news of 
poor Arralfs safety restored the cheerfulness of all tlie 
party. We draw an augury of future happiness from each 
blessing that befals us, from each relief that is afforded ; and 
it is not till new difficulties press upon us that apprehension 
resumes its sway. 

Cheerfulness then returned to the party assembled in 
Lord Beverley’s house; they sat down to the pleasant even- 
ing meal, which closed a day of strife and danger, wdth 
hearts lightened and expectations raised ; the merry voices 
of the troopers who were supping in the hall below gave 
them warning how best to treat the cares of the time and 
if an anxiety or thought of the future did break in for a 
moment upon them, it was but to teach them to enjoy the 
present hour, inasmuch as no forethought or grave contem- 
platipn could affect the coming events. Lord Beverley 
exerted, himself, without any apparent effort, to keep the 
conversation in its cheerful tone ; and when Miss Walton 
made some inquiries as to any danger or difficulty which 
might lie upon the march of the following day, he exclaimed 
“Away with such thoughts, fair lady! we have taken 
every precaution; we have done all that we can to guard 
against evil; we have true hearts and a good cause; and in 
trust of God’s protection let us enjoy these hours of tran- 
quillity. They are treasures, believe me, that are not often 
met with; let us gather them whilst we can. The best of 
husbandry, depend upon it, is to sift the com from the chaff, 
to separate the gold from the dross, in the portion of time 
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that IS allotted to us, and not to mingle the sorrow of to- 
morrow with the enjoyment of to-day. Come, Miss Wal- 
ton,” he added, “ you must add to our present happiness by 
letting ns hear once more that sweet A^oice in song, such as 
delighted me at Bishop’s Merton.” 

“Nay, not to-night,” said Annie Walton. ‘‘It is your 
turn now, my lord. By all these instruments of music, I am 
sure you sing yourself. Is it not so, Charles?” 

“ r>jautiftilly!” replied Lord Walton; “ and what is bet- 
ter tlian all, Annie, he requires no pressing.” 

“ I will, with all my heart,” replied the cavalier, but upon 
one condition — that I am called no more ‘my lord.’ Charles 
'Walton and Francis Beverley have been too long brothers 
ibr the sister of either to use so cold a term. What shall I 
sing? It must be of love in a lady’s presence, otherwise 
were I no true knight;” and taking a large Venetian man- 
dolin from the table behind him, he put it in tune, and 
sang— 


Ligtit of my heart ! my heart's intenso desire ! 

Soul of n»y soul I thou blos.^om and tliou beam! 
Thou kiiidlost day with more than summer’^ fire, 
Thou bright nest night like some celestial dream. 

The sight of thee gives sunsliine to my way, 

Thy iriusie breath brings rapture to my car ; 

My thoughts thy thoughts, liko willing slaves, obey. 
Oh thou most beautiful ! oli tliou most dear ! 

One look of thine is worth a monareli’s throne. 

One smile from thee would raise the dying ijcad 4 
One tear of thino would melt tlie heart of stone; 
One kiss, one kiss, wmuld vivify the dead. ~ 

Near thee the hours like moments fleet away; 
Absent, they linger heavy on the view: 

, III life, in deatli, oh, let me with thee stay ! 

Oh thou most beautiful, most good, most true ! 


The voice was rich and mellow, with all the cultivation 
which the art of Italy could at that time bestow. Tliere 
was no edbre, there was nothing forced; every note seemed 
as much a part of the expression of the thought as the 
words ill which it was clothed. But there was a fire, a 
w armth, an enthusiasm in the singer, which gave full depth 
and power to the whole. It was impossible to see him and 
to hear him without forgetting that he was singing a song 
composed probably long before, and without believing that 

V 
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he was giving voice, in the only way his feelings would 
permit, to the sensations of the moment. 

Annie Walton knew not why, but her heart beat quickly 
as she sat and listened ; the long black eyelashes of her beau- 
tiftd eyes remained sunk towards the ground, and her fair 
cheek became pale as marble. She would fain have looked 
up when the song was done — she would fain have thanked 
the cavalier, and expressed her admiration of his music, 
but she could do neither, and remained perfectly silent, 
while her brother remarked the emotion which she felt, and 
turned his eyes with a smile from her countenance to that 
of his Iriend. 

But the earl, too, had fallen into thought, and with his 
hand leaning upon the mandolin, which he had sullvred to 
drop by his knee till it reached the floor, seemed gazing 
upon the frets, as if the straight lines of ivory contained 
some matter of .serious contemplation. Miss Walton co- 
loured as she marked the silence, and looking suddenly up 
said one or two commonplace words, which at once betrayed 
an eifort. They served, however, to renew the conversa- 
tion again. 

Another and another song succeeded, and, after about an 
hour spent in this manner, llic party separated and retired 
to rest, while Annie Walton asked herself, with an agitated 
breast, “What is the meaning of this?” The sensations 
were new to her, and for more than an hour they banished 
sleep from her pillow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


We rmist now change the scene, and without much consi- 
deration cf the “pathos and bathos delightful to see,” must 
reniovt* tlte reader from the Itigher and more refined society 
of Lord \Valton, his sister, aftd tlie Earl of Beverley, to the 
small sanded parlour of the liltj^e alehouse in the a illage* 
We must also advance in jioiiit of time for about three hours, 
and put the hour-hand of the clock midway between the 
figures one and two, while the minute-hand is quietly 
passing over the six. All was still in the place; the sol- 
diery were taking their brief repose, except a sentinel who 
walked up and down, pistol in hand, at each entrance of the 
village ; and the villagers tbemsclves, having recovered 
from tlie excitement caused by the arrival of the party, and 
the drinking "and merriment which follow^ed it, had taken 
possession of such beds as the troopers left them, and were 
enjoying the sweet but hard earned slumber of daily labour. 

Two living creatures occupied the parlour of the ale- 
house: a large tabby cat, wdhch — as if afraid that the mice 
upon which she waged such interminable and strategetic 
war might take advantage of her own slumbers to surprise 
her — had mounted upon a three-legged stool, and was en- 
joying her dreams in peace, curled up in a comfortable ball; 
and Captain Barecolt, who, seated in a wooden arm-chair, 
with his long leg-bones, still in their immemorial boots, 
stretched upon another, kept watch, if such it could be 
called, with a large jug of ale beside him, from which he 
took every now and then deep draughts, for the purpose, 
as he mentally declared, of “ keeping himself awake.” 

, The effect was not exactly such as he expected, for from 
time to time he fell into a doze, from wrhich a sort of drowsy 
consciousness of the proximity of the ale roused him up 
every ouarter of an hour, to make a new application to the 
tankard. At length, feeling that these naps were becoming 
longer, he drew his legs off the chair, muttering*— 

“ This won’t do ! I snail have that dried herring, Itandal, 
upon me ; I must take a pipe and smoke it out." 
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An(J thereupon he moved hither and thither in the par- 
lour, looking for the implements necessary in the operation 
to which he was about to apply himself. These were 
speedily found, and a fexv whilis soon enveloped him in a 
Cloud as thick as that in which Homer’s Jove was accus- 
tomed to enshrine himself on solemn occasions; and in the 
midst of this, the w^orthy captain continued ruminating 
upon the mighty deeds he had done and was to do. 

He thought over the past, and congratulated himself 
upon his vast renown; for Captain Barecolt was one of 
those happy men who have a facility of believing their own 
fictions. He was convinced that, if he could but coiic* t them 
up, he had performed more feats of valour and slaughtered 
more bloody enemies than Amadis de Gaul, Launcelot of 
the Lake, the Admiral de Coligni, or the Duke of Alva. 
It was true he thought siich events soon passed from the 
minds of great men, being common occurrences with them, 
fio that he could not remember one-half of what he had 
done, which he only regretted for the sake of society ; but 
he was quite sure that whenever opportunities served he 
should be found superior to any of the great captains of the 
age, and that merit and time must lead him to the highest 
distinction. This led him on to futurity, and he made up 
his mind that the first thing he would do should be to save 
the king’s life when attacked on every side by fifteen or 
sixteen horsemen. For this, of course, he would be knighted 
on the spot, and receive the command of a regiment of 
horse, with which he proposed to march at once to London, 
depose the lord mayor, and, proceeding to the rarliaiuent- 
house, dissolve the Parliament, seize the speaker and twelve 
of the principal members, and hang Sir Harry Vane. This, 
he thought, would be work enough for one day ; but the 
next morning he would march out with all the cavaliers he 
could collect, defeat the Earl of Essex on one side, rout 
Waller on the other, and then, with his prisoners, proceed 
to head-quarters, w^here, of course, he would be appointed 
general-in-chief, and in that capacity would bring the king 
to London. 

What he would do next was a matter of serious conside- 
ration, for, the war being at an end, Othello’s occupation 
was gone ; and as, during all this time be had made sundry 
applications to his friend the tankard, his imagination was 
becoming somewhat heavy on the wing, so that, in a minute 
or two after he fell sound asleep, while the pipe dropped 
unnoticed from his hand, and fractured its collar-bone upon 
the floor. 
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lie had scarcely been asleep ten minutes when the door 
of the room slowly opened, and a round head covered with 
short curls w^as thrust in, with part of a burly pair of shoul- 
ders. The door was then pushed partly open, and in walked 
a stout man in a good brown coat, who, advJincing quietly 
to the side of Captain Deciduous Barecolt, laid his hand 
upon his arm. Now, what Captain Barecolt was dreaming 
of at that moment it is impossible for the author of these 
pages to tell; but his vision would appear to have been 
pugnacious, for the instant the intruder’s grasp touched his 
left arm he started up, and, stretching out his right hand to 
a pistol which lay between the tankard and himself on the 
table, snatched it up, levelled it at the head of his visiter, 
and pulled the trigger. 

Luckily for the brains, such as they were, of poor John 
Hurst (for he was the person who had entered), in the last 
unsteady potations of the bellicose captain, a lew drops of 
ale had been spilt upon the pan of the deadly weapon ; and 
though the flint struck fire, no flash succeeded, much to the 
astonishment of Barecolt, and the relief of his companion. 

“D — n the man I” cried Hurst, reeling back in terror; 
‘‘what art thou about? Dost thou go to shoot a man with- 
out asking, ‘with your leave, or by your leave?’ 

“Never wake a sleeping tiger!” exclaimed Barecolt, with 
a graceful wave of his hand. “You may think yourself 
profoundly lucky, master yeoman, that you have got as 
much brains left in that round box of yours as will serve to 
till your farm, for this hand never yet missed anything 
within shot of a pistol or reach of a sword. ,I remember 
very \vell once, in the island of Sardinia, a Corsican thought 
fit to compare his nose to mine, upon which I told him tliat 
the first time we met I would leave him no nose to boast 
of. He, being a wise man, kept ever afl;pr out of reach of 
hands; but one day, when he thought himself in secu- 
rity upon a high bank, he called out to me, ‘Jila! ha! capi- 
taine, I have got my nose still!’ upon which, drawing out 
my pistol, I aimed at his face, and, though the distance was 
full a hundred yards, with the first shot 1 cut off his pro- 
boscis at the root, so that it dropped down upon the road, 
and I picked it up and put it in my pocket.” 

“It must have been somewhat thin in the stalk,” said 
Hurst ; “no good stout English nose, I warrant you. But 
come, captain, you must take me up to my lord. The sen- 
try passed rne on to you, and I want help directly, for there 
is a nest of Roundheads not five miles Irom here, who have 
got that poor little girl in their hands, and are brewing mis- 
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chief against ns to-morrow. Half-a-dozen men may take 
them to-night, but we may have hard work of it if we wait 
till daylight.” 

Captain Barecolt paused and meditated; a glorious op- 

E ortunity of buying distinction cheaply seemed now before 
ini, and the only difficulty was how to keep it all in his 
own hands. 

I cannot disturb the commander,” be said, in a solemn 
tone, after a few minutes’ consideration; ‘‘that’s quite im- 
possible, my friend. Faith, if you want help, you must be 
content with mine and half-a-dozen soldiers of my troop. 
I am a poor creature, it is true,” he continued, in a tone of 
affected modesty, “and not able to do so much service as 
Bonie men. I never killed above seventeen crnuriies in a 
day; and the best thing I have to boast of is, having blown 
up a fort containing three hundred men with my own un- 
assisted hand. However, what poor aid I can give you may 
command. We will take six picked men with us, if that be 
enough ; you and I will make eight; and if there be not more 
than a hundred and fifty of the enemy, I think we could 
manage.” 

“A hundred and fifty!” cried Hurst. “Why, there are 
but seven, and one of them is not a fighting man.” 

“Who may they be?” asked Barecolt, in a solemn tone; 
•‘If there be but seven we shall have no need of any men; 
I will go alone. Who may they be?” 

“Why, there’s that Captain Batten, whom mj’' lord took 
away prisoner, I hear,” replied Hurst; “then there’s a Dr. 
Bast wick, a parliamentary committee man; then there’s old 
Dry, of Longsoaken, who dragged away the girl while you 
were all fighting at the bridge ; the other four are, I hear, 
common councilmen of Coventry, though they are all decked 
out in buff and bandolier, as if they were fire-eating soldiers 
just come from the wars. They were laying a plan before 
they went to bed for bringing troops from Coventry round 
about my lord and his men, while two regiments of Essex’s, 
that are marching into the north, were to have warning, 
and cut off the retreat.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Captain Barecolt, “we will cut off 
theirs. Have you got a horse, master yeoman? I think 
yours was killed in the field.” 

“Ay, that it was,” answered Hurst, “to my loss and sor- 
row ; as good a beast as ever was crossed, and cost me twenty 
pound.” 

“ We will mount you, we will mount you,” said the cap- 
tain; “there are a dozen and more good horses which for- 
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got their riders yesterday, and left them lying by the 
bridge. We may as well have half-a-dozen men with us, 
however, just to tie the prisoners, for that is not work for 
gentlemen; so you sit down and take a glass of ale, and I 
will get all things ready.” 

In the course of about a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, Captain Barecolt had called to his aid eight men 
of the troop whom he could most depend upon ; and after 
having brought down Major Randafs cornet to take his 
post during his absence, and mounted good John Hurst on 
the horse of a trooper who had been killed the day before, 
he led the way out of the little town, and, guided by the 
yeoman across the cotuitry, advanced slowly towards an- 
other village situated in the plain, about five or six miles 
from that in which they had taken np their quarters. The 
country was open, without woods or hedges, but the night 
was profoundly dark, and the wind sighing in long gusts 
over the open fields. Nothing was to be seen except the 
glimmer of* a piece of water here and there, till they ap- 
proached the village to which their steps were bent, when 
one or two lights became visible amongst the houses, as if, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, all the inliabitants 
had not yet retired to rest. One of these lights, too, as it 
proceeding from a lantern, appeared moving about in the 
gardens; and Captain Barecolt, turning to Hurst, asked 
him, in a low voice — 

“ What is the meaning of those lights?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered the yeoman. It was all 
dark when I crept away.” 

“ We shall soon see,” rejoined Barecolt. You are sure 
there are no troops in the place?” 

“There were none when I left it,” replied Hurst; but, 
almost as he spoke, a loud voice exclaimed — 

“ Stand! Who goes there?” 

“ A friend,” answered Barecolt. 

“Stand, and give the word!” repeated the voice, and at 
the same moment, a small red spot of fire, as if produced 
by a man blowing a match, appeared immediately before 
them; and Barecolt, spurring on his horse, found himself 
in the presence of a matchlock-man, at whose head he 
aimed a cut with his heavy sword, which rang sharply upon 
a steel cap, and brought the man upon nis knee. 

He fired his piece, however, out he missed nis mark, and 
threw down the gun, while Barecoit, caV'hing him by the 
shoulder, put iiis sword to ms throat, exclaiming — 

“ Yield, or you are a dead man!” 
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The sentinel had no hesitation on the subject, havinj^ 
already received a sharp wound on the head, which left him 
little inclination to court more. 

‘‘ Now tell me who is in the village,” exclaimed Bare- 
colt; “and see that you tell truth, for your life depends 
upon it.” 

“ Three companies of Colonel Harris’s regiment,” an- 
swered the soldier, “ and a troop of Lord Essex’s own 
horse.” 

“ 'JT]e number?” demanded Barecolt. 

“ Four hundred foot and a hundred troopers,” replied 
the man; and having a little recovered from liis first appre- 
hension, he demanded — “Who may you be?” 

“My name is Johnson,” answered Barecolt, readilj% 
“first captain of Sir Nicholas Jarvis’s regiment of liorse, 
marching up to join the Earl of Beverley and Lord Walton 
at Hendon, near Coventry. We thought they were quar- 
tered in this village: whereabout do they lie?” 

“ Oh, no,” answered the man, “they are five miles to the 
east, we hear, andw’e were to attack them on the march to- 
morrow.” 

“ Are you telling me the truth?” said Barecolt, in a stern 
tone; “but I will mahe sure of that, for I will take you 
with me to Sir Nicholas Jarvis, and if we find you have 
cheated us as to where the}^ lie, you shall be shot to-mor- 
row at daybreak. Tie his hands, some of you Hark! 

there is a drum I There, curse him, let him go; we have 
no time to spare; I mast get back to Sir Nicholas, and let 
him know we are on the wrong road.” 

Thus saying, he turned his horse and rode away, fol- 
lowed by the rest of his party; while the tramp of men 
coming down fast from the village was heard behind them. 

The reader need not be told that Captain Barecolt never 
had the slightest intention of carrying off the wounded 
sentinel wdtli him; for, having filled him with false intelli- 
gence regarding the march of his imaginary regiment, he 
was very glad to leave him behind to communicate it to his 
fellows in the place. In the meanwhile, he hiiiivself gave 
orders for putting the horses into a quick trot, and return- 
jilig with all speed to the village, where, without com- 
municating any tidings he had gained to any one, he left 
men, and hurried up with Hurst to the mansion on the 

earl and Lord Walton were immediately called up, 
fpd Barecolt, being admitted to their presence, made his 
wllisteinent. We are by no means so rash as to assert that 
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the account he gave was altogether true; for Captain Deci- 
duous Barccolt, much more skilful than the writer of this 
tale, never lost sight of his hero, and his hero was always 
himself; but, at all events, the intelligence he brought of 
the enemy was accurate enough, and the stratagem he had 
used to deceive the foe was also told correctly, and received 
great commendation. He was sent down immediately, how- 
ever, to call Major Randal to the council, and, in the mean 
time, the two young noblemen eagerly questioned Hurst 
as to what he had seen and heard amongst the adverse 
party. 

The good yeoman’s tale was told briefly and simply, and 
showed the following facts: — After his horse had been 
killed, he had carried off his saddle and the other worldly 
goods which he possessed; and finding that, without being 
of anj^ service to his party, he was in imminent danger of 
losing his own life from the stray shots that were flying 
about in cliirerent directions, he made the best of his way 
to the back of the little mound wc have mentioned, and 
thence peeped out to see the progress of the tight. Per- 
ceiving at one time, as he imagined, the small force of 
Royalists wavering in their attack upon the musketeers, he 
judged it expedient, lest his friends should be defeated, to 
put a greater distance between himself and the enemy; and 
taking all the articles that were most valuable to him out 
of the saddle, he left it behind him, and hurried on for 
about a nnle farther, where he took up his position in a 
ditch. While thus ensconced, he saw the well-known form 
of Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, together with that of another 
gentleman, whom he afterwards found to be Captain Batten. 
Between tiiese two appeared poor Arrah Neil, of whose arm 
Dry retained a firm grasp, while he held a pistol in his right 
hand, under the authority of which he seemed to be hurry- 
ing her on unresistingly. 

In about a quarter of an hour more, some fugitive mus- 
keteers ran by as fast as they could go, and shortly after, 
several of Major Randal’s troopers appeared in pursuit; but 
as Hurst was unacquainted with the soldiers, he prudently 
resolved to lie concealed where he was till some of his lord’s 
followers should come up, which he calculated would be 
shortly the case, fearing he might be taken for one of the 
enemy, or at all events that he might be plundered by a 
friend — an operation as common in those days as in the 
present, though then it was done with pistol and broadsword, 
and now, in general, with pen and ink. 

Tov/ards the end of the day some of Lord Walton’s men 
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did appear, and spoke a word to him in passing, from which 
he gathered that they were searching for Arrah Neil; bat, 
with thc^ usual acuteness of persons sent upon a search, they 
rode on without waiting for any inlorniation he could give. 
Having marked the road which Dry and his companions 
had taken, Hurst then determined to follow them, and 
made his way to the village, in which they halted for the 
night. His plan had proved successful, he said; he had 
found the two parliamentary committee men, together with 
Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, lodged in a house in the village, 
and, boldly seeking out Dry, he gave him to understand 
that he had been taken by Lord Walton to join the king 
against his willj^and was novv making the best of his way 
home. He affected some fear of being overtaken ; and in 
order to reassure him, Dry and Dr. Bastwick comrmu heated 
to him the intelligence they received in the course of the 
evening from the men of Coventry, in regard to the move- 
ment of parliamentary forces. Tliis took place some hours 
subsequently, however, to the despatch of his note to Lord 
Walton, and he could not make his escape from the village, 
in order to carry more accurate tidings to his young land- 
lord, till Dry and the rest had retired to bed. 

As soon as Major Randal arrived, a hasty consultation 
was held, to ascertain the course of proceedings which it 
would be expedient to follow. It was determined, notwith- 
standing great reluctance on the part of Lord Walton, to 
leave poor Arrah Neil in the hands of Mr. Dry, of Long- 
soaken, that the march should be immediately commenced; 
and orders were given to that effect, which at once pro- 
duced all the bustle and confusion of hasty departure. Miss 
Walton was called up, and, dressing herself hastily, was 
soon placed upon horseback once more, for it wm deter- 
mined to leave the carriages behind ; and in about an hour 
the two noblemen and their followers, with Major Randal’s 
troop, were marching on, in the grey of the dawn, directing 
their steps towards Coventry. A small guard was left over 
the prisoners, with orders to remain behind about an hour, 
and then to leave them and follow with all speed, in order 
that the departure of the troops might be accomplished as 
secretly as possible. No trumpet was sounded; and if it 
had been possible to carry out King Lear’s plan, and shoe 
a troop of horse with felt, it would have been upon the 
present occasion. 

Though that could not be accomplished, all their proceed- 
ings were conducted with as much silence as possifjle; and 
Walton, riding between her brother and tlie Earl or 
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Beverley, had plenty of time for thought. The sky had 
changed from grey to purple and gold ; the exj^-inse of the 
heavens had lost its glorious hues, as the sun rose up above 
the horizon; and the morning of a somewhat dull and 
heavy day had ftdly dawned ere any one spoke, except, 
indeed, when the few short words of command and direciion 
were necessary. The countenance of Lord Walton was 
grave, and even sad; and his sister, who watched it with 
some anxiety, at length inquired — 

‘^I)o you anticipate any great danger, Charles? You 
look very gloomy.” 

Oh, no, dearest Annie,” he answered; “ I think we are 
so fir hef >re our enemies that we shall without doubt be 
rble to join the king before the}’' are aware of our departure. 
But I cannot think of being obliged to leave that yioor girl 
in the bands of that old hypocrite Dry, without feeling ver}^ 
sad. If he treat her ill, woe be to him should he and I 
ever meet again ! but I trust he will be afraid to endanger 
his sanctified reputation. That is my only hope.” 

Tile earl now joined in, with that tone of cairn cheerful- 
ness which is the most persuasive of hope; and with the 
peculiar charms of his conversation, and the Continued and 
brilliant variety which it displayed, led the thoughts oi 
his companions to happier themes, and almost made them 
believe that brighter days were before them. Since the 
preceding night his manner had much changed towards 
Miss Walton: there was a tenderness in it, a tone which 
can only be called the tone of love; and though both were 
more silent than they previously had been, yet each, in 
that silence, was thinking of the other, and it is very 
dangerous so to do, unless we are disposed to yield to feel- 
ings which in the end may master us altogether. Coquetry 
may talk, may carry on uninterrupted observation and 
rep^y ; indifference may pursue the calm and easy current 
of conversation; and avowed and satisfied love may hold 
unbroken communion upon all the many subjects of thought 
and imagination; but in its early day true passion is fitful 
in its eloquence, full of silence and interruptions, for it is 
full of thoi»ght; and the voice of feeling is often the 
strongest when the lips are motionless and the tongue is 
mute. 

But we will dwell no more upon such matters, for we 
have action before us instead of thought, deeds rather than 
sensations. After a march of about four hours, and a short 
pause for refreshment, the advanced party of the troop was 
seen to halt upon a small eminence, while one of the 
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troopers rode back at full speed, bringing the intelligence 
that they descried a considerable body of men drawn up at 
a short distance from Coventry. 

‘‘Are we so near?” said Miss Walton. 

“Within three miles,” replied the earl. “That is the 
spire of St. Michael’s Church rising over the slope. You 
will see the city as soon as we pass the rise. Think you 
these are the king’s troops, Major Randal?” 

“Ay, such troops as they are,” answered the old officer; 
“ we must have more and better before we do much ser- 
vice.” 

“ It will be as well to despatch some one to see,” said 
Lord Walton. “I will send two of my servants, major. 
Here, Langan and Hartup, ride on with all speed, and 
bring me back news of the people who are before Coven- 
try. I cannot divine why the king should halt before the 
gates.” 

“ There may be rogues within,” said Major Randal. 
And so it proved; for, on their arrival at the top of the 
slope, where Coventry, with its wide walls, and beautiful 
spires, rose fair before them, they saw a fire of musketry 
opened from the city upon a small party of royalist troops, 
which approached too near the gates. 

Marching rapidly on, as soon as it was ascertained that 
the force they saw was that of Charles himself, they soon 
reached the monarch’s army, if so it could be called, and 
Annie Walton found herself in the midst of a new and 
animated scene. 

The king’s face expressed much grief and vexation, as, 
sitting upon a powerful horse, he consulted with some ot 
his principal officers as to what was to be done on the 
rebellious refusal of Coventry to give him admission. But 
when he turned to receive the little reinforcement which 
now joined him, his countenance assumed a glad and 
cheerful look ; and as Lord Walton, dismounting, ap- 
proached his stirrup, he held out his hand to him graci- 
ouslv, saying — 

“Those are kind friends and loyal subjects, indeed, my 
lord, who rally round their sovereign when more fiivourcd 
men forsake him. Your own presence, my good sir, is the 
best answer you could give to my letters. We must re- 
treat, I fear, however, from before these inhospitable w^^alls; 
foi^ we have no cannon to blow open their gates, and even 
if I had, I could wish to spare my subjects.” 

“Ah, sire I” said Major Randal, who had also advanced 
to the king’s side, “ when subjects draw the sword against 
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their king, both parties should throw away the scabbard, 
for it is the blade must decide 

“Too rough, and yet too true,” said his majesty; and 
after a few more words addressed to Lord Beverley and 
? 5 iiss Walton, the king turned his horse, and rode oh' with 
his aUendants towards Stonely, leaving the small three by 
which he was accompanied to follow. 


CHAPTER X. 


Three or four days had elapsed, and the party in whose 
fate we have interested ourselves had reached the town of 
Nottingham in safety; but gloom and despondency hung 
over the court of the king, over the small force at his 
command, and over the whole city. Proclamation had 
been made for all loj al subjects to join the monarch in 
Nottingham; and it had been announced on that day, the 
25th of August, 1G42, that Charles would set up his royal 
standard against his rebellious parliament. Few persons, 
however, joined him ; not a single regiment of foot had 
been raised; the body of horse which he had led to 
Coventry had been little increased since he had retreated 
from that city; tlie artillery and ammunition from York 
had not yet arrived ; and sadness was upon every brow, 
and apprehension in every heart. 

The evening was dark and gloomy, the wind rising in 
sharp and howling gusts; large drops of rain were borne 
upon the ‘blast, and everything promised a night of tem- 
pest, when the king, accompanied by all the noblemen and 
gentlemen who had joined him, set out on horseback for 
the hill on which stands the old castle of Nottingham, 
with the knight-marshal before him bearing the royal 
standard, and a small body of the train-bands accompany- 
ing it as a guard. On reaching the spot destined for the 
ceremony, the standard-pole was fixed with great difficulty, 
amidst the roll of the drum and the loud blasts of the 
trumpet. But neither the war-stirring sound of the drum 
nor the inspiring voice of the trumpet could cheer the 
hearts of those around, or give them confidence even in 
the success of a good cause 5 and, with the same sadness 
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with which they had gone thither, the royal party returned 
from the castle hill juKst as the evening was growing grey 
with night. 

Some four or five hours after, Lord Walton, wIjo Iiad 
participated fully in the gloomy feelings which ptr\atlcd 
the whole court, rose from the supper-table at which he 
had been seated with his sister, the Earl of Iicvorlev, and 
one or two friends who had joined them in Nottingham; 
and said — 

“My head aches, dearest Annie; I will walk up to the 
castle hill and take a look at the standard. Tlie air will 
do me good.” 

“I ill go with you, Charles,” said Miss Walton, rising. 
“I wi i. not keep you a minute.” 

“Nay, not in such a night as this, Annie,” answered lier 
brother. “£)o you not hear how the wind blows, as if it 
would force in those rattling casements V” 

“Oh, I mind not the w'ind,” replied Annie Walton; 
“you shall lend me your arm, Charles; it will always be 
strong enough to steady your sister’s ste})S.” 

“ God grant it, dear one !” rejdied Lord Walton. “ Well, 
come! I do wish to talk with you, Annie, upon many 
things;” and in a few minutes they were in the streets of 
Nottingham. 

The wind was even more violent than they had expected; 
but the tall houses of the good old town, though ex[;osed 
by its position to the blasts, gave them some shelter; and 
as they walked along, Lord VV^alton, after a few^ minutes* 
silence, put his right hand upon his sister’s, which grasped 
his arm, and said, “ I wish to speak to you of the future, 
dear one. Danger and strife are before me. It is impos- 
sible for you to follow the movements of an army, and 
therefore I wish, before I march hence, to take you to the 
house of our good old cousin, Lady Margaret Langley, 
where you may rest in safety.” 

“ I will go, Charles, if you wish it,” replied Miss Wal- 
ton; “but it must be only upon the condition that no 
restraint be put upon my movements, and that whenever 
there is a pause in the war, I may be allowed to follow 
and be near you.” 

“Of course, dear sister,” replied her brother; “I don’t 
pretend to restrain you in anything, Annie. You are old 
enough, and wise enough, and good enough, to decide 
entirely upon your own actions. You must keep several 
of the servants with you to guard you and protect you 
wherever you go. You must also have a sufficient sum to 
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you may think fit to do/’ 

Oh ! I have the jewels, you know, Charles,” said Miss 
Walton, ^‘and more money of my own with me than will 
be needful.” 

‘‘Weil, we ^/ill see to that hereafter,” said Lord Wal- 
ton; bur tliere is another subject on which 1 would speak 
to you. No one can tell wliat may be the chance of war. 
I iniiy 1^0 safely through the wiiole of this sad strife, and 
see the end of it. 1 may fall the first shot that is fired. 
But if I do, Annie, you will need some strong arm and 
powt rful mind to protect and support you. In that case, 
I wouhl leave you, as a legacy, as a trust, as a charge, to 
the l)c‘st friend 1 have on earth — the oldest, the dearest, 
Francis ib verle)^ loves you, Annie.” 

oil, hush, Cdiurles!” cried Miss Walton, and he 
felt ht r hand treniblc upon his arm. 

‘^Nay, sweet sister!” continued her brother; “I asked 
you for no confessions. Your tale is told already, dear 
girl. Ail 1 ask is, will jaiu, when I am gone, without re- 
serve or woman’s vain reluctance, trust in him, rely on him, 
as you do on me?” 

ills sister was silent for a moment, and he repeated — 
“Will you, Annie, forget all coyness, all luikind and un- 
generotts tiitiideiice, and, recollecting he has been a brother 
to your brother, confide in huu as such?” 

Annie Walton paused again for a single instant, and 
then, witii her face bent down, though no one could see 
her glowing cheek in the darkness, she murmured, “I 
will.” 

Lord Walton pressed her hand in his, and then in silence 
led the way up to the hill. 

It was with difficulty that they ascended, so fierce were 
the gusts of wind; but the very violence of the blast scat- 
tered from time to time the drifting clouds, and the moon 
occasionally looked forth and cast a wavering light upon 
their path. Not a soul, however, did they meet in their 
way ; all was still and silent but the howling of the tem- 
pest, till at length, when they reached the top, the voice 
of a sentinel exclaimed as usual — “Stand! Who goes 
there?” 

“ A friend,” replied Lord Walton; and before the man 
could demand it, he gave the word for the night, saying, 
“The crown.” 

“Pass!” replied the sentinel; and he walked on with his 
sister clinging to his arm. 
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The moon shone out again; and Miss Walton and her 
brother both gazed forward towards the spot wliere tlie 
standard had stood. Thej^ could not s-ee it; and hurr\ ing 
on their steps, they found four or five of the train-hund 
standing round the place. The standard itself Avas lying 
flat upon the ground. 

In answer to Lord Walton’s questions, tlic men inf )nned 
him that the wind had blown it down, and that they foniid 
it was impossible to raise it a^ain; and turning sadly away, 
the young nobleman murmtirbd in a low voice to liis sis^ter, 
*‘God send this be not an omen of our royal master's 
fatel” 
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CHAPTER XL 


In a small tavern at Nottingham was a large but low-roofed 
room, with the heavy beams, blackened % smoke, almost 
touching the heads of some of the taller guests; in which, 
on the night after that of which we have just spoken, were 
assembled as many persons as it could well contain ; and a 
strange scene of confusion it presented. Hats and feathers, 
swords and daggers, pipes and glasses, bottles and plates, 
big men and little, men of war and men of peace; an atmos- 
phere composed of smoke, of the fumes of wine, the smell 
of strong waters and of beer, and the odour of several 
large pieces of roast meat, together with sounds of innu- 
merable kinds, oaths, cries for the tapster and the boy, loud 
laughter, low murmurs, the hoarse accusation, the fierce 
rejoinder, the sustained discussion, the prosy tale, and the 
didl snore, as well as the half-drunken song, had all their 
place in the apartment, which might well have been sup- 
posed the tap-room of the tower of Babel. The house 
was, in short, a place of resort for the lower order of Cava- 
liers, and the hour that at which the greater part having 
supped, were betaking themselves to tbeir drink with the 
laudable determination, then but too common, of leaving 
themselves as little wit as possible till the next morning. 

Basta^ hasta! It sufficeth!” cried a tall man with a 
peculiarly constructed nose. “ I would find the good youth 
if he were in a hundred Hulls. What’s Hull to me? or I 
to Hull? as the poet says. I know, if I can bring the girl 
back oat of his clutches, where a hundred crowns are to be 
got. We have open hands amongst us; but mark me, 
master, if you arc deceiving me, I will cut your ears off.” 

The man whom he addressed was a small, sharp-eyed 
man, reddish in the hair and pale about the gills; but he 
answered stoutly, “That’s what you dare not, Master 
Earecolt.” 

“Dare not!” cried Barecolt, seizing a knife that lay upon 
the table, and starting up with an ominous look — “ Dare 
not! What is it that I dare not? Now, look you, repeat 

G 
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that word again, and you shall go forth from this room with 
no more ears than a grinder’s cur. Dare not! thou small 
chandler, I could break you across my knee like a piece of 
rotten wood,” 

There was some truth in what he said, and the small man 
felt the force of that truth, so that he thought it expedient 
to lower his 'tone. 

‘‘ I meant I would take the law of you if you did,” he 
said ; “ so no more of cutting off ears, Master Barecolt, for 
we have sharp justices in Nottingham. But what I said is 
very true. I know old Dry very well ; have known him, 
indeed, these twelve years. When first he used to come to 
Hull to buy goods of the Hamburghers, I had a shop there, 
where he used to stop and take a glass of cinnamon now 
and then. But he has grown a great man now, and would 
hardly notice an old acquaintance, especially as he was 
riding with men of war.” 

“•And you are sure he had a woman with him?” asked 
Barecolt, resuming his seat and filling his glass. 

“ A sort of girl, mayhap some sixteen years of age,” an- 
swered his companion. “ She looked somewhat rueful too, 
with her eyes cast down upon the ground as she rode 
along.” 

“That’s she,” replied Barecolt; “’tis beyond all doubt. 
What docs the dried herring at Hull, I wonder? Let me 
see. It would take some threescore men to capture Hull, 

I doubt?” 

“ Tlireescore !’* exclaimed the other; “ some thirty thou- 
sand, you mean.” 

Barecolt gave him a look of unutterable contempt. “Four 
petards,” he said, continuing his own calculations in an 
under tone, “ for the outer gate, the bridge, the inner gate, 
and one to spare, ha! threescore men — half must be mus- 
keteers Well, there is Hughes’s company. I will do it,” 

“ You had better not try,” answered his companTon. “I 
could tell you a much better plan, if you would strike a 
bargain in an honest way, and give me half the reward for 
finding this young woman, as you say there are great folks 
looking after her.” 

“fliilf the reward, thou little Carthagenian!” exclaimed 
Barecolt. “ By my faith! if you have half the reward, yon 
shall have the danger too; and a quarter of it would turn 
your liver as white as a hen pigeon’s.” 

Why, I will save you all danger, if you will listen to 
me,” answered the small gentleman. “ I will tell you my 
plan, and you shall judge, and whatever risk there is, I 
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will share readily enough. I know all the houses fhatDiy 
frequents in Hull ; all his haunts, from the store where he 
used to buy dried beef and neats’ tongues salted, to the 
shop where be used to take the fourth glass of strong 
waters. If you will put off your swagger and your feathers, 
clothe yourself like a Puritan, and walk demurely, we will 
take two companions, slip into Hull with a couple of horse- 
loads of drapery, find out where Master Dry lodges, and 
while 1 busy him with a little speculation in his own way, 
by w hich I can easily make him believe that he will fill his 
pockets, you can deal with the girl, and get her out of the 
city.” 

Clothe myself like a puritan!” said Barecolt, thought- 
fully, that is the only difficult part of the affair; for un- 
less I steal old Major Randal’s suit of black, where I am 
to get a pious doublet I know not. The fifty crowns Lord 
Walton gave me have been spent on this new bravery, and 
sundry pottle pots, together with things that shall be name- 
less, frieiul Tibbets; but, by my faith ! I will go and ask the 
good lord for more. He will not grudge the pistoles if wc 
can get Mistress Arrah back again to him. He’s as fond of 
her as a hen of her chickens, yet all in honour. Master 
'I'ibbcts, all in honour, upon my life. I will go this minute, 
as soon as I have finished this pint;” and again he filled his 
glass, and drained it at a draught. 

He then rose from his seat, and was in the act of saying, 
‘‘ Wait here for me, and I will be back in a minute,” when 
an officer w^as seen dimly through the smoke, entering by 
the door on the other side of the room. After gazing 
round for a moment, from table to table, he exclaimed 
aloud, ‘•'Is one Captain Barecolt here? He is wanted by 
the king.” 

“I knew it I” cried Barecolt, giving a towering look at 
Master 'fibbets. I was sure of it — my great services, sir, 
my name is Barecolt, and your very humble servant.” 

The officer gazed at him with a look of some considera- 
tion and surprise. ‘‘My good friend,” he said, “you seem 
scarcely fit to obey the king’s summons. You have been 
drinking.” 

“ So does his majesty, I wot, when he is thirsty,” replied 
Barecolt, nothing abashed; “but if it be of proportions you 
speak, if it be quantity which makes the difference, I will 
.soon temecly the amount of wine w ithin, by the application 
of water without. I am not drunk, sir; I never w as drunk 
in my life. No, sir, nor was I ever the worse for liquor, as 
it is termed, though often much the better for it. But 
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whenever I find my eyes a little misty, and see a fringe 
round the candles, or feel the floor move in an unusual 
manner, or the cups dance without any one touching them, 
1 have a secret for remedying such irregularities, which 
secret lies, like truth, in the bottom of a well. Hold, 
Tapster! I have drunk wine enough to-night to justify me 
in calling for water, even in a tavern. Tapster, 1 say, get 
me a bucket of cold water from the pump, and put it down 
before the door, then bring a napkin to take off the super- 
fluous. 1 remember when I was in the Palatinate going to 
see the great tun ” 

Sir, we have no time for tales,” said the officer drily; 
‘‘ the king waits. Make yourself as sober as you can, and 
as speedily as possible.” 

Sir, 1 am with you in an instant,” rejoined r>arecoIt. 
“Master Tibhets, wait here till I come back. You can 
finish the tankard for me; it is paid for.” 

Thus saying, he went forth, and returned in a few mi- 
nutes, buttoning uji his collar, with his scattered hair some- 
what dishevelled and dripping; and, saying he was ready, 
he followed the officer, making another sign to Tibbets to 
wait for his return. 

Who is that fellow?” 

“ What the devil can the king want with him?” 

“AVliy, it’s Captain Barecolt, of Ilandars.” 

“ I think the king might have chosen a better man.” 

“That’s a lie. There is not a better man in the ser- 
vice.” 

“ He’s a bragging fool,” 

“ I dare sa}^ a coward too.” 

“ No, no, no coward, for all his brags.” 

Such were some of the observations which followed Bare- 
colt’s departui'e with the officer, while they wended on their 
way through the streets of Nottingham to the king’s lod- 
ging, whither we shall take leave to follow them. The 
style and semblance of a court was kept up long after the 
joyal authority was gone ; and in the first room which Bare- 
cok entered "were a number of servants and attendants. 
Beyond that was a vacant chamber, and then a small ante- 
room, in which a pale boy, in a page’s dress, sat reading by 
a lamp. He looked up, as the captain and his conductor 
appeared, but did not offer to move till the officer told him 
to go in, and to his majestj’', that Captain Barecolt was 
in attendance ; on which he rose, opened a door opposite, 
and knocked at a second, which appeared within. Voices 
were heard speaking; and, after a moment’s pause, the boy 
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repeated the signal, when the door was opened, and he 
made the announcement. 

“Let him wait,” was the reply; and for about twenty 
minutes the worthy captain remained, his head getting eacli 
moment cooler, and freer from the fumes of the wine ; but 
his fancy only became the more active and rampant,'and 
running away with him over the open plain of possibility, 
without the slightest heed of whither she was carrying her 
rider. Having already given the reader a sample of her 
doings with Captain ilarecolt in a preceding chapter, we 
will spare him on the present occasion, especially as it 
would take much more time to recount her vagaries in 
tlie good gentleman’s brain that it did for her to enact 
them. 

At length the door opened, and ‘a voice pronounced the 
words, “ Captain Barecoltl” at which sound the captain ad- 
vanced and entered, not without some trepidation, for there 
is soTiic thing in majesty, even when shorn of its beams, 
that is not to he lightlied by common men. 

Idle king was seated at a table in a small room, with 
liglUs and papers before him, and three or four gentlemen 
were standing round, of whom Barecolt knew but one, even 
by sight. That one was the Earl of Beverley, who, with a 
packet of letters in his hand, stood a little behind and on 
the right of the king. The monarch wore his hat and 
plume, and the full light was shining on his fine melancholy 
leatiircs, which looked more sad rather than more clicerfid 
for a flint smile that was passing over his lip. His fair 
right hand lay upon the table, with the lingers clasped 
round a roll of papers, upon wdiich they closed and o])encd 
more than once, while Barecolt advanced to the end of the 
with a low bow; and the monarch gazed at him atten- 
tively lor a few moments. 

“ Your name is Barecolt?” asked the king at length. 

“ It is, may it please your inajesty,” re}>lied tlie captain. 

You have been much in France, I think?” cojuinued 
Charles. 

“ Many years, sire,” answered the soldier, “ and speak 
the language as my own.” 

“ Good!’* said the king. “With what parts of the country 
are you most acquainted?” 

“With all parts, your majesty,” rejoined the captain, 
who was beginning to recover his loquacit}^ which had been 
somewhat checked by the first effect of the king’s presence. 
“ I have been in the north, sire, where I fought against 
Fuentez; and X have travelled all over the ground round 
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Paris, I know every part of Picardy and the Isle of France. 
Normandy, too, I have run through in every direction, and 
could find my way from Caudabec to Alerujon with my eyes 
blindfolded. Poitou and Maine I am thoroughly conversant 
with; and know all the towns on the Loire and in the Or- 
leannois, the passes of the Cevennes, the Forez, and the 
Vivarais.” 

But Charles waved his hand, saying, ‘^Enough! enough! 
Now, tell me, if you were landed on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, say at Pont au-de-Mer, and had to make your way 
secpetly to Paris, what course would you take?” 

“ Please your majesty, Pont au-de-Mer is not a seaport,’’ 
replied Barecolt. The king smiled, and Barecolt continued, 

I know it well, and a pretty little town it is, upon the 
Rille.” 

Well, well,” said the king ; “ suppose you were landed 
at Harfleur, then, I did but wish to try you, sir, how would 
you direct your course for Paris from Harfleur?” 

“If I were to go secretly, may it please your majesty,” 
was the reply, “I do not think I should go near Pont au- 
de-Mer at all, for then I must pass through Rouen, where 
they are cute and cunning, ask all sorts of questions, and 
look to passes sharply. No; I would rather take a little 
round by Lisieux, Evreux, and Pacy, or perhaps, keep still 
farther out from the Seine, and come upon Paris by Hreux, 
Pontchartrain, and Versailles. Then they would never 
suspect one came from the sea-side.” 

The king slowly nodded his head with a satisfied air, 
saying, “I see you know what you speak of, my friend. 
My Lord of Beverley, this will do. If you wish to ask him 
any more questions before you trust yourself to his guidance, 
pray do so.” 

“ Oh no, sire,” replied the earl; “ I satisfied myself by 
my conversation with Major Randal, before 1 spoke with 
your majesty on the subject. He assures me that Captain 
Barecolt knows France well, and 1 have had cause to be 
aware that he is a serviceable companion in moments of 
dftiger. There is but one bad habit, which I trust Captain 
Barecolt will lay aside for the time : that is, too much talk- 
ing. I am going, sir, to Paris, on business of importance. 
The road that I know is not now open to me, and I have 
need of one to accompany me who is well acquainted with 
the country throi%h which I have to pass. By his majesty’s 
permission, and on Major Randal’s recommendation, 1 have 
chosen you, sir, for a service which will be rewarded ac- 
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cording as it is well performed. But you must recollect 
ih^tlie least whisper that I am not what I seem may prove 
my ruin, though it can benefit no other party, as it is to 
avoid sending despatches that I go myself.’’ 

You need not be afraid, my lord,” replied Barecolt ; 

for, though I am a soldier of fortune, yet it lias always been 
my rule to stick to the cause I first espouse till my engage* 
ment be up. If I do sell myself to the best bidder, as soon 
as I have touched a crown the market is over. I am no 
more for sale. The goods are disposed of ; and if I were 
to go over to the enemy even for an hour, I should look 
upon it that I was stealing myself a sort o^fdo de ae in the 
code of honour, which I never did, and never will be guilty 
of. Then, as for discretion, my lord, I declare upon my 
word, that all the time I am with you I w ill not utter one 
syllable of truth. I will be all one tall lie, saving his ma- 
jesty’s presence. You shan’t have to accuse me of speaking 
truth indiscreetly, depend upon it.” 

But speaking too much at all. Master Barecolt, may do 
as much harm,” replied Lord Beverley : ‘‘ a lie is a difficult 
thin» to manage.” 

‘‘ For those who are not accustomed to it, my lord,” 
replied Barecolt, with a low how; ^‘but I am experienced, sir, 
and owe my life times over to a w^ell-managcd 

fiction. Oh ! a clt^DSypi is a hateful thing, not to be tole- 
rated amongt gentl^^Hjt; and a timid lie is still worse, for 
it shows cow ardice^^ a good bold falsehood, well sup- 
ported and dexterously planted, is as good as a battery at 
any time.” 

‘‘Not a very creditable sort of weapon,” said the king, 
with a grave brow. “ But enough of this, sir. Where to de- 
ceive an enemy in open strife, to gain a mighty object, such 
as security, or conceal one’s needful proceedings from the 
eyes of those wffio have no right to pry, is the end proposed, 
some palliation maybe found, perhaps, for a deviation from 
the strict truth. Would it w ore not sometimes necessary !” 
he added, looking round, as if doubtful of the approval of 
all present ; “ but, at all events, to speak unnecessary up- 
truths is as dangerous as it is foolish, and as foolish as it is 
wicked.” 

“ May ifc please your majesty,” answ^ered Barecolt, whose 
self-confidence had now fully returned, “what your 
majesty says is quite just; but some of thpse necessary lies 
I suppose we must tell from the beginning. Neither I nor 
my lord the earl, I take it, must pass for an Englishman, or 
there will be no more sesresy. We must both say we are 
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Frenchmen, . r Dutchmen, or Italians— a good big falsehood 
to commence with,” 

Lord lieverley laughed. “ I am afraid, sire,” he observed, 
“ we must say no more upon the subject, or we shall have 
a strange treatise upon ethics; but, however, as we go 
across the country to embark, I will endeavour to drill my 
friend here to use his tongue as little as may be, so that 
we shall be spared more fraud than is needful. I will now 
take my leave of yonr majesty, having received my in- 
structions, and by daybreak to-morrow I will be on my 
way. May (lod graciously speed your majesty’s cause 
during my absence!” Thus saying, he bent one knee, and 
kissed Charles’s hand, and then, niaking a sign to Barccolt 
to follow, he quitted the presence. 

“ Xow, Master Barecolt,” said the earl, as soon as they 
were in the street, “ I know you are a man of action. Be 
with me by four to-morrow. There is something lor yonr 
preparations;” and he put a small but heavy leathern bag 
in his hand, adding, “ That is all that is needed fur a soldier, 
I know.” 

“flood faith! I must speak with Lord Walton before I 
go,” answ'ered Barecolt, “ though it be somewhat late.” 

“ Well, then, come quick,” replied the earl; aTid he led 
the way to the lodging of his firiend, where, while 
Barecolt entertained the young noblem|^ for near an hour 
in the room below, Lord Beverley ^asaiB some sweet though 
parting moments with bright Annie Walton; and wlien he 
left her, her cheek was glowing and her eyelids moist with 
tears. 
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CHAPTEEXIL 


Jn a remote part of the country — for England had then re- 
mote parts and lonely, which are now broad and open to 
the busy world — rode along, a little before nightfall, a 
small party of about ten persons. The weather was clear 
and mild; but there was in the evening light and in the 
autumnal hues that touch of melancholy which always ac- 
companies the passing away of anything that is bright, 
whether it be a summer’s day or a fair season, a joy or a 
hope. 

The country was fiat and unbroken; but, nevertheless, 
the eye had no scope to roam, for tall, gloomy-looking rows 
of trees flanked the narrow road on either side, and many 
similar lines divided the p^ain into small fields, which they 
shaded from the sun, except when he towered at his 
highest noon. A river some five or six yards across, slow 
almost to stagnation, crept along at the side of the lane, 
with the current just perceptible in the middle, where the 
water seemed bright and limpid enough; but farther to- 
wards the side, the thick weeds were seen rising from the 
bottom and spreading over the surface, till at the very edge 
they became tangled into an impenetrable green mass, 
fringed with flags and rushes. Over the clearer part of the 
stream darted the busy water-spider, and whirling in the 
air above were myriads of gnats, rising with their irritating 
hum in tall columns, like t& sands of the desert when lifted 
up by the v/hirlwind. The light was grey and solemn, 
and one needed to look to the sky to see that the sun had 
not actually set. 

After riding along this road for the distance of about 
a mile, a large stone, somewhat like a gravestone, ap- 
peared on the side opposite to the water; and one of 
the horsemen, having dismounted to examine what in- 
Fcription it bore deciphered, amongst thAnoss and lichens 
that covered it, the following agreeable intelligence: — 

Here, in the year of grace 16l;3, and on the 19th day 
of the month of November, Matthew Peters was murdered 
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by his eldest son, Thomas, who was executed for the same 
on the 10th of the month of December next ensuing, in the 
town of Hull, the worshipful John Slaekman, mayor. 
Eeader, take warning by his fate. Go and do not likewise.’* 

If tlie party was sad before, this mcmemto of crime and 
Buffering did not tend to make it merrier : the horseman 
mounted bis horse again, and they rode on in silence for 
another mile and a half, when, at the distance of about a 
hundred yards from the road, which, though it was still 
Been proceeding in a straight line till it lost itself in the 
shadows, seemed to lead nowhere, so dull and desolate did 
it look, there appeared a large shady building, to the stone* 
paved fore-court, of which the river formed a sort of moat. 

First came a square tower of red brick, edged with stone 
which had 5nco been white, but now was green ; then fol- 
lowed a dull, low wall, probably that of some long corridor, 
for a slated roof hung over it, and two narrow windows gave 
the interior a certain portion of light. This was succeeded 
by a largo centre, or corj^s de logis, flat and formal, solemn 
and unresponding, with similar small windows, and a vast 
deep doorw’ay. Another long low line of brickwork came 
after, and then another square tower, and then another 
mass of brickwork, differing from the former in size and 
shape, but retaining the same style, and displaying the 
same melancholy aspect. No ivy grew up around it to 
break the lines and angles. Not a tree was before it to 
take oflp its dull formality. All was heavy, and vast, and 
grave ; and to look upon it one could hardly convince one's 
self, not that it was inhabited, but that it had been cheered 
by the warm presence of human life for years. No sound 
was heard, no moving thing was seen, except when one 
raised one’s eyes in search of chimneys, and there one 
or two tall columns of smoke rose slowly and seriously 
towards the sky, as if they had made a covenant with the 
wind not to disturb their quiet and upright course. 

Over the water from the stone court that we have men* 
fconed swung a drawbridge, which was half elevated, being 
hooked up by one of the links of the thick chain that sus- 
pended it to the posts on the other side ^ and here one of 
the men of the party, for it consisted of both men and 
women, pulled in his horse, saying— 

This is Langley Hall, my lord.” 

I know,** a]4lf7cred Lord Walton, with a sigh. It is 
long since I have been here, but I romomber it. We see 
it at an tinfavourable hour, dear Anuie* It looks more 
cheerful in the full lighU” 
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Ohl that matters not, Charles,” answered Miss Walton, 
in a gentle tone ; “ sunshine and shade are within the heart 
more than without; and I shall find it gay or sad as those I 
love fare well or ill.” 

“ How shall we get in?” asked Lord Walton; “the draw- 
bjtfidge is half up.” 

“ Oh ! there is the bell behind the posts,” replied the 
man who had first spoken; and, dismounting, he pulled a 
rope, which produced a loud but heavy sound, more like 
the great bell of a church than that of an ordinary mansion. 

Some three or four minutes elapsed without any one ap- 
pearing to answer this noisy summons ; but at length an old 
white-headed man came out, and asked cautiously, before 
he let down the bridge, Who was there? 

“ It is Lord Walton and his sister,” anl^wered' the young 
nobleman ; “let down the bridge, good man. Lady Mar- 
garet expects us.” 

“ Oh! I know that, I know that,” rejoined the old ser- 
vant; but still, instead of obeying the directions he received, 
he retrod his steps slowly towards the house. His conduct 
was soon explained by his calling aloud — “William ! William ! 
come and help here! The bridge is too much for one, and 
here is the young lord and a whole host of people, men. 
women, and children. Perhaps it is not the young lord 
after all. He was a curly-pated boy when last I saw him, 
and this looks like a colonel of horse.” 

“Time! time! Master Dixon; time may make us all 
colonels of horse,” answered a brisk-looking youth in a tight 
doublet, which set off his sturdy limbs to good advantage, 
as he strode forward to the lold man’s assistance. 

“Time is a strange changer of curly hair. Doubtless 
your good dame patted your head some years agone, and 
called you her pretty boy; and now, if she were to see you, 
the mother would not know her son, but would call you 
uncle or grandpapa.” 

“ And so I was a pretty boy — that is very true,” answered 
the old man, coming forward again towards the bridge, well 
pleased with ancient memories ; “ and my mother did often 
pat my head — ^Lordl I remember it as if it were but yester- 
day.” 

“ Ah ! but you have seen a good many yesterdays since 
then, Master Dixon,” rejoined the young man, following to 
the edge of the rlVer, with the wise aif of self-satisfied 
youth. “Now, Master Dixon, you unhook while I pull;” 
and, as the bridge was slowly let do^m, he added, Give 
you good even, my lord. You are welcome to Langley* 
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Good even, lady. You are welcome, too, and so are all 
these pretty dames. My lady will be right glad to see you, 
all.” 

Ills words were cheerful, and there is something very re- 
assuring in the gay tones of the human voice. They seem, in 
the hour of despondency and gloom, to assure us that all is 
not sadness in the world; that there is truly such a thing as 
hope; that there are moments of enjoyment, and that the 
heart is not altogether forbidden to be happy — all matters 
of which we entertain many doubts when the cloud of sor- 
row first falls upon us, and hides the brighter things of life 
from our eyes. 

How often is it that the reality belies the outside appear- 
ance — if not alwfiys, at least generally. In dealing with all 
things, moral andrphysical, man deceives himself and is de- 
ceived, and never can tell the core by the rind. These are 
truisms, reader; very trite, very often repeated. I know 
it; I Avrite them as such: but do you act upon tliem? or 
you? or you? Where is the man that does? And if there 
be a man, where is the woman? The demagogue is judged 
by his words, the preacher by his sermon, the statesman by 
his eloquence, the lover by his looks. All seeming — no- 
thing but seeming; and it is not till we come to taste the 
fruit that we learn the real flavour. 

All had seemed dark and gloomy in Langley Hall; and 
the sadness which Annie Walton had felt in parting with 
her brother, when strife and danger were before him, had, 
it is true, though she would not own it, been deepened by 
the cold aspect of her future habitation. But the man’s 
cheerful tone first raised the corner of the curtain; and when 
on entering the wide old hall, she saw the mellow light of 
the setting sun pouring over a wide champaign country, 
through a tall window on the other side, and covering the 
marble floor as if with a network of light and shade, Avhile 
here a bright suit of armour, and there a cluster of well- 
arranged arms, and there a large picture of some ancient 
lord of the place, caught the rays and glowed with a look of 
peaceful comfort, she felt revived and relieved. 

The next moment, from a door at the far end on the right, 
came forth an old lady, somewhat tall and upright, in her 
long stays, with a coif upon her head in token of widow- 
hood, and her silver- white hair glistening beneath it, but 
withal a bland and pleasant smile upoit her wrinkled face, 
and fire, almoc.: as bright as that of youth, in her undimmed 
eye. 

. She embraced her nephew and niece with all the aflfec- 
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lion and tenderness of a parent, and taking Annie by the 
hand, gazed on and kissed her again, saying — 

‘‘ Not like thy mother, Annie; not like thy mother; and 
yet the eyes — ay, too, and the lips; now you look grave. 
Blit, come; Charles, come. See where I sit, with my sole 
companion for the last five years, except when good Dr. 
Blunt comes over from Hull to tell me news, or the vicar 
sits with me for an hour on Friday.” 

As she spoke she led them into a large room, wainscotted 
with dark chesnut-wood ; and from out of the recess of the 
window, where the sunshine fell, rose a tall sliaggy deer- 
hound, and, with steps niajestical and slow, walked up to 
the young lord and lady, examined first the one and then 
the other with close attention, stretched himself out with a 
%vear3^ yawn, and taking it for granted all was right, laid 
himself down again to doze w^here he had been before. 

“ See, Charles, see what a shrewd dog he is,” cried the 
old lady: ^^he knows whom he may trust and whom he 
may not, in a moment. I had old Colonel Northcote here 
the other day. What he came for I know not, though I do 
know him to be a rogue; for Basto there did nought but 
growl and show his white teeth close to the good man’s legs, 
till he w'as glad to get away unbitteii.” 

“ I sometimes wish we had their instinct, dear Aunt Mar- 
garet, rather than our sense,” replied her nephew; “for 
one is often much more serviceable than the other.” 

“ Much keener, Charles, at all events,” answered the old 
lady. ‘^And so you are here at length. Well, I got all the 
letters, and Annie shall be another in the hall when you are 
gone ; and, when she is tired of the old woman, she has a 
sunny chamber where the robins sing, for her own thoughts; 
and she shall be free to come and go according to all stipu- 
lations, and no question asked, were it to meet a gallant in 
the wood.” 

“ Nay, Charles, nay,” cried Miss Walton, ‘‘ why did you 
write my aunt such tales of me? My only stipulation was, 
indeed, that I might join him whenever a pause came in 
these sad doings, my dear aunt.” 

“ Oh, you shall be as free as air, sweet nun,” replied Lady 
Margaret. “ I never could abide to see a poor bird in a 
cage, or a dog tied by a chain ; and when I was young I 
was as wild and wilful as my poor sister Ann was staid and 
good. I have now lived to well-nigh seventy years, still 
loving all freedom but that which God forbids — still hating 
all thraldom but that which love imposes. I was long 
too, in shaping my own course, and I would see 
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Others happy in the self-same way. Come, dear child : while 
Charles disposes of his men, I will show you your bower, 
where you may reign, queen of yourself and all within it.” 

Annie followed her aunt from the room, passed through 
another behind it, and entered a little sort of stone liall or 
Testibule, lighted from the top. Four doors were in the 
walls, and a small staircase at the further end, up which 
Lady Margaret led the way to the first floor above, where 
two doors appeared on either hand, with a gallery, fenced 
with an oaken balustrade running round the hall, at about 
twelve teet fironi the ground. Along this gallery the old 
lady led her young niece, and then through a long and 
somewhat tortuous passage, which was crossed })y another 
some twenty yards down, that branched off to more rooms 
and corridors beyond. Then came a turn, and then another 
passage, and at the end three broad low steps led tip to a 
large door. 

“Dear aunt,” said Miss Walton, who had thought their 
journey w^ould never end, “ your house is a perfect laby- 
rinth. I shall never find my way back.” 

“ It is somewhat crooked in its ways, child,” answered 
Lady Margaret; “ but 5^ou will make it out in time, never 
fear; that is to say, as fiir as you need to know it. Now, 
here is your bowser;” and, opening the door, she led Miss 
Walton into a large room looking to the south-w^est. The 
sun had just gone down, and the whole western sky was on 
fire with his parting look, so that a rosy light filled the wide 
chamber, from a large bay window, where, raised a step 
above the rest of the room, was a little platform with two 
seats, and a small table of inlaid wood. 

“ There I have sat and worked many a day,” said the old 
lady, pointing to the window, when my poor knight was 
at the. siege of Ostend. We lived together happily for many 
years, Annie, and it was very wrong ot him to go away at 
last without taking me with him. However, we shall soon 
meet again, that is some comfort; but I have never dwelt in 
this room since.” 

As she spoke, a slow pattering sound Was heard along the 
passage, and then a scratch at the door. ‘‘ It is Basto,” said 
Lady Margaret; ‘^he has come to see that I am not moping 
myself* i * my old rooms. Come in, Basto;” and, opening 
the door, the dog stalked in, first looking up in bis mis- 
tress’s face and wagging his tail deliberately, and then in 
that of her fair niece with a similar gratulation. 

“Ah, thou art a wise man,” said Lady Margaret, patting 
him on the head. “We are growing old, Basto; we are 
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growing old. My husband brought him from Ireland ten 
years ago, Annie, and he was then some two years old; so 
according to dogs’ lives he is about fifty, an I yet see what 
teeth he lias!” and she opened with her thin, fair, shrivelled 
hands the beast’s oowerful jaws. 

Miss \\''alton had in the mean time been taking a review 
of her chaniber, which her kind aunt had certainly made as 
comfor(:ii)Ie and gay as might be. The colours of all that it 
contained were light and sparkling, contrasting pleasantly 
with the dark panelling which lined the whole house. 
There wore chairs and low seats covered with yellow silk, 
and curtains of the same stuff to draw across the hay window. 
There were sundry pieces of tapestry for the feet, covered 
with roses and lilies, and on either side of tlie vast oaken 
mantelpiece hung brushes of many-coloured feathers. But 
there was no bed ; and the next minute, after some further 
admiration of the dog’s teeth, Lady Margaret opened a door 
on the right of the fireplace, which led into another room 
beyond, fitted up as a sleejung-chamber, with the same air 
of comfort as the other. Everything was pointed out to 
Annie as long as any light lasted, and then the old lady, 
showing her a third door, observed, There is a closet for 
your maids to sleep in; but we must get back, sweet niece, 
for it is growing dark, and you will fancy goblins in the 
passage.” 

Miss Walton laughed, assuring her that she feared no- 
thing but losing her way, and the old lady answered, ^‘Ohl 
you must learn, you must learn, Annie. ’Tis often good to 
have a place like this, where one may set search at defiance. 
In the last reign we had conspiracies enow, God wot! and 
one poor man, whose head they wanted, was here three 
days while his enemies were in the house; but they never 
found him, and^yet he walked about at ease.” 

‘^Indeed!” said Miss Walton, as they made their way 
back ; “ how might that be, my dear aunt? If they searched 
well in the daylight, I should think there would be little 
chance of escape.” 

More than you know, Annie,” answered her aunt drily; 
‘‘ but 1 will tell you all about it some day; and now I will 
send up William, who is a clever lad, with your maids, to 
show them the way, and bring your goods and chattele up. 
But what is all this loud speaking, I wonder?” 

“ I know the voice, I think,” answered Miss Walton; 
“ but if I am right as to the person, he should have been 
over the seas long ago.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


For England’s war revered tlie claim 
Of every unprotected name ^ 

And spared, amidst its tiercest rage, ’ 
Childliood, and womanliood, and ago. 


So sang a great poet and excellent man, but begging the 
master’s pardon, if War herself spared them, the conse- 
quences of war reached them sadly. It never has been, 
and never will be, that in times of civil contention, when 
anarchy has dissolved the bonds of law, the fierce passions, 
which in the breasts of too many are only fettered by fear, 
will not break forth to ravage and destroy. There never 
was yet strife without crime, and never will be. Certainlj^ 
such was not the case in the civil wars of the great rebel- 
lion, and many an act was committed with imiuinity under 
cover of the disorders of the time, of the most black and 
horrible character. True, the justice still held his seat 
upon the bench, to take cognizance of all crimes but rebel- 
lion; true, mayors and corporations existed in cities, and 
exercised municipal authority; but the power thus pos- 
sessed was not unfrequently used for the gratification of the 
person who held it on the side of the parliament, and if not 
held by one of that party, was utterly disregarded by those 
who were. 

Of this fact, Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, was very well 
aware; and after making his escape from the carriages 
during the skirmish at the bridge, he had, with the assist- 
ance of his companion, dragged poor Arrah Neil along 
with him, assuring the parliamentary committee-man who 
accompanied him, that he did it solely to deliver the poor 
girl from the men of Belial with whom she was consorting, 
and to place her in the hands of a chosen vessel, a devout 
woman of his neighbourhood, whom he likened, in an irre- 
verent strain, to Anna the prophetess. 

Whether his companion put full faith in nis sincerity and 
singleness of purpose or not, does not much matter- 
Captain Batten was not one .to quarrel with any one’s 
hypocrisy ; and indeed it seemed that a sort of agreement 
had been made amongst the Roundheads — ^like that by 
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wWcli men take paper money instead of gold and silver— to 
let each man’s religions pretences pass current as geuuino 
coin, liowever flimsy might be the materials of which they 
were made. The real j^rpose of Mr. Dry was, to take 
poor Arrah Neil back to iJishop’s Merton for his own views ; 
and his motives were, as the reader w ill learn hereafter, of 
a very mixed character. But, after having wandered about 
with Batten and Dr. Bastwick for two days, during' the 
course of which he was more than once seen studying a 
pjicket of old letters, he expressed a strong desire to go 
under the escort of some body of parliamentary troops into 
Yorkshire, where he declared he had just recollected having 
some business of importance to transact. 

Is o opportunity occurred for scv^eral days, during which 
time the whole party w^ho had escaped from the Cavaliers, 
at the invitation of the w^orthy common councilmcn of 
Coventry, took up their abode for a time in that ancient 
city, Sir. Dry w’atehing poor Arrah Neil with the closest 
care, and giving out to the landlady of the inn at which ho 
lodged that she was a poor ward of his, pf w^eak under- 
standing, over w^hom it w as necessary to keep a strict guard. 

Tlie pious landlady of Coventry believed every w^'ord that 
Mr. Dry thought fit to tell her. How could she do other- 
wise, indeed, with so very devout a person ? and to say the 
truth, the demeanour and appeai’anco of Arrah Neil did 
not serve to belie the assertions of the old hypocrite who 
had licr in his power. She remained the greater part of 
each day plunged in deep and melancholy musings ; and 
though she more than once attempted to escape, and said 
she w as w rongfully detained, yet she entered into no long 
cxplanatioTis, notwithstanding sundry opportunities aflbrded 
her by the hostess, who was not without her share of 
curiosity. The fit, or, as she called it, the cloud of gloom, 
had conm upon her again. It had passed away, indeed, 
during the active and bustling time of the march from 
Bishop’s Merton, and so indeed it alw^ays did, either in 
moments when all went clear and smoothly, or in times of 
great difficulty and danger ; but still it returned wffien any 
of the bitter sorrows and pangs of which every life has 
some, and hers had too many, crossed her way, and dark- 
ened the prospect of the future. 

It was not sullcnness, reader ; it was no gloomy bitter- 
ness of spirit ; it w’as no impatience of the ills that arc the 
lot of all ; it was no rebellious murmuring against the will 
of God : neither w^as it madness, jior anything like it, though 
she acted «omotimcs straDgely, and soiuetimce wildly, as" it 
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seemed to the common eyes of the world, from a strong 
and energetic determination of accomplishing her object at 
the time, joined with the utter want of that experience of 
the world which would have taught her how to accomplish 
it by ordinary means. What was it then? you will ask, 
and may think it strange when I say — memory. But so it 
was: memory, confused and vague, of things long gone 
before, which formed so strong a contrast with the present, 
that whenever sorrow or disappointment fell upon her, 
some former time, some distant scenes of which she knew 
not the when nor the where, rose up before her eyes, and 
made even herself believe that she was mad. Slie recol- 
lected bright looks and kind words, and days of happiness 
and nights of peace and repose, to which she could not give 
‘‘a local habitation and a name.” Were they visions? she 
asked herself; were they dreams? where could they have 
occurred? what could they have been? Was it from some 
book which she had read, she often inquired, that such 
fanciful pictures had been gleaned, and had then fixed 
themselves as realities in her mind? 

She could not tell; but when such memories rose up, 
they tO()k possession of her wholly — bewildered, confused, 
overpowered her. For a time she was a creature of the 
past; she scarcely believed in the present; she knew not 
which was the reality — ^the things gone by, or the things 
that surrounded her. 

During the whole time that she remained at Coventry, 
this cloud was upon her, and she paid little attentii)ii to 
anything but the continual questioning of her own heart 
and mind. She attempted, as we have said, to escape — ■ 
indeed, more than once; but it was by impulse rather than 
by thought; and when frustrated, she fell at once back 
again into meditation. She did not remark that Dry treated 
her in a very different manner from that which he had ever 
displayed towards her before; that he called her “Mistress 
Arrah;” th^ he tried to soothe and to amuse her. She 
noticed, but without ihuch attention, that different clothing 
had been provided for her from that which she had been 
accustomed to wear; but whenever her mind turned from 
the past towards the present again, her thoughts busied 
themselves with Charles Walton and his sister, and she 
would have given worlds to know how it fared with those 
she loved. 

That the victory had been won by the Cavaliers she was 
aware, but at what price it had been bought she could not 
tell, and she trembled to think of it. No one, indeed, 
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spoke to her upon the subject; for Dry was silent, and for 
reasons of his own, he took care that she should be visited 
by none but the landlady of the inn. 

At length two pieces of intelligence reached him on the 
third day after their arrival in Coventry, which made him 
resolute to pursue his journey into Yorkshire immediately. 
The first of these was communicated to him by one of his 
own servants, to whom he had sent shortly after the skir- 
mish, and was.to the effect that the great majority of the 
people of Bishop’s Merton had espoused the royalist cause, 
and that messengers had arrived from Lord Walton, order- 
ing him to be apprehended immediately, if he made his 
appearance in the place. With this news, however, came 
the money he had sent for; and on the evening of the 
same day. Dr. Bastwick brought him the second piece of 
information, which was merely that a troop of the parlia- 
mentary horse would pass through Coventry the following 
day, on their road to Hull, where Sir John Hotham was in 
command for the parliament. It was added that Master 
Dry might march safely under their escort, and he accor- 
dingly spent the rest of the evening in buying horses and 
equipage for himself and Arrah Neil, and set out the fol- 
lowing day on his journey. 

The tedious march towards Hull need not be related; 
during the whole of the way the old man rode beside his 
charge, plying her with soft and somewhat amorous words, 
mingled strangely and horribly with texts from Scripture, 
perverted and misapplied, and graced with airs of piety and 
devotion, which those who knew him well were quite aware 
had no share in his dealings or in his heart. 

Arrah Neil paid little attention to him, answered seldom, 
and then but by monosyllables. To escape was impossible, 
for he had now too many abettors with him, and she was 
never left alone for a moment, except when locked into a 
room during a halt. Yet she looked anxiously for the 
opportunity; and whenever any objects were" seen moving 
through the country as they passed, her heart beat with 
the hope of some party of Cavaliers being nigh, and giving 
her relief. Such, however, did not prove the case, and 
about noon of an autumnal day, they entered the town of 
HuU. 

Here Mr. Ezekiel Dry separated himself from the troop, 
with thanks for their escort, and m^ide his way towards the 
centre of the tpwn, where stood the house of a friend with 
whom he ha(L;bften transacted business of different kinds. 
The friend, however, had since he saw him married a wife, 
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and was absent from the town ; and though Mr. Dry assured 
a demure-Iooking maid-servant, who opened the door, that 
his friend Jeremiah liad always told him he might use his 
bouse as his tlie maid knew Jeremiah better than Mr. 
Dry, and demurred to receiving any guest during her 
master’s absence. 

When the w'orthy gentleman had finished his conversa- 
tion, and made up his mind that he must seek an inn, he 
turned round to remount his horse, and was somewhat 
surprised to see Arrah Neil gazing round her with a degree 
of light and even wonder in her look, for which he per- 
ceived no apparent cause. The street was a dull and dingy 
one; most of the houses were of wood, with the gables 
turned towards the road ; and from the opposite side pro- 
jected a long pole, from which swung a square piece of 
wood representing, in very rough and rude style, the figure 
of a swan the size of life. Yet over the dark and time- 
i. stained face of the buildings, up the line of narrow street, 
round the windows and doors carved with quaint figures, 
ran the beautiful eyes of Arrah Neil, with a look of eager 
satisfuction wdiich Ezekiel Dry could in no degree account 
for. They rested principally upon the figure of the swan, 
however, and as that emblem shelved that it was a house of 
public entertainment, thither Mr. Dry turned the horses’ 
heads, and bade her alight at the door. 

Arrah sprang to the ground in a moment, and entered 
the house w ith an alacrity which Mr. Dry had never seen 
her before display. Something appeared to have enchanted 
her, fot she almost outran the hostess, who led the way, 
saying, ‘^Tbis way, pretty lady — this way, sir.” But when 
she stopped at a door in a long open corridor, Arrah Neil 
actuaHy passed her, exclaiming — 

“ No, not that room; I should prefer this;” and, without 
waiting for an answer, she opened the door and went in. 

“ Dear lady, you seem to know the house quite well,” 
said the hostess; “but yet I do not recollect having seen 
your pretty face before.” 

Talk not of such vanities,” said Mr. Dry, with a solemn 
6one; “what is beauty but the dust, and fair flesh but as a 
clod of clay?” 

“ Well, I am sure !” said the landlady, who was what Mr. 
Dry would have called a carnal and self-seeking person, 
but a very good woman notwithstanding. “Ah, sir I what 
you say is very true ; We are all nothing but clods of earth ; 
there can be no doubt of it: it’s very true indeed.” 

Finding her so far docile, Mr. Dry determined to make a 
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Btill greater impression, in order to ensure that his object of 
keeping Arrah Neil within his grasp should not be frus- 
trated by the collusion of the landlady. lie therefore set to 
work, and held forth to her upon godliness, and grace, and 
self-denyingness, and other Christian virtues; touching a 
little upon original sin, predestination, election, and other 
simple and easy subjects, with a degree of clearness and 
perspicuity such as might be expected from his original 
station and means of information. The landlady was con- 
founded and puzzled; but it was utterly impossible to tell 
what he really meant by the unconnected images, quota- 
tions, and dogmas which he pronounced; she was uncon- 
vinced of anything but of his being a vehement Puritan, 
which she herself was not. 

However, as it did not do to offend a customer, she sliook 
her head and looked sad, and cried from time to time, ‘‘Ah, 
very true! God help us, poor sinners that we are!” with 
sundry other exclamations, which, though they did not con- 
vince Mr. Dry that she had not a strong hankering for the 
fleshpots of Egypt and the abominations of the Ainorites, 
yet showed him that she was very well inclined to please 
iiim, and made him believe that she would fulfil his bidding 
to the letter. 

Jle accordingly called her out of the room as soon as he, 
thought he had produced his effect, and explaining to her 
what he pleased to call the situation of his poor ward, he 
warned her particularly to keep the door locked upon her, 
to suffer no one to hold communication with her, vand espe- 
cially to prevent her from getting out, for fear she should 
throw herself into the water or make away with herself, 
Tvdiich he represented to be not at all unlikely. 

The hostess assured him that she was deeply grieved tu 
hear the young lady’s case. She could not have believed 
it, she said, she looked so sensible and cheerful. 

“Ah!” replied Mr. Dry, “you will see her dull enough 
soon. It comes upon her by fits: but you must attend very 
punctually to my orders, or something may take place for 
which you will weep in sackcloth and ashes.” 

“ Oh, sir, I will attend to them most particularly,” said 
the landlady. “ What will you please to order for dinuei\ 
sir? Had not I better put the lady down a round -pointed 
knife? Is she dangerous with her hands?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Mr. Dry. “It is to herself, not to 
others, she is dangerous. And as for dinner, send up any- 
got, especially if it he high-flavoured and: 
relishing, for I have but a poor appetite. I will be back m. 
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about an hq;iir; .and, in*the mean time, can you tell me 
where in this town lives one Hugh O’Donnell, an Irishman, 
I believe?” 

The landlady paused and considered, and then replied 
that she really could not tell; she knew of such a person 
being in the place, and believed he lived somewhere at the 
west of the town, but she was not by any means sure. 

The moment Mr. Dry was gone, the good w^onian called 
to the cook, and ordered a very substantial dinner for the 
party Avhich had just arrived; but then, putting her hand 
before her eyes, she stood for the space of a minute and a 
half in the centre of the tap-rodm, as if in consideration; 
then haid, “I won’t ifcll him anything about it: there is 
something strange in this affair; I am not a woman if I 
don’t find it out.” She then hurried up to the room where 
she had left Arrah Neil, unlocked the door, and went in. 

The poor girl was leaning on the cill of the open window, 
gazing np and down the street. Her face was clear and 
bright; her hcautifiil blue eyes were full of intellect and 
fire; the look of doubt and inward thought was gone; a 
chancre had come over her, complete and extraordinary. 
It seemed as if she had awakened from a dream. 

When the landlady entered, Arrah immediately turned 
from the window and advanced towards her. Then, laying 
her hand upon her*arm, she gazed in her face for a moment 
so intently that the poor woman began to be alarmed. 

am sure I recoUect you,” said Arrah Neil. “Have 
you not been here long?” 

“ For twenty years,” replied the hostess; “and Ibr five- 
and-twenty before that in the house next door, from which 
I married into this.” 

“ And don’t you recollect me?” asked Arrah Neil. 

“No,” replied the landlady, “I do not; thongh 1 think I 
have seen some one very like you before, but then it was a 
taller lady — much taller.” 

“ So she was,” cried Arrah Neil. “What was her name?” 

“Nay, I can’t tell, if you can’t,” replied the landlady. 

“ I know what I called her, but I know nothing more,” 
answered Arrah Neil. “I called her mother — and per- 
haps she was my mother. I called her mother as I lay in 
that bed, with my head aching, iny eyes burning, and my 
lips parched; and then I fell into a long deep sleep, from 
which 1 awoke forgetting all that went before, and she was 
gone.” 

“ Ayl” cried the landlady; “and are you that poor little 
thing?” and she gazed upon her for a moment with a look 
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of sad, deep interest. The next instant she cast her arms 
round her and kissed her tenderly. Ah, poor child 1 ” she 
said at length, with tears in her C3^es, ‘‘those were sad times 
—sad times, indeed! TVas when tlie fever was raging in 
the country. Sad work in such days for those who lodged 
strangers! It cost me my only one. A man came and 
slept in that bed ; he looked ill when he came, and worse 
when he went. Then came a lady and a child, and an old 
man, their servant, and the house Avas full, all but this room 
and another; and ere they had been here long, my own 
dear cliild was taken with the fever. She was near your 
own age, perhaps a j^ear older; and I told the lady over- 
night, so she said she would go on the morrow, for she was 
afraid ibr her darling. But before the morning came, j^on 
too were shaking like a willow in the wind, and then came 
on the burning fit, and the third day you began to rave, 
and know no one. The fifth day my poor girl died, and for 
a whole day I did not see you; I saw nothing but my dead 
child. On the next, however, they came to tell me the 
ladj" had fallen ill, and I came to watch j^ou, for it seemed 
to me as if there w^as something between you and my poor 
Lucy — I knew not what; you had been sisters in sickness, 
and I thought you might he sisters in the grave. I cannot 
help crying when I think of it. Oh, those were terrible 
days!” And the poor woman wiped her eyes. 

“ But my mother?” cried Arrah Neil — “1113’^ mother?’' 

“Some day I will show 3^11 where she lies,” answered 
the hostess; and Arrah wept bitterly, for a hope was 
crushed out to its last spark. 

“ She got worse and worse,” continued the landlady; 
“and she too lost her senses; but just as 3^ou were slowly 

S etting a little better she suddenly regained her mind; and 
was so glad, for 1 thought she would recover too; but the 
first words she spoke were to ask after you. So 1 told her 
you were much better, and all she said was, • I should wish 
to see her once more before I die, if it may be done without 
harming her;’ and then 1 knew that she was going. I and 
the old servant carried you, just as you were, and laid you 
on her bed, and she kissed you, and prayed God to bless 
and keep you; but 3^011 were weak and dozy, and she would 
not have 3^ou wakened, but made us take 3^ou back; and 
then she spoke long Muth the old man in a whisper; but all 
I heard was, ‘You promise, Neil? — you promise on 3mur sal- 
vation^’ He did promise — though I did not know what it 
was. Then she said, ‘Eecollect, you must never tell her 
unless it be recovered.’ KeCovered she said, or reversed, I 
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remember not well which; but from that moment she said 
nothing more but to ask for some w'ater, and eo she went 
on till the next morning, just as the day was dawning, and 
then she departed.” 

A short space passed in silent tears on the part of Arrah 
Neil, while the good woman who told the tale remaijied 
gazing forth from the window; but at length she continued: 
‘‘Before you could run across the floor again, my husband 
died, but with him it was very quick. He was but three 
days between health and death; and when I had a little re- 
covered I used foolishly to wish that you could stay with 
me, and be like my poor Lucy; but you were a lady and I 
was a poor w^oman, so that could not be ; and in about six 
weeks the old man paid all that was owing, and took you 
away. It is strange to think that you should be the same 
pretty child that lay there sick near ten years ago.” 

“It is as strange to me as to you,” said Arrali Neil; “for, 
as I tell you, I seemed to fall into a deep sleep, and for a 
time I forgot all; but since then all the things whicli oc- 
curred before that time have troubled me sadly. It seemed 
as if I had had a dream, and I recollect a castle on a hill, 
and riding with a tall gentleman, who was on a great black 
horse, while I had a tiny thing, milk-white; and I remem- 
ber many servants and maids — oh! and many things I have 
never seen since; but I could not tell whether it was real 
or a mere fancy, till I came into this town and saw the 
irtreet which I used to look at from the window, and the 
sign of the house that I used to watch as it swung to and 
fro in the wind. Then I was sure it was real ; and your 
face, too, brought a thousand things back to me ; and when 
I saw the room where I had been, I felt inclined to weep, I 
knew not why. Well, well may I weep!” 

“ But who is this old man who is with you?” asked the 
landlady, suddenly. “ He is not the old servant, who was 
as aged then as he is now; and what is this tale he tells oi 
your being his ward, and mad?” 

“ Mad/!” cried Arrah Neil — “ mad! Oh, no! ’Tis he that 
is wicked, not I that am mad. He and another dragged me 
away from those who protected me and were good to me — 
kind Annie Walton, and that noble lord her brother — whi](? 
they w^cre fighiiiig on the moors beyond Coventry. I his 
ward! He has no more right to keep me from my friends 
than the merest stranger. He is a ba»e, had man — a hypo- 
crite — a cheat. AVhat he wants, what he wishes. T know 
not; but he had my poor old grandfather dragged away to 
prison, and he died by the road.” 
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‘‘Your grandfather 1” said the widow; “what was his 
name?” 

Neil,” answered the poor girl; “ that was the name he 
always went by.” 

“Why, that was the old servant,” said the hostess. “lie 
had been a soldier, and fought in many battles, I have 
heard him tell it often. But this man — this man has some 
object, young lady. He knows more of you than perhaps 
you think. He told me that you were mad, and his ward; 
but he knew not that you had a friend so near at hand, 

who, tliough she be a poor, humble woman Hark! there 

are people speaking at the door. ’Tis he, I dare say. Say 
not a word to him, and we will talk more by-aiid-by. Do 
not be afraid — he shall not take you away again so easily, 
if there be yet law in the land. But he must not find me 
with you;” and, thus saying, she opened the door, and left 
the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The landlady paused for a moment at the door, laid her 
finger upon her brow, thought for a minute or two, and 
then, having settled her ^vhole plan to her own satisfaction, 
descended to the door, at which Mr. Dry, of Longsoakcri, 
vus making sundry inquiries regarding the personage for 
whose address he had, in the first place, applied to herself, 
and whom he evidently had not found out in his perambu- 
lations through the town, A part of what he said was 
heard by the hostess as she descended, so that she had a 
clue to what was going on, and, advancing tow^^rds him with 
a low, smart curtsey, she said — 

“The dinner’s quite rcad}^ sir; and I have been thinking 
since you were gone, that 1 shall be able to-morrow morn- 
ing-to get you the address of the gentleman you wanted, for 
a man will be here with eggs who used to supply him, I 
know.” 

Mr. Dry looked up with a well-satisfied air, saying, 
“ That is providential, Mistress Green,” 

White, sir, White,” said the landlady, dropping another 
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by no means go into excess* I would not for the world— 
don’t talk of it.” 

There are two ways, however, of understanding that 
same injunction, “ don’t talk of it,” which those who have 
been accustomed to read the book of human nature find no 
great difficulty in applying properly ; and in this instance, 
as in manner others, Mrs. White saw that it meant ‘‘ don’t 
talk of it; but do it without talking,” and therefore reply- 
ing, “Oh, sir, it’s very weak: it’s so old, ’tis scarcely 
stronger than water,” she poured the glass full, as it stood 
at Mr. Dry’s elbow, while he ^turned round to say some- 
thing to Arrah Neil on his other side. 

The worthy gentleman took not the slightest notice 
of this proceeding; but looking up in Mrs. White’s face, he 
said — 

“And so you think, ma’am, that you will be able to 
get me Master Hugh O’Donnell’s right address by to-mor- 
row morning?” 

“ I am certain of it,” replied the landlady, who thought 
there was no great harm in a little confidence, whatever 
might be the result. 

^rah Neil looked down itf silent thought* and then 
raised her large, bright eyes with an inquiring Ijok in the 
landlady’s face ; while Mr. Dry, as if in a fit of ubsentness, 
took up the glass, and sipped nearly one half of tlie contents 
before he recollected what he was about. He then, how- 
ever, set it down suddenly, and inquired — 

“ Pray, can you tell me if Mr. Twigg the drysalter is 
now in IIull? A God-fearing and saintly man, Mrs. 
White, who used to hold forth to the edification of a fiuck 
that was wont to assemble at the tabernacle in Backwater 
alley.” 

“ Oh, dear! yes, sir; he is in Hull,” replied Mrs. White. 
“ I saw the good gentleman only yesterday.” 

“ Then I will go and visit him presentl}^” answered Mr. 
Dry. “ Humble-minded folks may always profit nuich of 
godly conversation; and to do him but justice, lie is always 
ready to use his spiritual gifts for the benefit of otliers.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Dry, after contemplating the glass 
for a moment, seemed to come to the conclusion that there 
was no use of leaving in it the little that remained. He ac- 
cordingly tossed it off with a sudden motion of the hand, 
and then set it resolutely down upon the table again, as if 
defying the landlady, the Hollands, or the devil, to tempt 
him to take another drop, 

,The fiend and women, however, have generally more 
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than one way of accomplishing their object^ and consequently 
Mrs. White, after having pronounced a eulogiura on the 
graces of Mr. Twigg, and his friend Master Theophilus 
liongbone, the hemp-merchant, who was likewise an ac- 
quaintance of her guest’s, she set down the bottle carelessly 
by Mr. Dry’s side, and retired into a little room, with a 
glass window towards the passage, so constructed as to 
afford a view of the door of the house, with those of the 
chambers on the ground floor, and also of the foot of the 
stairs. 

Here she remained for about half-an-hour, while sundry 
persons came in and out, spoke to her or to some of her 
attendant satellites, paid money, received change, brought 
in gooclb for sale, amongst which it may be as wxdl to record 
six ])airs of very fine pigeons in a basket, or applied for 
small quantities of cordials, which sometimes they drank 
upon the spot, sometimes carried away in jihials. 

At length the door of the room in which Mr. Dry had 
eaten his dinner opened, and that worthy gentleman ap- 
peared, bolding Arrah Neil by the arm, and looking at her 
with a somewhat inflamed and angry countenance, from 
which INIrs. White augured that he was about to say some- 
thing harsh and bitter to his fair companion. She prepared 
accordingly to interfere, fully resolved to protect the poor 
girl at all risks, even if she were obliged to call in the aid 
of the magistrates, town-coimcil, and governor himself; 
although, to say the truth, she had no great love or reve- 
rence i'or any of the party now dominant in Hull. 

Dr. Dry, however, uttered not a word, but led his poor 
victim up to her chamber — ^made her go in — and, locking 
the door, took out the key. Mrs. White smiled, as with 
quick ears she heard the various steps of this process, but 
sat quite still at what we should now call the bar, and 
marked the movements of Mr. Dry, as he descended and 
stood for a moment in the passage — those movements being 
somewhat peculiar, and indicating an internal perturbation 
of some sort. His back, indeed, was turned towards the 
worthy hostess, as he looked out of the door leading into 
the street; but she perceived that, with his feet somewhat 
apart, he first rested on his heels, then upoji the soles, then 
upon his heels again, his body gently swaying backwards 
and forwards, and his hands in his breeches-pockets. Mrs. 
White had seen such oscillations before in other men ; and, 
when Mr. Dry made up his mind to the course he was to 

E ursue, and walked straight out into the street, she herself 
astened into the eating-room, where the first object that 
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she examined was the black bottle, which bcinjr held up to 
the light, exhibited a deficiency of at least one-half. 

Ay, the beast is well nigh drunk,” said Mrs. White, 
speaking to herself; “ but that’s a small matter, if lie does 
no more than get tipsy now and then. I’ll warrant he'll 
be in a fine state when he comes home from Master Twigg’s. 
He’s just such another as himself; and they sit there, "and 
drink and cant till they all go home crying or quarrelling, 
as if they were the most unhappy men in the world. Weil, 
religion is a good thing in its way, and drink is a good 
thing; but they don’t do mixed, anyhow.” 

Thus saying, she carried oflT the black bottle, placed it in 
its own peculiar receptacle, and tBen calling a girl whom 
she named Nancy to take her place in the bar, she walked 
quietly up to the room of Arrah Neil, 

It may be recollected by the reader, that Mr. Dry had 
carefully locked the door, and put the key in his pocket; 
but Mrs. White was not a person to be frustrated by such 
a simple proceeding, for putting her hand to her girdle, 
from which hung a ponderous bunch of variously formed 
pieces of iron, she selected one from the rest, which, being 
insinuated into the keyhole, instantly turned the lock, and 
gave her admission to the chamber without the slightest 
difficulty. 

Arrah Neil started up with a look of joy, brushing away 
some drops that had gathered in her eyes, and exclaiming, 
am so gladl” 

*‘What! poor soul!” cried Mrs. White; “you thought 
he had shut you up so that nobody could get to you. 13ut 
I am not such a fool as to be without a master-key in my 
own house, so that if any other be lost 1 can always open 
a door. What has the old man been saying to you, my 
dear? and what made him look so cross?” 

“Oh!” replied Arrah Neil, “he has been saying things 
I do not understand; and then he asked if I would marry 
him, and said that, if I would, I should have all his money 
at his death; but I told him that, if he had all the wealth 
in the world, I would sooner die.” 

“ Ay, that’s what made him cross,” cried the landlady. 
“ Men do not like such words as those, my dear. However, 
you did very right; for the sooner you let the old hypocrite 
know your mind the better. lie’s a deep old villain, though, 
or I am mistaken. I saw you looked at me when he men- 
tioned Hugh O'Donnell. Do you know anything about 
hhn? Do you recollect the name?” 

“ Yes, I do,” replied Arrah Neil. “ I am sure I have 
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heard it often, but it must be long ago. Who is he? What 
is heV” 

Nay, that I can’t tell,” answered Mrs. White. ‘‘ I re- 
collect liiiri here, I think, in my husband’s time; and I have 
seen him about once or twice since then in the streets of the 
town and in the market. But I know nothing of him, ex- 
cept that he is a good sort of man, I believe. One sees such 
a number of people in a town like thisl He’s got a ship, I 
believe, and trades to Ireland.” 

‘‘•'ro Ireland!” said Arrah Neil. And then suddenly 
breaking off, she added, ‘‘ I wish I could get away. Can- 
not you let me out while he’s gone?” 

“ Oh, that I can, my pretty lady I” answered the hostess; 
‘‘ and }'0u shall go away whenever you like. I won’t stop 
you. But I think it will be a great deal better for you to 
stay a while and see what all this comes to. We may find 
out something that may clear up the whole business ; and, 
besides, wliat would you do if you were away? Without 
money, you would be in a sad plight; and I dare say he 
does not let you have any in yoUr pocket.” ' 

“I liave two crown-pieces,” replied Arrah Neil; “and 
with that I am sure I could get to Annie Walton and her 
brother.” 

The widow shook her head with a sad smile. “’Tis a 
small sum to begin the world with,” she said, “and all 
alone. Besides, they might overtake you. No, no, poor 
thing ! leave it to me to settle some plan for you. I will 
answer for it, he shall not take you away from here, let him 
do what he will; and in the mean time I will set my wits to 
work to find out the whole of this story. But now let me 
hear who are this Annie Walton and her brother. Come, sit 
down by me, and tell me all you can recollect since the 
times we were talking of this morning. It may help me to 
find out the rest, and that’s the point.” 

Arrah Neil mused; not that she had any hesitation in 
relating to her companion all that her memory served to 
recal ; for it is not those who have new friends that are sus- 
picious, but those who have had friends that have proved 
false. She had too rarely met with the voice of kindness 
and sympathy not to yield her ear to it willingly, especially 
when it came from one who was linked to the sad but sweet 
recollections of the past. She had lived so long in a dream, 
how'ever — a dream from which nothing but the most impor- 
tant scenes and figures had stood forth in full light — that, 
much was confused and indistinct — and she felt that she 
could but relate it as it presented itseli‘ to remembrance, 
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which she feared might afford but a idxho aim misty image 
to a stranger. It was with the good widow’s first question^ 
then, that she commenced making her reply. Annie Wal- 
ton!” she said; “I wonder you have never heard of her, 
she is so kind and so good ; every one knows her by her 
bounties.” 

Ay, but if I understand right, my poor young lady, she 
lives a long way off on the other side of Coventry,” replied 
the hostess; "‘and while wicked doings travel on hoi'se- 
back, the report of good ones trudges afoot. Like the 
waggoner’s cart, it may be richly loaded, but is long a- 
coming.” 

“ Well, then,” answered Arrah Neil, “ she is Lord Wal- 
ton’s daughter, sister of kind Charles Walton, who is now 
lord. The old man died two years ago, and the lady long 
before that. However, they have always been good to me, 
and to my poor old grandfather, ever since we went to live 
at Bishop’s Merton. ’Tis a long while ago now; and be- 
tween the time when I was here and the days I first recol- 
lect there, there seems a sort of gap, as if we had lived 
somewhere else. But I remember well our first arriving 
there, and going wdth my grandfather to look at two or 
three cottagts, till at length he chose one just out of the 
town, upon the green, by the old church.” 

“ Were you then quite alone with him as you went from 
Hull?” asked the landlady. 

“ Quite,” answered Arrah Neil. There was no one with 
us, and we lived there quite alone; and all the morning my 
grandfather used to teach me all he knew, and to make me 
read and write many an hour, and copy thii|gf out of books, 
and explain to me about different countries. I often thought 
it wearisome, for it used to keep me from thinking of things 
that were past, and from trying to bring back to mind peo- 
ple and places that seemed to cross my sight in haste, and 
disappear again like the motes that we see in the sunshine, 
which are lost as soon as they get into the shade. But he 
was a good, kind old man, and everybody loved him. The 
boys used to gather round him on the green at evening close, 
and listen to the stories he used to tell of the w^ars in Ire- 
land; and Lord Walton, from whom he hired the cottage, 
was very kind too, and often used to stop and talk with him 
as he went by; and Charles, the young lord, and Miss 
Walton did the same. I used very often to go up to the 
house, too, and spent many a happy day there, though I 
sometimes fancy that, on account of my strange ways, and 
because I often fell into fits of thought, they believed I was 
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somewhat weak in mind; but, if I could have seen this 
house, it would have soon brought my brain ri^ht. But, 
as I was saying, they were always very kind to me; and 
Charles Walton would spend many an hour at the cottage 
and listen to my grandtiiiher’s talCvS.” 

“Ay,” said the hostess, “he was an old soldier, but he 
did not uTK^erstand all the arts of 

Arrah jSi'eil looked up in her face with an iiiquiiing air, 
but goou Mrs. White only shook her head, and the poor 
girl proceeded. “Charles Walton was away in strange 
coiaUries for a long time, and then again he went to the 
w^ars; but whenever he came back he used to visit us, 
tliongh he grew graver and more thoughtful as he became 
older than he was wdien he was a youth and 1 was a child; 
ar.d I began to feel somewhat afraid of him — no, not afraid, 
for he was always kind Ciiarles Walton to me, but I felt 
timid when he spoke to me. However, his father died, and 
he became lord of all the country round, and he had much 
to do and was often away. About that time, this man, who 
is now here in Hull, began to come sometimes to the house, 
but my grandfather could not bear him; and though he 
treatfid him civilly, because he was now in great power in 
the little town, and every one seemed to do just as he bade 
him, and all were afraid of him, yet he w^as alw^ays cold 
and distant to him. One day, how^ever, this Ezekiel Dry 
came in while he was out, and he took me by the hand and 
began to say things I did not understand, as he did to-night, 
and 1 tried to go away, but he would not let me. Just then 
my granJfkthcr came in, and immediately there were high 
and threateuiiig words; and my grandfather struck him 
with the staff he carried, and knocked him down upon the 
ground ; then, taking him by the arras, he cast him out of 
the cottage like a dog. After that he did not come again 
for many nionths ; and in the winter my poor old grand- 
father was taken ill, and remained ever after feeble and 
sickly; and when he used to hear of the doings of the par- 
liament against the king it always made him worse, and he 
used to speak rash words, I fear. Once or twice he wrote 
letters, and sent them off by a man that sometimes came to 
see him, and he received answers too, which he burned as 
soon as he had read them. So it went on, till one day this 
summer the man Dry came with a number of soldiers, when 
my grandfather was very ill in bed, and said they had a 
w arrant against him as a malignant wdio was plotting trea- 
son against fee parliament, and they dragged him away in 
spite of all I could say, though I told them it would kill 

1 
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him. Lord Walton was absent then, and Dry would fain 
have prevented me from sroim^ with my grand fut her; but 
one of the soldiers was kimlt r than the rest, and said I 
should go to tend the poor old man, Tliey put us in a cart 
and carried us along, and day by day he grew weaker, till 
at length at Devizes he died. Before his death, liowever, 
just w^hen his eyes were turning dim, he whispered to me, 

‘ Go back quick to the cottage, Arrah, and in tlie back room 
behind the bed, you will find a bundle of letters ai'd other 
things, w});ch will tell you all about yourself — I cannot;’ 
and he said no more.” 

‘M)id you find them? did you find them?” cried the 
landbidy, eagerly. 

No,” answered Arrah Neil, for when I got back to the 
cottage it had been stripped of everything, and J, too, had 
been robbed of all I had taken with me by the soldiers on 
the road. One of them said that ihy gown was pretty, and 
he would have it for his wife; so 1 gave it to him lor fear 
he should take it by force.” 

The good hostess had mused, paying little attention to 
the last few words, but at length she exclaimed, has 
got them, young lady. He has got those letters, depend 
upon it; ay, and he knows more of you than any of us. 
You must find means to get them back again; that is the 
only thing to be done.” 

“Alas I how can I?” cried poor Arrah Neil. “I am a 
mere ]>risoner, and unable to do anything for myself. Oh, 
if I could but escape, I should be content!” 

“Nay, nay, be not so impatient!” said Mrs. White; “you 
shall escape in good time — I give yen my word for that; 
but let us first find out all that we can, for T have a notion 
that your fortunes are better than they look, or else this 
man tvould not he so eager to keep you in his hands. You 
were no grand -daughter of old Sergeant Neil’s — that I can 
tell you, and you may turn out a greart lady after all. X am 
sure your poor mother looked and spoke like one of the 
best of the land, and I do not see why you should not have 
your rights as^ell as another.” 

“A great lady!” said Arrah Neil, in a musing tone, and 
with a melancholy shake of the head: “there is but one 
reason v»^hy I should like to be a great lady, and that is — to 
show my gratitude to those who have been kind to me.” 

“ And a good reason, too,” replied the landlady. “ So 
you must not miss your chance, my dear.” 

“Dame White! Dame White!” cried a voice from below. 

“Hark! they are calling me,” said the hostess; and 
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Opening the door, she exclaimed, “Here am I; what do 
you want with me, ISTancyV” 

‘‘Here are a heap of folks want to see you directly,” 
screamed Nancy from the bottom of the stairs. 

“ I must go, my dear,” said the widow, turning to Arrah 
Neil, ‘'"but I wiii be back with you directly;” aud thus 
saying she left her. 

Eut poor Arrah was disappointed in regard to the length 
of her absence, for more than an hour passed, and the door 
gave admission to no friendly face. 


CHAPTER XV. 


We must now, dear reader, turn to other scenes and per- 
sonages, and pause, somewhat long perhaps, ere we resume 
the actual history of poor Arrah Neil; for those voices that 
were heard below, as we mentioned at tlie end of the first 
volume, and the long absence of the landlady, thougli they 
may seem simple enough, yet require some longer coinment 
than ap[)ears nece^ssary at first sight, and are not uncon- 
nected either with the past or future portions of this his- 
tory. 

Inhere is upon the Yorkshire coast, somewhat to the 
south of Flamborough Head, a small, retired bay, not above 
a quarter of a mile broad, but deep in relation to the wddth; 
for the distance from each of the projecting headlands by 
which it is formed, to the innermost part of the bay, is 
nearly three-quarters of a mile. This little natural haven 
is furnished with a sandy shore, and surrounded by steep 
rocks at all points but that where it is united with the 
ocean and at the mouth of a short narrow valley, which 
leads with a rapid ascent to the tops of the clifis above. 
Were it not that it is so difficult of access from the land 
side, and that the w^ater therein is somewhat shallo>7, it 
might, form an excellent port, sheltered from almost all 
winds. But these circumstances have rendered it less fre- 
quented than it might be; and though a few boatmen’s cot- 
tages are now built upon the shore, it is but little known, 
and at the time I speak of, was without any vestige of 
human habitation, and rarely trodden by the foot of man. 

At about three o’clock, however, of an autumnal night, 
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a boat might be dimly discovered lying on the sandy shore, 
the tide being tlien at ebb. In it were four men apparently 
sailors, two of whom were stretched sound asleep in the 
stern, whilst two sat talking together in low tones on the 
gunw^ale of the boat, supplying the intervals of conversa- 
tion by manifold potent wliilfs of the meditative pipe. 

As neither the topics they discussed, nor the language 
that they used, w^ould be either pleasant or edifying to the 
reader, ive shall not pause upon their discourse, but leave 
them smoking and talking on, to follow two horsemen down 
from the entrance of the valley, as, at a slow and cautious 
pace, they w^ere guided on by a jmuth some fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, who, in the hope of a proportionate re- 
eoinpense, took care to point out to them the various 
obstacles that lay in the way. Now it was a mass of rock, 
now a large fissure, now^ a sudden descent, now the course 
of the little brawling stream, somewhat swelled by the rain 
%vhich had fallen in the early part of the night. 

But all these difficulties were at length overcome, though 
the one said to the other, that it put him in mind ot* the 
Pass of Roncesvalles, and the other replied, ‘‘As much like 
Roncesvallcs, my good friend, as a Cheshire cheese is to 
the Peak of Derby. But, pray recollect your taciturnity. 
It will not do to break out now. There is the boat, I sec;” 
and advancing over the sand, he spoke a few words to one 
of the men w ho was awake, and who replied with the com- 
mon and significant answer made by Englishmen on so 
many different occasions of “All’s right, sir.” 

The other man, in the meanwhile, roused up their two 
companions; and the horsemen dismounted from their 
beasts, and put the bridles into the hand of the youth who 
had served them as a guide. The one who appeared to be 
the principal personage of the party, seemed to add a j>iece 
of money to that which* he placed in the lad’s palm, saying, 

“ Mind you lead them back carefully, and he will give you 
the same when you deliver the horses to him in good con-^ 
dition,” 

The young man thanked him warmly, and promised all 
manner of care. The two cavaliers having placed them- ■ 
selves in the stern of the boat, it was easily pushed off into 
the sea, which was there calm and tranquil ; and the sailors 
springing in, took to their oars, and pulled away towards 
the mouth of the bay. 

Speedily the little boat began to show that all w^as not 

S uite so smooth beyond the point ; tossing up and down as 
biey approached the open sea, and labouring with the eddies 
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produced by the contending wind and tide amongst the 
scattered rocks which stood out from the headland. When 
they had once issued forth upon the bosom of the wide 
ocean, they found a heavy sea running, and the wind di- 
rectly contrary to the course they wished to steer, so that 
but little way was made, notwithstanding the sturdy strokes 
of the rowers, and day began to dawn before they were a 
mile from the bay. 

The first light of the morning showed them, what they 
had not before perceived, a small cutter lying at anchor, 
still at the distance of a mile and a half or two miles; and 
as they appeared likely to be some hours before they 
reached her, the one gentleman whispered to the other, 
“ Let us give these poor fellows some relief, Barecolt. You 
take one oar, and I can take another, and then those who 
rest can relieve the other two after a while.” 

AVith all my heart, mon colonel,” replied Captain 
Barecolt, “ though this water work is neither your trade 
nor mine.” 

The proposal of Lord Beverley was soon propounded to 
the men, and gladly enough adopted; but still a conside- 
rable time elapsed before they reached the little cutter, 
which hoisted sail and put to sea as soon as they were on 
board. ^ 

The morning was fair, with a strong wind blowing, not 
the most favourable that could be conceived for the course 
which they were destined to pursue, but still not directly 
contrary, and they made their way slowly on through the 
dashi/ig billows, at the rate of some or three or four miles 
in the hour. Lord Beverley and his companion, Barecolt, 
walked the deck, speaking little to each other, or to the 
rest, and the peer keeping a watchful eye upon the loqua- 
cious captain, to make sure that he did not give way to his 
talkative propensities in favour of the skipper, or any of 
the mariners of the ship. 

It was evident that the two passengers were perfectly 
unknown to their shipmates, both from the manner in 
which the latter examined them when they came on board, 
and from the fact of Lord Beverley, whenever he did 
speak, conversing with Barecolt in Frtinch, and addressing 
the master of the vessel in broken English. The persons 
gf the two gentlemen also were disguised, as far as mere 
Qlothing went. Barecolt, for his part, was dressed in a 
sober- coloured grey suit, with a buff belt, and a black hat 
and feather. The whole was in very good keeping, except 
in respect of certain red ribbons, which his taste or finery 
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could not forbear from applying to various parts of his 
dress; and he might have well passed for a respectable 
French citizen, somewhat given to the juice of the grape, 
and not very affluent in his circumstances. 

The earl was habited more richly, but in a very different 
Btjde from that of an English cavalier; and although the 
pointed beard was still in fashion in England, he liad sacri- 
ficed that ornament of the human couiitennnce to Ining 
himself to the likeness of certain young French iiof)les, 
who, at that time, were labouring zealously to exclude 
beards from fashionable society; and who had so far suc- 
ceeded, that not long after, one of the old French court, 
who adhered to the custom of nature and his ancestors, was 
known hy the name of the man with the beard.’’ This 
change had made a very great difference in his a]>|>carance, 
wdiich he had increased b}" dyeing his hair and luoustaclie 
of a darker line, so that none but those who know him in- 
tiiruitel}'^ would have recognised him without very close in- 
spection. 

After sailing on for about two hours, making their way 
slowly from the English coast, which, however, was still 
seen rising in long lines above the waters, a hirge vessel 
was perceived hearing direct towards them, with all sails 
set, while a fleet, apparently of fishing-boats, were coming 
upon the other tack. 

The master of the schooner seemed to pay btit little 
attention to either; but Lord Beverley felt some anxiety, 
and not a little impatience, to ascertain the character of 
tlie large vessel, as a ship named the Good Hope,” laden 
with amirnmiiion, money, and stores, had been daily ex- 
pected on the coast lor the last fortnight, and he had been 
directed hy tlie king to instruct the officers on board, if he 
met her on his passage, on no account to trust themselves 
in Hull, the governor of which had openly declared for the 
parliament. The master, however, continued to walk up 
and down the opposite side of the deck, merely giving a 
casual glance to the other vessel, till the earl crossed over 
and inquired if he knew the ship that was approaching. 

“ Slui is a king’s ship,” replied the man, with a sort of 
dull taciturnit} , which sailors sometimes affect towards 
landsmen, especially if they are of a different nation. 

‘^But is it the " Good Hope?’ ” demanded the earl, ‘‘If 
BO, I am commanded to board her.” 

“It looks like her,” replied the captain, continuing his 
walk; '"but we shall soon know, and then you can do as 
you like/’ 
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Ere many minutes were over the captain pronounced 
the vessel to be the “Good Hope;” and as they approached 
Boniewhat nearer, a signal was made, upon which the cutter 
brought to, and the boat being lowered — the onl}^ one 
which she pof^.xssed — the earl proceeded to the other ship, 
taking with him our good friend Captain Barecolt, rather 
(to use a familiar expression) to keep him out of harm’s 
way than for the pleasitre of his society. 

Allhough signals had been made and answered, it was 
evident that the people on board the large vesst 1 viewed 
the approach of the little boat with some siisjuknon, be- 
lie ving, as the earl found, that the object was but to detain 
them till some larger force arrived. There wer*^ sev- ral 
persons at the gangwa)*', watching eagerly the approach of 
the visiters, and not a little jinzzled did they appear hy the 
appearance of the earl and his companion, wdieti the boat 
ran alojigside. The earl ](»oked up and smiled, lor he 
recognised not a few of those who stood upon the deck 
abo\e as personal acquaintances of his own, arid laitiiful 
servants of the king. 

A\htli a slow^ step, however, and a grave fice, he climbed 
the vesseVs side ; but when once he stood upon tlie deck, 
removed from the eyes and ears of the boatincji, he stretciied 
out a hand to two gentlemen, who stood on either side, 
saying — 

“Welcome, Pollard! — ^welcome, Berkeley! You have 
been h)ng looked for.” 

“By my life, the Earl of Beverley!” cried Colonel Ash- 
burnhani, who stood beyond. “Vvhy, oons, man! who 
would have known 3^11 in that black wig?” 

“My own hair, I assure 3^)11,” replied the earl. “Do 
not libel it, Ashburnham; there is not a hair on iny head 
that is false. But I can stay only a moment, for 1 am 
bound for France on the king's service; and 1 have it in 
command to tell you on no account to venture into Hull. 
Sir John Ilotham holds with the parliament, and, as a new 
convert to treason, is likel}’^ to make a merit of any violent 
act. You must give me your news, how^ever. Tell me 
what s!Jcco:ir you bring to the king, and wl.at support you 
find in Holland.” 

“To France!” said Ashburnham, thoughtfull3\ *‘1 
wish to heaven you w^ould give me a passage, Beverley; 
for his majesty can do without me for a time, and 1 can 
serve him better there than here. I was but now casting 
about in my mind which way 1 should get across as soon 
as I landed.” 
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‘^That IS easily done,” answered the earl. “But you 
must make haste; I can stay for no packing; for, to say 
truth, I love not the look of all this fleet of boats, some of 
them well-nigh as big as our cutter there ; and, mark 
you, there are two large vessels just appearing round the 
point.” 

“ Well! I am with 3mu in a moment,” rc])liecl Colonel 
Ashburnham; “and as for news, I will tell you all as we 
sail along.” 

Thus saying, he descended for what he called a moment 
to the Ctii>in, while the earl remained upon deck, and 
gathered from the gentlemen who stood round the tidings 
that they brought from Holland. The colonel, however, 
was somewhat longer tlian Lord Beverley could liave 
desired, as he w^atched with no unreasonable appiehen- 
sions the nearer approach of the boats, and the growing 
distinctness of three large vessels, as the^^ came scudding 
along with a fair wind from the side of Hull. 

“Ashburnham! Ashburnham!” he cried at length, ap- 
proaching the cabin-stairs, “on my life I can stay no 
longer. Every minute is tull of danger.” 

“Here I am!” cried Colonel Ashburnham. “I have 
been only securing my papers;” and the moment after he 
appeared on the deck, with two large leathern bags in his 
hand, which were cast into the boat; and, with a brief fare- 
well to those on board, and a recommendation to make all 
sail, the earl descended the ship’s side, followed by his 
friend. The sailors were ordered to pull back as fast as 
possible to the ship.; and, whispering to his new compa- 
nion to forget him as Lord Beverley, and merely <to know 
him as a French officer with whom he had casually become 
acquainted, the earl introduced Barecolt to him as Captain 
Jersval, an officer from Brittany. 

Whatever conversation they might have had, if time and 
opportunity had served, was cut short by the evident signs 
of an enemy’s approach, displayed both by the boats and 
the ships which they had seen. Signals that the cutter 
did not understand, and could not answer, were made by 
the larger ships; and before the earl and his companion 
were half-way from the “ Good Hope” to his own vessel, 
the former was in full sail away, and a shot was fired across 
the bows of the latter, as a notification to lie-to. 

The rowers plied their oars with all the vigour and 
activify which the necessity ot the case required, but it 
was in vain. Ere they had reached the ship’s side, the 
master had quietly hauled down nis colours as sign of 
surrender. 
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“ This is infamous !” cried Ashburnham. “ The cowardly 
vagabond! What’s to become of us now?” 

“Faith, we must take our chance,” replied the earl; 
“perhaps we may prevail upon him yet to make sail. At 
all events, I must destroy some letters I have on board ; 
and perchance I may escape unknown, even if I be taken 
into Hull; for I do not think that Uotham and I ever met 
more than once.” 

“I have no such luck,” answered Ashburnham; “he 
knows me as an old enemy — a thing not so easily forgotten 
as an old friend. But I will not spoil your fortune, Bever- 
ley. licmember, we never met before, mon colonel, and 
if this good gentleman would take my advice,” he added, 
turning to Barecolt, “he would follow the same plan, 
which is the only way for safety, depend upon it.” 

“Oh! I will be strangely ignorant,” replied Barecolt; 
“ but I thought I heard you talk of papers in those bags, 
sir. The sea is a more quiet place at the bottom than at 
the top.” 

“Right! right!” cried Colonel Ashburnham. “Hand 
me that grappling-iron, my man,” he continued, speaking 
to one of the sailors. 

The man obeyed; and fastening one of the leathern bags 
he had brought with him to the hook of the iron. Colonel 
Ashburnham pitched them both into the sea together, just 
as the boat ran alongside the cutter. 
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the mme of fury, j-ou scorirulrel !” cxclnimecl Colonel 
Aslilmriiluioi, a(l<lres^iT)<j^ the ciiolain of the as soon 

as the}" r(‘aclicd the deck, “* wliat made you strike and reef 
the sails?'’ 

‘‘P^ecause T couldn’t help it,’’ replied the man. ‘‘They 
are to windward of ns, and will he alones^vie of us in no 
time, li' y)u come to that, what Uiade that ^eutleiiian 
stay so lou/V and who the dev'd arc yon who cojic xo give 
orders here ?” 

He added a number of oaths, xxhich are not necessary to 
be repeat('d. Put (k>lonel Ashhuruhain vaved his haml, 
saying, ‘'Silence, sir! 1 thouglit 1 was known hy every- 
body who even pretends to ser\e the king. I am f' olorjel 
Ashinirnham, an officer in his service, and 1 ender you, if 
there he a chance ot‘ getting away, to niakc sail iiistamly.” 

“I'herc is no chjiuced’ answered the man. 

“No, sir; not now,” said a seaman, wlio stood near: 
“for notliing is ready. Jf xve had not reefed the sails, 
indeed ” 

“Well, well,” said Colonel Ashhnrnhain, “what must 
be must be. Where are the Ereiichiaen?” 

“ There stands one,” said the captain, sullenly, “and the 
other has gone down below.” 

“If yon have anything to destroy, sir,” said the colonel, 
addressing Piarecolt in French, “you had belter go and tlo 
it at once.” 

“ I have nothing on earth, sir,” replied Carecolt, “hut a 
score or two of crowns, a grey doublet, and two sliirts — all 
of which I woidd sooner destroy on sliore than on ti - ater 
at any time. I have a grand objection to that element in 
every shape and in every quantity, from a jngtul to the 
Atlantic.” 

X^)ur nose vouches for your truth,” replied Ashbnrnham, 
^th a low how; for he was a man who, notwithsuuiding the 
sterner and more devoted points of his character, could 
^^derstand and appreciate a joke. 
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“You are riglit, colonel,” replied Barecolt, laying his 
hand upon his proboscis. “An honest man never fears to 
bear a witness ol'his actions about with him.” 

“ Had yon not bettor,” said Aslibnrnham, in a lower tone, 
*‘go do\^'Ti and see if yon can help your companion?” 

“AVitfi all my heart,” answered Barecolt, “tljcneh I 
think wbnt he is about he can do without help; l)ijt \ will 
go and tell him that the big black monster there is coining 
up ir.ore lilce a swallow than a whale, and that ma\’ hasten 
his proceedingwS.” 

Tims saying, he descended into the cabin, bnt speedily 
retiiriiod, laughing, and saying in broken Englisli, “ lie is 
mortally sea-sick, poor miserable! 1 thought he would be 
so in the boat.” 

“Ay. it is the motion of the slop ]ying-to,” repbrd Ash- 
biirnhani, aloud; “bnt on my life, tins is a bad aliair for 
me. You two gentleuu Tt, I dare say, they will let go as 
straa?::? rs, but 1 am unfortunately too well known. Here 
they coinc, iiowcvcr, and we shall soon know the worst.” 

A moiiieut al(or the headmost ship of the enemy bronght- 
to, and while the others sailed on after the “Good Hope,” 
a botit was immediately desjiatched to take possession ol the 
cutter, and the deck was crowded in a few minutes with 
seamen from Hull. 

The leader of the party recognised Colonel Asliburnham 
at once, and laughed when he saw him, exclaiming, “ JIa! 
ha! we have got something for our chase, however. Who 
is there on hoard besides, colonel?” 

“J really cannot tell, sir,” answered Colonel Ashhurnham, 
gravely; “ J have just got into this unfortunate vessel from 
the other ship, and know nothijig of anybody on 'board but 
that ieliow,” and lie p(»inted to the captain, “ who is evi- 
dently one of three things.” 

sir?” exclaimed the captain, looking at him 

fiercely. 

“Fool, coward, or traitor,” exclaimed Colonel Asliburn- 
ham, calmly. 

Ikhe man sprang towards him; but the officer of the boat 
inter[)Orted, exclaiming, “Peace, peace! No quarrelling 
amongst prisoners. Kim down, run down, some of you, and 
see wiio is below. Bring up all the papers, too, and then 
put about the ship for Hull.” 

'Jdie men bustled about for a minute or two, executing 
these orders, till at length one of them returned up the 
ladder, carrying some papers in his hand; and another 
followed, bearing the portmanteau of Lord Beverley, and 
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a small leathern pouch or wallet, containing the worldly 
goods and chattels of worthy Captain Barecolt. Colonel 
Ashburnham’s baggage was upon the deck; and with very 
summary haste the crew of the parliamentary ship pro- 
ceeded to examiPte the contents of the whole, while Bare- 
colt poured forth a multitude of French lamentations over 
what he appeared to think was preliniinai’y to the plunder 
of his property. 

There, hold your howling!” cried the ofliccr of the 
boat. “ Nobody is going to take anything, unless it be the 
papers.” 

“ I have no papers,” cried Barecolt, in broken English, 
“except that brown paper round about iny crowns; give 
me the silver, and take the brown paper if you like.” 

“There, monsieur! take your crowns, paper, and all,” 
cried the officer, handing them to him. “ We are no rob- 
bers ill this country. Did you find any one below V” he 
continued, addressing the man who brought the portman- 
teau. 

“Nobody but another poor French lubber, lying upon 
the floor as sick as a cat,” answered the sailor. “ J shook 
him by the shoulder, and told him to come up, but I believe 
he would let me throw him overboard sooner than budge.” 

“Ay, let him stay, let him stay!” answered the ofiicer. 
“ I will go down and see him in a minute. What’s in that 
leather case?” 

“Nothing but my clothes, writing materials, and a trifle 
of money,” replied Colonel Ashburnham; “ and if you wish 
to examine it, 1 will beg you to use the key rather than 
that marlin-spike, for I don’t know whether the smiths 
are good in Hull. Here is the key.” 

While all these operations were going on, the boat’s 
crew had been busily engaged in navigating the ship to- 
wards Hull ; and the vessel to which she had struck, seeing 
the prize secure, made sail to assist in the chase of the 
“ Good Hope.” 

Although the wind was not very favourable, it was suffi- 
ciently so to bring them into the port of Hull just as night 
was beginning to fall, and in a few minutes the deck was 
crowded with officers of the garrison, and a party of the 
train-bands of the city — the only force, indeed, which the 

E arliament had prepared for its defence, the cavalry which 
ad arrived a short time before having been marched out 
to other quarters almost as soon as they entered. Colonel 
Ashburnham, whose name was soon noised about, became 
an otgect of general attention, and much less notice was 
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lakon of ^ood Captain Barecolt than that worthy gentle- 
man imagined he deserved. He consoled himself, however, 
with the rellection that the rabble of Hull neither knew 
him nor the many wonderful achievements which he had 
performed, and that it was as well occasionally to divest 
one’s self oi* a portion of one’s glory, in order to escape 
from too close observation. 

Lord Jjcveriey passed with as little attention; and an 
officer who was sent to state the case to the governor re- 
ported, first, that the famous Colonel Ashburnham was 
amongst the prisoners, but the other two were Frenchmen, 
apparently of no great importance, and one of them so sick 
that he could scarce!}^ stand. 

‘‘Bring Colonel Ashburnham before me immediately,” 
replied the governor, “and the Frenchman who is well, 
lie can give us tidings of himself, and of his com[)anion, too, 
most likely. Put the other one in the block-house we 
strengthened yesterday, •till he is well enough to speak for 
himself. Lot him have whatever is necessary for him, and 
mind to keep a sure guard over him.” 

These orders were immediately obeyed; and while Lord 
Beverley, pretending to be still very ill from the effects of 
his voyage, was suffered to lie on the cabin-tloor till he 
could be led to a block-house which had been fortbied, near 
the water-gate of the city, Colonel Ashburnham and the 
magnanimous Captain Barecolt were marched up to the 
residence of the governor, and speedily introduced" to his 
presence. 

Of Sir John ITofham himself we cannot give a better 
account, and in all probability should give a much worse 
one, than that which has been furnished by the celebrated 
historian of the great rebellion: — 

“ Ilotham,” says Lord Clarendon, with those remarkable 
powers of delineating human character which probably 
Theophrastus himself possessed in a very inferior degree, 

“ was by his nature and education a rough and rude man, 
of great covetousness, of great pride, and great ambition, 
without any bowels of good nature, or the least sense or 
touch of generosity. His parts were not quick and sharp, 
but composed, and he judged well. He was a man of craft, 
and more like to deceive than tr be cozened.” 

Such was the man, according to Lord Clarendon’s ac- 
count, before whom Colonel Ashburnham was now brought; 
and there being, as he had said to the Earl of Beverley, 
some enmity existing between the family of Hothara and 
himself, he might well expect to be treated with very 
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scanty ceremony and kindness. Nevertheless, to his sur- 
prise, lie was received with a good-natured air, and a shake 
of the hand, Hotham exclaiming — 

‘"Welcome, colonel! welcome I — though, to say the 
truth, I wish to heaven j^ou had not put yourself in the 
way of our sbij^s, or that the people had let yon go.'’ 

“The latter unfortunate case can soon be remc‘(lie{l, Sir 
eToliii,” said Colonel Ashburnham, “by yonr doing what 
they left undone, and letting me go 3 ^ourself,” 

“ 1 1‘ear not, colonel; 1 fear not,” replied Hotham. “We 
have got some great rogues here,” he added in a lower 
tone, “wd}o look after me more sharply than I look alter 
them, otherwise I would let you go at once, upon my 
honour, and will do it yet if I can.” 

Well, I thank you. Sir John, for the intention, at all 
events,” answered Ashburnham; “and it is the more gra- 
tif3'ing tc :ne, as I always had a regard for you, notwith- 
standing my Quarrel with your son, which you took up 
so warmly at one time.” 

“Ah, the knave!” said Hotham; “I have found him out 
since that time; and now he has come down here to act as 
spy and controller against his own father. But wdio have 
you got there? Is he one of your people?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Ashburnham; “some poor devil 
ot a Frenchman, seeking service, I believe. I found him 
and another in that cursed cutter, when I was fool enough 
to go aboard. The other has been dead sick all the way; 
but I know nothing of them, lor we were taken almost 
immediately after 1 got into her;” and he proceeded to 
exniaiu that he had been returning to England in the 
“ Good Hope,” but judging from w hat he heard that the 
time was not yet quite propitious for his reappearance, he 
had sotight to make his way back to France or Holland in 
the vessel in wliich he was taken. 

“Well, well,” said Hotham; “I will lodge you as well 
as I can, and get you out of the scrape as soon as I can ; 
but keep out of my son’s way, for he is a vast rogue, and 
very ill affected to the king. Now, I’ll see what this fel- 
low?’ has to say for himself. Come hither, sir!” 

By a rapid and dexterous change of look, Barecolt 
contrived to make it appear that he did not at first under- 
stand the governor’s words, but comprehended the sign to 
approach by which they were followed, and, advancing 
with a low bow. laid his hand upon his heart, and then 
stood upright before Hotham, in what he considered a 
graceful attitude. 
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‘‘A tall fellow,” said llotliain, turniii-x to Colonel Ash- 
buriibani. ‘^IVay, who may you b.e, sirr” 

“i be von Ca])itaine Jersval,” replied Barecolt, with a 
low bow; “voa French genthimiu who teek to distin- 
guish herself by serving anybody.” 

A laudable and elastic ambition,” said Ashburnbam, 
turning awa3^ 

‘"Ily serving arnd)ody?” said llotbarn; ‘‘pray, Captain 
Jers^ d, whom would yon like to serve best?” 

‘‘■li be to me von matter of de grandest iiidilference,” 
replied [J.uecolt, “so dat de pay and de gloiy be de same 
on L'o’b sides.” 

“I'liat’s as it may be,” answered Hotharn; “but the 
truth is, I Avant some good, serviceable ollicers to help ia 
ytre^^ iiening the fortifications.” 

i am de man dat can do it,” was Barecolt’s reply. “ I 
have screngthen many fortification in my time, amongst de 
rest Kociieiie. But I must know, monsieur, if dat de pay 
and de jglory be equal; for I came here to olFer service to 
de iviiig, and not finding her majesty where 1 tougbt. and 
my incmey going very^ last in dis sacre dear land of Eng- 
land, whme de vine and de meat is ail sold at de v\adgi)t of 
gold, and vat you call d — n tough too, I tink to go back 
again, wdicn your black sheep catch me, and bring me here, 
pardieu!” 

A‘<bburriham could not stand it any longer, but turned to 
a window and laughed outright, ilothani, however, con- 
tinued gravely to interrogate Captain Barecolt in regard to 
the plans and purposes wdiicli brought him to England ; and 
having satisfied himself completely^ that he was one of those 
adventurous soldiers of Avhom great numbers were at that 
time waudering about Europe, taking service wherever they 
could find it, he determined to put his skill to the test be- 
fore he tried his hoTlesty^ Sending for pen, ink, and paper, 
together with compasses and a ruler, he directed Captain 
Barecolt to draw him out a plan of any little fortification 
he thought fit; but Barecolt, who, to tell the truth, had 
not altogether misused his advantages, and might have be- 
come almost as great a man as he fancied hiinseil’, if it had 
not been for his swaggering, drinking, drubbing, and lying 
propensities, instantly exclaimed — 

“Ah! 9a vous verrez — ymu must see in von meenute;” 
and taking the compasses dexterously in hand, be portioned 
off curtains, and bastions, and half-moons, and horn- works, 
and redoubts, and glacis, and ditches, and salient angles, 
and every sort of defence that could be applied to the pro- 
tection of a town, with a rapidity that somewhat astounded 
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the slow comprehension of Hotham, who soon became con- 
vinced that he had one of the first engineers in Europe 
within the walls of Hull. His exclamation of surprise called 
Ashburnhain to the table, who, looking over his slioiilJer, 
and very willing to do Barecolt a good turn, cxclaiu^cd — 

‘^ITpon luy soul, the Frenchman seems to understand 
what he’s about!” 

Monsieur, you do flatter me,” replied Barecolt, with 
another low bow. “I be von poor insignificant man, who 
have certainly been employed in de great enterprise, and 
have pick up some leetle vat you call spattering of de 
science, but 1 cannot be compared to many man.” 

Ilotham, however, was completely taken in; and although 
he x^uzzled his head in vain to rccal the name of (.’aptairi 
Jersval amongst the great men of Europe, yet he thought 
that, at the least, it was worth his while to engage him in 
strengthening the defences of Hnll, and withholding him 
from the service of the king, till such time as the parliament 
should determine whether they would take him regularly 
into their employment or not. 

I must not be understood, however, to imply that Ilot- 
ham was in any degree sincerely attached to the parlia- 
mentary party, or wished, or even expected, that it would 
be ultimatel}^ successful against the king. But in all trou- 
blous times there arc a multitude of waverers — some from 
weakness, some from ambition — hanging on the outskirts 
of a X)arty, lending it inefficient help, and generally falling 
in the end, as he did, hy tlieir own indecision. Those who 
are moved by ambition, like Hotham, ordinarily hope to 
WTing from the party to which they wish success, that ad- 
vancement which they could not otherwise obtain, by giving 
some couiiteriauce to the enemy, and not uufrequently meet 
with the just reward of such conduct by being neglected or 
punished, when those whom they have aided against their 
conscience, for their own purposes, have obtained a prepon- 
derance by the support of themselves and others like them. 
Hotham, however, wishing to make himself of importance, 
and sell his services dear to the king, was very much in- 
clined to gather round him men that might make him for- 
midable; and consequently, after some little deliberation, 
he turned to Barecolt, saying — 

AV^ell, Captain Jersval, 1 think I can get you good ser- 
vice, if you like ; but before I can say anything positive, I 
must apply to the higher powders. In the mean time, how- 
ever, if you like it, I will employ you upon the fortifications 
her% at fifteen shillings a* day.” 

victual?” said Barecolt. 
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replied Hotharu, ‘‘I can't exactly giA^e you a 
place r.t iny own table, but you shall have a billet upon 
any victualler in the town you like, and an order for your 
supply, chargeable upon the government.” 

iJarecolt again bowed low, saying — 

“ JNJoiisieur, I am your most devoted. You vill inspect 
de vork every day, and vat 3mu say sliall not bind you, un- 
less you like vat be done. I am quite sure of dc great suc- 
cess. Den, if dc higher power say, ve vill not have Ca])tain 
Jersval, goot; you can ptiil offyonr hat and say, i\Ion capi- 
tainc, goot morning; and I shall be free to go vere 1 like. 
Dat is but all lair, I tink.” 

“ Quite — quite,” answered ITotham, “and so we will leave 
it, captain. 1 will go into the ante-room for a moment, to 
direct the order to be made out, and to-morrow morning, if 
you will be with me by six, we will walk round the ram- 
parts.” 

“Sir, you treat me very polished,” answered Barecolt, 
with another prolbiind bow; and Hothani retired for an in- 
stant into the next room. 

Ashhiirnham immediately advanced a step towards Bare- 
colt, fixing his eyes keenly upon him. 

“And pra}% sir,” lie demanded, “ dp you really intend to 
go over to th.e parliament, after having, as I understand, 
served his rnajt'styV” 

“I have taken the king’s monej^, colonel,” answered 
Barecolt; “but every one has a right to get out of a scrape 
as he can.” 

“I think I understand you,” answered Ashburnham ; 
“and if so, God speed you: if not, one day you. will re- 
pent it.” 

“There are laws amongst soldiers, colonel,” answered 
Barecolt, “which are never violated by'^ men of honour; 
but there is no law against cozening a captor. It be quite 
true,” he continued, at once resuming his jargon on the re- 
appearance of Hotham at the door, “I know noting about 
de parties here ; it make no difference to me vich be right 
and vich be wrong: all I know is, dat party pay me be 
right, and very right too, as dey vill find ven dey see vat I 
vill do.” 

The conference did not last m ich longer : ITotham gave 
the billet and the order to Barecolt, and then placed him in 
the hands of a captain of the train-hands, to guide him about 
the town, as he said, and to see that he had everything he 
needed, but as much to keep a certain degree of watchful- 
ness over his proceedings as anything else * and this being 

K 
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done, he let him go. Colonel Ashournham was placed 
under stricter guard, but yet treated courteously and well; 
and orders were given to let the governor know as soon as 
the other Frenchman should be sufficiently recovered to be 
brought before him. 


CHAPTER XVn. 


Captain Baukcult and his giiide now issued forth into the 
streets of Iliil], and sauntered on for a few steps without 
speaking. An Eugliali town, in those days, especially after 
the sun was set, ]U’esented a very different aspect from that 
which it offers to the night wanderer at present. All was 
darkness and gloom, except where, from an open door or 
unshuttered window, the lights wdiicli the people within 
were using for their own advantage served also for the 
benefit of the passenger ; and indeed every one who had 
occasion to traverse the street^ generally furnished himself 
with a latttcrn or link, to ])revent him tfom running his 
head against a post, or breaking his neck down some of the 
steep flights of steps by which the even course of progres- 
sion Avas not unfrequontly iiiterrui)ted. 

Now, master captain,” said Barccolt’s comjianion, vdiat 
inn do you want to go to? for it Avon’t be pleasant roaming 
about Hull after dark.” 

‘‘Dat is de ting vich I don’t know,” ansAvered Barecolt; 
“I never have be in Hull before.” 

‘‘Flieri one iim is as good as another to you, Captain 
Chairsfall?” replied the officer of the train-bands. 

‘‘No, no, no!” replied Barecolt; “dat be not just, mon- 
sieur : all inn be not de same — ^it depend on vat be in dcm. 
I must have de good vine, de good bed, de good meat.” 

“Well, you can have all those at the ‘Lion,’ or at the 
•Rose’ either,” replied his companion. 

“Ah, no! I like to see,” answered Barecolt ; “ve vill just 
ralk trough de town, take a leetle peep at dis inn, and a 
leetle peep at dat, and perhaps I take a glass of vine here, 
and a glass of vine dere, and give you anodor, mon ami, 
just to try vich be de best. You see my nose, have you 
not? Veil, it know vat good vine be.” 
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‘‘It looks it,” answered the other; for that nose was one 
which few men could let alone, such were its attractions. 
‘‘ However, if w^e are to have this long walk, I must get a 
lantern at my house,” and on he went down the street be- 
fore him, till, turning to the lefr, he entered anoiher, in 
wdiich not only w’ as l);s own house situated, but also the 
identical inn called the “Swan.” The door w^as open, a light 
was shilling within, the sw^an in all its gloiy was swinging 
from a pole over the door, and Barecolt insinuated a desire 
to begin their perquisitions there. 

The captain of the train -bands, there is every reason to sus- 
pect, had a friend at the “Lion,” and another at the “Lose,” 
for he certainly did not do justice to Mrs. White, in the 
account he gave of the accommodations of her house. But 
Barecolt, who thought that, good or bad, lie never could 
have a gill of wine too much, and who had not tasted any- 
tiring str<»ugcr than water for a greater length of time than 
was at all convenient to ins stomach, was resolute to try 
what the “fS .vUTi” could produce, and const-qucntly led the 
wa}’ up the steps and into the house, notw'ithstanding the 
rciuousiraiices of the worthy predecessor of John Gil]>in. 

Advancing with an easy and self- satisfied air to the little 
room v.diich we have spoken of, the window of which com- 
iiiaiub d tlie passage and the staircase, he found the worthy 
landlady herself*, seated with a tali, pow’erfui man, conside- 
rably above the middle age, but vStill hale and heart}', with 
wdiite hair, indeed, but thick eyebrows, still jet-black, and 
long dark e} clashes shading an eye of that peciai?‘r blue 
wdiich is seldom found without a rich stream of the Milesian 
blood flowing in the veins of the owner. A jug of ale and 
some cold ham were between the two, and Sli's. White 
seemed to be doing the honours of her house to the 
stranger with great courtesy and attention. 

“ \"ould you have bounty, madame,” said Barecolt, “just 
to let me Jiave von leetle gill, as you call it, of* de very 
best vine, and anoder of de same for my friend here?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Mrs. White. “Ah! Captain Jen- 
kins, ivS that you? Well, I am very glad to see you in the 
house at last. A dull night, sir. Nancy, Nancy! give these 
gen d emeu two gills of the best wine. White or red, 
sir *?” 

“ Oh, vite, vite!” replied Captain Barecolt; “ de red vine 
in Eimland be vort noting.” 

“^Vhite, Nancy, white!” cried ‘the landlady. ‘‘Won’t 
3^11 come in and take a seat, Mr. Jenkins? Here’s Mr. 
O’Doimell with me, whom you know, I think.” 
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Captain Jenkins, however, of the train-bands of the city 
of Hull, grumbled soinetiiing about not beiug u])1e to stay 
long ; but the more gallant Barecolt, iiK^taiitly accepting the 
lady’s invitation, \^lke(l in, and the other followed. 

The two measures of wine were speedily set before them; 
and B.irecolt, tossing off his in a moment, seemed to like it 
po well that he called for another. But Captain Jenkins 
shruuged his shoulders, and whispered that there was very 
much better at the ‘•HJon;” ‘‘very much better indeed.” 

What effect this insinuation would have had ujion the 
determination of Barecolt 1 cannot take upon myself to 
say; but an event occurred at that moment which at once 
decided his conduct. 

Just as Nancy was placing the second gill before liini, a 
loud noise of people speaking, and apparently scirlihng in 
the street, was heard. It gr.idually grew louder, and at 
length seemed to reach the steps leading up to the house. 

There was something in the tone of one of the voices 
which, though raised into accents such as Barecolt had 
never heard it use, seemed familiar to his ear, and he in- 
stantly started up to look out. 

It’s nothing but some drunken men, sir,” said Mrs. 
White: ‘‘if they don’t mind, the watch will get hold of 
them.” 

But the watch had already done its function; and the 
moment after, the voice of Mr. Dry, of Loiigsoaken, was 
distinctly heard exclaiming, “ Get hence, ye men of Belial! 
ye false witnesses, raised up by Jezebel, whose blood the 
dogs licked, to testify falsely of the just Naboth! Drunk! 
It is you are drunk! I never was so sober in my life. Get 
hence, I say!” he continued with a loud hiccup; “ I lodge 
here, I tell you;” and shaking off the grasp of two of the 
watch who had him in custody, he rushed into the ‘‘Swan,” 
and had nearly reached the foot of the stairs when lie fell 
prone upon the well-washed floor, and lay there, unable to 
raise himself. 

Mrs. White instantly rushed out, followed close by 
Nancy, to the rescue of her guest ; for the watch had by 
this time entered, and were about to lay hands once more 
upon the person of Mr. Ezekiel Dry. The good landlady, 
liowever, easily satisfied them that Mr. Dry would be taken 
care of, and not suftered further to disturb the peace yf the 
town ; and as he was by no means in a comfortable or con- 
yeni<mt position on the floor, which, from the undnlatory 
mqtion he perceived in it, he asserted loudly was affected 
by earthquake, the two men who had followed him 
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were emplo^^cd to raise him, and conveyed him struggling 
violently to his bed. 

By IK) means unaccustomed to the treatment of such 
maladies, Mrs. Winte renrnhv, d for a few minutes with her 
reverend and respectable guest, and* then h aving him, 
as we shall do lor the present, returned to her little par- 
lour. 

JMadame,” said Barccolt, as soon as she entered, your 
vine he so very good dat 1 sl-all renuiin here vile I slay in 
de town. Here is von leetle billet from de gouvermnir, and 
as I know dat it is not pleasant to lodge de soldier, or de 
otllccr eider, here be von order for my provision and inaiii- 
tenarice, a ich vill be paid at de good rate, and as i like de 
good \in 't may be someling in your vay.’* 

IVIre. AVhiic could ordy curtsey and sidunit; but Captain 
Jenkitr-', ^vbo had hoped to put a good thing in the ])a\vs of 
the ‘‘J -ion,” or in the bosom of the ‘‘Rose,” flung ont of the 
house in a fit of disgust, saying he 'would come lor Captain 
Chairshdl early the next morning. JRdbre he went, how- 
ever, he called J\Irs. AVliite aside, and whispered to her, to 
keep a sharp eye upon her new guest. 

If >on find him inquiring Ids way out of the town, or 
going out late at iiiglit or ee.rly in the mornin;!:,” he said, 
with an important air, you must send word e ither to me 
or the governor, it’s all the same which ; for he is a French- 
man, who lias come over to serve the king, in reljellion to 
the parliannnf, and has been taken jmisoner. lie prelends 
now to he willing to go with ns; but 1 have doubts, many 
doubts, Mrs. White; so look to him, look to him w^ell, if 
yon would merit favour.” 

Mrs. White pronnsed to look to him, but inwardly pro- 
posed to have a due regard for her own pocket, by obtain- 
ing s[K.‘edy payment for everything she sup]died; and as 
for the rest, ‘‘to let the man take his chance,” as she 
termed it. 

I cannot, however, aver that Mrs, White was either pre- 
pos sessed by the ap[)earance of the worihy Cafjtain Bare- 
colt or by the account given of him by Captain Jenkins; 
though, to say truth, she did not put much faith in the as- 
surance of the ofiicer of the trained bands. 

That her new lodger had con^e to serve the king, how- 
ever, and then showed a good will to serve his enennes, 
seenved clear; so that wmen she returned to her parlour, 
after her conference with Jenkins, though she was perfectly 
civil to the a])parcnt Frenchman, as indeed she w'as to every 
one, hers w as that quick and sharp-set civility which can 
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l» bel^r felt than described. She answered all his ques- 
tions in as few words as possible, interspersing them with 
numerous curtsies and very civil epithets; but it was very 
evident to Captain Barccolt that Mrs, White wished for as 
little of his company as possible. 

He was not a man, as may be imagined, who would at- 
tribute this distaste to his society to any want of ])erp()nal 
attractions; and he settled it in his own mind that- it most 
be his assumed quality of Frenchman that jwcjndiccd the 
landlady against him, and that evil he determined to re- 
medy as soon as he was sure of his ground; for Captain 
Barc(H)lt, at that moment, l)ad as strong a desire for the 
private company of Mrs. White as she had for his ab- 
sence, 

Mr. Hugh O’Donnell still kept his seat at the table, too; 
and he looked at Mrs. White, and Mrs. White at Mr. 
O’Donnell, with very significant glances, and no less siL^n- 
ficant silence, till at length Captain Jjarccolt’s imrmdcnce 
fairly gave wav, and sa}i!ig to himself, “ Hang tlie fellow! 
I must wait till he chooses to go,” he rose, inquiring, ''Can 
anybody hIkuv me dc room dal 1 am to sleep in? ii>r I like 
very great to see de bed vere 1 lie.” 

“Oh yes, sir!” said Mrs. White; “you vshiill have as 
good a bed as any in Hull, Here, Nancy, Nancy!” and, 
preceded by the girl, the worthy captain was led up-stairs, 
and shown into a bed-room just opposite to that of Arrah 
NeiU 
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CHAPTER XVm. 


At the door of Captain Barecolt’s room Nancy put the 
caiulle in his hand, and made him a low cjirtscy, which 
inij^ht be ])artly in answer to various civil speeches which 
the wortliy and respectable "entleman had adtiressed to her 
as they went iip-stairs, partly as a hint that she did not in- 
tend to go any farther in his company ; for to say the truth, 
tlie nose of tlie tall captain was not at all prepossessing in 
Nancy’s eyes. 

1 want to speak de leetlc vord vid yon, my dear,” 
said (Jantjun. Barecolt, taking the candle. 

The idrl, however, only dropped him anotl)er curtsey, 
repl) ing, W'ell, sir, what is it? Pray be quick, for missis 
will want rue.” 

Tell me, my dear,” said Barecolt, lowering his voice, 
‘‘vat he dat geni Ionian dat I see come in just now? — he who 
vere vat you call teepsy?” 

“Oh, he is a lodger, sir,” replied Nancy, turning round 
to go away. 

“Sto]), stop!” said Barecolt: “answer me dc oder leetle 
vord. Have he got von young lady vid him?” 

“ Yes, sir; no more,” replied Nancy. 

“And in dis house?” asked Cajdain Barecolt. 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined the girl again; “just in there: he 
locks the door upon her, the old vermin !” she added, not 
at all approving such an abridgment of female liberty, and 
looking upon Mr. Dry as little better than a Turk in the 
garb of a (.'alvinist. 

“Ah! he be de monstrous big rogue!” replied Barecolt. 
“ I tought I see him before; I know him, Naiicee; I kn6w 
him veil for one extravagant great tief.” 

“ He is not very extravagant here,” answered th^ maid; 
“but I must go, sir, upon iny word;” and, whisking round, 
she descended the stairs, at the foot of which her mistress 
called her into the little parlour, and inquired what that 
man had been saying to her. 

“ Oh, he was asking about the gentleman in the chamber, 
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ma’am,” was Nancy’s reply; “and he says that he is an 
extravagant thief, that he has seen him before, and knows 
him.” 

White looked at Mr. O'Donnell, and Mr. O’Donnell 
at Mrs. White, and then the landhidy rnnnmired, “ lie is 
not far wrong, I fancy;” to which Mr. O’Donnell assented 
by a n(jd. 

In il)e mean wdjilc Captain Barecolt entered his bed- 
chasnh i\ set down the candle, and stretched his long limbs 

('ll a cluiir, after which he fell into a fit of thought, not 
elooiri}', bnt profound. lie Avas a man who loved adven- 
tures, as the reader is aware, and he saw a vvoiidcrfid pro- 
vision of them before him, in w^hich he hoped and expected 
to have an opportunity of developing man^^ of those vast 
and important (]iialities Avhicli he attributed to himself. 

Wit, cournge, cunning, presence of mind, dexterity of 
action, together with his wonderful powers ol‘strateg} , were 
all likely to have full means of displa3dng themselves in the 
twofold enterprise of delivering Arrah Neil from the hands 
of Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, and Lord Beverley from the 
clutches of Sir John Ilotham. lie was well contented with 
what he had done already. To have cheated a governor of 
Hull, to have obtained his liberty in five minutes, to have 
passed for a Frenchman, to have cast off the companionship 
of the embarrassing Mr. Jenkins, were feats of no light 
merit in his eyes; and he now proposed to go on, s(ep by 
step, till he had reached the climax of accomplishment; 
first using art, then daring, and crowning the whole by 
some i)rilliant display of courage, which would immortalize 
him in the eyes of the royalist party. 

After he had thus continued to think for about a quarter 
of an hour, and had arrived at the point of doubting whether 
he was in fact Julius Ccesar or Alexander the Great, with 
some slight suspicion that he might be neither, but Henry IV. 
of France instead, he opened the door quietly, and, without 
taking the candle, advanced to the head of the stairs, whore, 
bending down his head, he listened for a moment. There 
was a (lull, heavy aound of people talking, however; and a 
man’s voice was heard, though the words he used could not 
be made out. 

“Ay, that d — d fellow is there still!” murmured Cap- 
tain Barecolt: “if he does not go soon. I’ll walk down and 
cut his throat-” But, just as he was turning to go back to 
his own room, he heard the door of the little parlour — 
which, as it closed with a pulley and weight, announced its 
movements by a prodigious rattle — give indications of its 
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being opened, and the voice of Mr. O'Donnell could be 
distinguished, as he inarched out, saying — 

“The first thing to be done, however, Mrs. White, is to 
get her out of this man’s hands.” 

Captain Barecolt waited till the Irishman’s footsteps 
souiickd no longer in the hall, and then, walking down- 
stairs, jiroceeded straight into the little parlour, and, much 
to the astonishment of Mrs. White, seated himself before 
her, saying in good plain English — 

“1 tliiiik so too, ilrs. White.” 

“Lord, sir! what do you mean?” asked the worthy 
landlady. 

“ I moaTi, ‘ the first thing is, to get her out of this man’s 
hands,’ Mrs. ^Vhitc. So now let me have some suj)per, 
and I vill tell you all about it.” 

“Dear me, sir! Why, this is very funny,” replied the 
lav.dlady, with an agitated smoothing of the table cloth, 
and a tremulous arranging of the jugs and plates; “I didn’t 
know iliat any one heard w'hat the gentleman said.” 

“But 1 did, thougli, Mrs. AVhite,” replied Barocolt, 
“loud words will always catch long ears.” 

“Why, liord, sir, you speak as good English as I do!” 
said Mrs. AVhite. 

“To be sure I do,” answered Barecolt; “I should be a 
fool if 1 didn't. But now, my good lady, tell me if I can 
trust you; for, although iny own life is a thing that I care 
nothing about, and is risked every day wherever it can be 
risked by shot and steel, in the breach and in the field, 
there is much more to be perilled by anything like rash- 
ness than such a trifle as that. There’s this young lady’s 
safety and liberty, and I can tell you that there are a great 
many very high people wdio would give no light reward to 
those w bo W'ouid set her free from this base caitiff who has 
got her.*’ 

“Dejjrme!” cried Mrs. AVhite; “I wish I had known 
that before, fiir here have we been talking of nothing else 
for the last hour, Mr. O’Donnell and I. Do you know who 
she is, sir?” 

“ I know more than I choose to say, Mrs. AVhite,” re- 

{ died Barecolt, w^ho had made it the first principle of his 
ife, from s(>fc childhood to rubicund maturity, never to 
confess ignorance of anything, and who had freqiiently made 
a significant nod or a wise look pass for a whole volume of 
information; “ but what I ask you is, can I trust you, Mrs. 
White? can I trust to your zeal, fidelity, and discretion? 
as the Duke of Montmorenci asked me, when he was about 
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lo take arms for the deliverance of France from the tyranny 
of llichelieu. 1 made him a low bow, Mrs. Wiiite, laid my 
hand upon my heart, and said, ‘Perfectly, iiJonsei<j;neur;’ 
and if he had taken my advice, he would now have had a 
head upon his shoulders.”* 

“ Lord have mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. White, overpowered 
with the grand and tragic ideas which her strange guCvSt 
presented to her imagination. “ Oh, dear me! yes, sir; you 
can trust to me ]>eTfecth% 1 assure you. I would risk my 
house and everything rather than not set the poor dear 
girl free from tliat nasty old puritanical creature. AVhy, 
this v/a.s tile very first house she came to after she came 
over Iroin Ireland, though Mr. O'Donnell saj s they went 
to Holland hrst to escape suspicion. Ay, and here her poor 
mother died,” 

‘• JruUed!” said Captain Barocolt, drinking in all the 
tidings that he heard; I did not know tliat this was the 
house, Airs. White. However, 1 am glad to liear it. A 
very good house it is, and capital wine. Ton must know, 
then, Mrs. White, since I can trust you fully, that I came 
into Hull tor the express purpose of settiiig this young lady 
free, and restoring her to her friends, Lord Walton and his 
sister.” 

The Vt^orthy captain, as the reader wall perceive, was 
never at a Ioj-s for a lie, and indeed the habit of telling the 
exact truth had been so long abandoned, if ever it was 
possessed, that the worthy professor of the sword might 
have found no slight dilliculty in avoiding every shade of 
falseliood which his fertile imagination w^iis continually 
offering him to embellish his various narratives withal. He 
had no particular object in deceiving Mrs. White, in regard 
to the real mode, manner, and object of his visit to Hull; 
hut it was his general practice to begin ’by telling the lie 
first, and leaving the truth as a sort of strong corps of 
reserve to fall back upon in case of need. 

“Dear me, sir!” cried Mrs. White; “why, Mr. Jenkins 
told me that you w^ere a Frenchman who had come over to 
serve our poor good king against tnese parliamentary folks; 
that you had been taken prisoner, and now offer to serve 
the -parliament.” 

‘‘jAll a lie, all a lie, Mrs. White,” replied Captain Bare- 
colt; “it is wonderful what lies people will tell when it is 
quite as eavsy to speak the truth. Ho^vcver, in saying I was 
a Frenchman, he knew no better, poor silly man, for I pre- 
tended to be so in order to carry on rny schemes the oetter. 
But as I see you are true to the royal cause, I will let you 
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know I am an officer in the king’s service, and have no 
intention whatever of being anything else. Neither must 
you suppose, JMrs. White, that I come here as a sjiy; for, 
although I hold that upon certain occasions the office of 
spy may become honourable, yet it is not one that 1 would 
wiilinglj^ fill. So no\v, Mrs. White, as I said before, let me 
have some supper, and then tell me what is to be done 
for the deliveraiice of this young lady.” 

Cnptain Barecolt had risen wonderfully in the estimation 
oOIrs. White during the last five minutes; and, such is the 
effect of our mental affections upon our corporeal faculties, 
that he began to think him by no means so ugl}' a man as 
he had at ilrst appeared: his nose reduced itseii* iuto very 
toleraide and seeinl}^ proportions in her 03^03, the redness 
thereof became nothing more than a pk'asant glow, and his 
tall ii rorc and somew hat long, un eainh" limbs acquired an 
air ot dignity and command which Mrs. White thought very 
striking. 

Burning about, then, she prepared to supply him with 
the couifurtahle things of this life with great good-will, and 
was struck witli couHidcrahlc admiration at the vigour and 
perlinacit}^ with which be assailed the viands ])lac('(l before 
him. Siie was obliged, indeed, to call t(> Nnucy to bring a 
fresh snf»pl\’; but Caj>tain Ilarccolt made a significant sign, 
b}" hndug liis finger on the side of his nose, which organ 
might 1)0 considered indeed as a vsort of telegraph erected 
by nature with a view to such signals; and lie afterwards 
reminded her, in a low voice, that his incognito must be 
kept up with all others hut herself. 

Yon are the only confidante 1 shall make in the town of 
Hull,” he added: ‘‘one confederate is quire sufficient for a 
man of genius, and to everjffiody else I am de same (h*ipi- 
taine Jersval dat came over from France to help de king, 
but he now villing to help de parlijiinent.” 

“ Lawk, sir, how well you do it!” said the landlady; “but 
I think 3mu are very right not to tell any one but me; for 
they are a sad, prying, gossiping race in the town of Hull, 
and you might soon have 3mur secret blown over the place. 
But as to poor Miss Arrah, sir, I really do not know wdiat 
is to be done. I can see very well that Mr. O’Honnell 
knows more about her than he cnooses to 8a3"; and I can 
find that it was through him that the poor lady, her moiher, 
held her communications with Jreland, He won’t tell me 
who she is, though, nor what was her hither’s name, nor 
her mother’s either, though I tried to pump him as h^rd as 
I could. Perhaps you, sii^ may be able to tell me.’l 
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‘‘There is such a thing as discretion, Mrs. White,” said 
Captain B crccolt, with a sagacious air; but, suspecting that 
Mrs. White had some doubts regarding him and his know- 
ledge of Arrah, and was only trying to ascertain how Dir his 
information respecting her really extended, he added, “I 
suppose the younp; lady is in bed by this time; but I should 
be glad, Mrs. White, if you would take the first opportunity 
of tellin. r her, that one of the gentlemen who accompanied 
Lord Walton from Bishop’s iMerton is now in Hull, and will 
not quit the place witliout setting her free.” 

“Ob, bless you, sir! I dare say she is not in bed,” an- 
swered j\lrs. White; “and if she be, I should not mind 
waking her to tell her such good news as that. 1*11 go 
directly,” she continued, sltaking her bunch of keys signifi- 
cantly. “ Tlic old hnnx locks the door and tfikes a^va v the 
key, and then gets as drunk as a beast, so that slie might 
starve for that matter, but I can always get in notwith- 
standing.” 

“Ay, a}^” answered Barecolt; “a landlady is nothing 
without her pass-key, so run and make use of it, there’s a 
dear w^omaii; and if the young lady is up 1 will and see 
her now. If she is not, it must be to-morrow morning.” 

Mrs. Mliite was absent for about five minutes, during 
which time Capialn Barecolt continued his attack upon the 
cold beef, so that, by the time the worthy landlady returned, 
the vast sirloin looked as if a mammoth had been feeding 
on it. 

“ Oh, dear sir !” said Mrs. White, “ she is so glad to hear 
that you are here ! and she would fain get up and go away 
with you this very night, but I told her that couldn't be, for 
the gates are closed and locked.” 

“Locks are nothing tome, Mrs. White,” replied the cap- 
tain, with a sublime look ; “ and gates disappear before my 
hand as if they were made of pasteboard. Did 1 not, with 
a single petard, blow open the Borte Naritoise of Aiicenis, 
which weighed three tons weight, and took two men to 
move it on its hinges?” 

“Lord ha’ mercy, sir!” exclaimed Mrs White; “wdiy, you 
are as bad as Samson.” 

“A great deal worse,” replied the captain; **bnt, how- 
ever, I could not go to-night, for there’s other business to 
be done first,” 

“ Oh ay, yes, sir,” she said; “to get the papers; for I do 
not know whether you are awrare that that old puritanical 
wretch has got all the papers and things out of poor Ser- 
geant Neil’s cottage — at least we think so ; and I don’t doubt 
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in the least that all about poor Miss Arrah is to be found 
there.” 

‘"Xor I either, Mrs. White,” answered Barecolt; “but 
can I see the young lady to-night, or must I wait till to- 
morrow?” 

“ S!:e will be up in a few minutes, sir,” replied the wor- 
thy ienillady. “ She would not hear of waiting, though I 
tohl lu r 1 could easil}' get the old man out of tiie way to- 
morrow ]);r sending linn a wuld-goose chase after Hugh 
O’Dorncll.” 

“Well, llien,” said Barecolt, “j'OU go and see when she 
is real}', and in the mean time I’ll tijiish my supper.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Come, sir, you must get up!” said an officer oi the garri- 
son, standing beside the Earl of Beverley, to whom we 
must now return, as he lay on the floor oC the little cabin, 
affect ivsg to he still suffering from sickness : “ you must get 
up and come with me, for we’ve got a lodging prepared tor 
you hard by here.” 

The carl pretended scarcely to understand him, and made 
some answer in broken English, which, though it was not 
quite so well assumed as the jargon of Captain Barecolt, 
was sufficiently like the language of a foreigner to keep up 
the character he had taken upon himself. 

“ Come, come ; you must get up !” reiterated the officer, 
takiug him by the arm ; and slowly, and apparently feebly, 
tf)e earl arose and suffered the other to- lead him upon 
deck. 

It was by this time dark, but several persons with lan- 
terns in their hands were w%aiting at the top of the hatch- 
W'ay; and, guarded and lighted by them, the earl was led 
from the vessel into the town, and thence to a small build- 
ing near the city wall, pierced for musketry, and having a 
little platform at the top, on which was mounted a single 
cannon. On the side next to the towm appeared a door and 
three window^s, and before the block-house, as it was termed, 
a sentinel was already marching up and down in expectation 
of the arrival of the prisoner: but it w^as with some diffi- 
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culty that the door was opened to give entrance to the party 
which now approached. 

Tile aspect of the place to which the earl was to be con- 
signed was certainly not very inviting, especially seen by 
the light of lanterns in a dark night; and tlie inner room to 
which the guard led him afforded but little means of ren- 
dering himself comfortable within those damj) and narrow 
walls. A bed was there, a table, and a chair, but nothing 
else; and Lord Beverley, still maintaining his character, 
made various exclamations in French upon the treatment to 
which the people of Hull thought fit to subject an officer 
and a gentleman. 

“ You shall have some meat and beer presently,” replied 
the officer, who understood a few words only of the lan- 
guage tlie prisoner spoke; “but as to a fire, moniisecr, that 
you can’t have, because there is no fireplace, you see.” 

The carl shrugj^ed his shoulders with a look of uiscou- 
tent, but prepared to make the best of his situaiion; and as 
soon as the meat and beer which they had proioised was 
brought, the key turned in the lock, and he was ki'c alone, 
he sat lovvn by the light of the lantern, which they had 
provided him, to meditate over his present condition and 
his future plains, with the peculiar turn of mind wliich wc 
have attempted to depict in some of the preceding pages. 

“ This is not a pleasant consummation,” he said to him- 
self, “cither as regards the king’s service or my safety. 
However, out of the cloud comes lightning — from the 
depths ol‘ night bursts fortli the sun; all bright things are 
preceded by darkness; and the shadow that is upon me may 
give place to light. Even here, perhaps, I may be enabled 
to do more lor the cause I have undertaken than if 1 had 
reached France. It must be tried, at all events. There is 
nothing like boldness, though one cannot well be bold 
within these walls;” and he glanced his eyes over the nar- 
row space in which he was confined, thinking, with a some- 
what sad smile, that there was but little room ior the 
exercise of any of those energies which may be called the 
Hfe of life. 

“ It is a sad thing imprisonment,” he thought. “ Here 
the active being lies dead, and it is but the clay that lives. 
Vain every great design, fruitless every intentioiT’i^d every 
effort, idle all speculation, empty every aspiration here ! 
Cut off from all objects on which to exercise the powders of 
^niind or body, the patriot and the traitor, the pliilosopher 
the fool are equal. No,” he continued, after a mo- 
Hjpit’s pause — “ no, not so! Truth and honour are haooi- 
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ness even in a dungeon, and the grasp of intellect and 
imagination can reach beyond these walls, and bring within 
the narrow limits of the prison materials to build mighty 
fabrics, that the power of tyrants or enemies cannot over- 
throw. l)id not Galileo leave upon the stones that sur- 
rounded him bright traces of the immortal spirit? Did he 
not in the cold cell wander by the powers of mind through 
all the glorious works of the Almighty, and triumph, even 
iu chains, over the impotent malice of mankind? So may 
I too ; hut my first consideration must be of things more 
immediaic. i low shall I deal with this man Hotham ? I 
do not tliink he would know me, disguised as 1 am now: 
shall I aTtein})t still to pass for a Frenchman? If 1 do, per- 
haps 1 duom myself to long imprisonment. 1 wonder where 
my companion can be, and Ashburnham. ’Tis strange they 
are Tiot ]>]acccl in the same prison with myself. Fray hea- 
ven tlie\ have fared better; for, though men say, * -lae more 
the merrier,’ yet I could not much wish any one to share 
such a lodging as this. 1 hope and trust that tellow Bare- 
colt will j)ut a guard upon his tongue. Well said the 
Hebrew king, that it was an unruly member, ami ne’- er did 
I know liead in which it w^as less easily governed. He 
would not betray me, I do believe; but yet in his babble he 
ma}" do more miscliief than a less laithl\il man. 
things must take their course — I cannot rule them; and I 
may as well sujiplj^ the body’s wants, since they have af- 
forded me the means.” 

Thus tinnkiiig, he drew his chair to the table, and took 
some of the ])ro visions which had been brought him, after 
which he again tell into a deep tit of thought, and then 
starting up, exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ There is no use in calcula- 
ting in such circumstances as these. None can tell what 
the next minute will bring forth, and the only plan is to be 
prepared to take advantage of wdiatever ma}^ happen; for 
circumstances must be hard indeed that will not permit a 
wise and quick-wdtted man to abate their evil or to aug- 
ment their good. So I will even go sleep as soon as I can; 
but methinks the moon is rising,” and, approaching the 
window, which was strongly barred, he looked out I’or a few 
minutes, as tlie orb of mght rose red and largo tlivcngli the 
dull and l4ea\^ air of Hull. 

“ Wliy^e’ls sweet Annie Walton now P*' he thought ; and 
whithcl" is her dear bright mind wandering? Perha])S she 
is even now looking at the planet, and thinking of him 
whom she believes far away. Yes, surely she will think of 
me. God’s blessing on her sweet heart ! and may she soon 
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know brighter days again, for these are sad ones. How- 
ever, it is some consolation to know that she is not aware of 
this misadventure. Well, I wall go and try to s]eep.” 

He then, after offering his prayers to God — for he w^'^s 
not one to forget such homage — cast himself down upon his 
bed without taking olf his clothes, and in a few minutes was 
sound asleep. Daring the two preceding days he had mi- 
dergf>ne much fatigue, and had not closed an eye for eiglit- 
and-ibrty hours, so that at first his slumber was as j)roroand 
as that of a peasant: but towards morning Imagiiouion re- 
as^eried her pow er, and took possession of his seaises even 
ill sleep. 

He fancied that he was in Italy again, and that Charles 
Walton, looking as he had done in early youth, was \valk- 
iiig beside him along a terrace, where cyjircsses and urns 
of sculptured stone flanked the broad gravei-ivalk, wdiich 
overhung a steep precipice. What posscwssed him he knew 
not, but it seemed as if some demon kept whispering in his 
ear to dare his loved companion to leap down, and, though 
reluctant, he did so, knowing all the while that if iiis friend 
attempted it he would infallibly perish. ‘^Charles,” he 
said, in the wild perversity of his dreaming brain, ‘‘dare 
you stand with me on the top of that low wall, and jump 
down into the dell below?” 

“ Whatever you do I will do, Francis,” the young noble- 
man seemed to reply ; and, wnthout waiting for further dis- 
cussion, they both approached the edge, rrioimtcd the low 
wall, and then leaped off together. The earl’s brain seemed 
to turn as he fell, and everything reeled before his dizzy 
sight, till at length he suddenly found himself upon his feet 
at the bottom, unhurt, and, instead of his friend, Annie 
Walton standing beside him, in deep mourning, inquiring, 
“How could you be so rash, Francis?” 

Before he could reply he awoke; and gazing wildly round 
him, saw the sunshine of the early morning streaming 
through the window, and cheering even the gloomy aspect 
of the prison. 

“This is a strange dream,” he thought, seating himself 
upon the edge of the bed, and leaning his head upon his 
hand — “a mighty strange dream indeed! Have I really 
tempted Charles AValton to take such a dangerous leap, in 
persuading him to draw the sword for his king? No, no! 
He could not avoid it — he w^as already prepared ; and, be- 
sides, the voice of duty spoke by my lips. Whatever be 
the result to him or to me, I cannot blame myself for doing 
that which was right. Weak men judge even their own 
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actions by the results, when in fact they should forget all 
but the motives, and when satisfied that they are jtKst and 
sidllcient, should leave all the rest in the hands of God. I 
will think of this no more. It is but folly and rising, he 
advanced to the window, before which he heard the sound 
of people’s voices speaking. 

The surprise of Lord Beverley was not small at behold- 
ing straight before him the long person and never-to-he- 
mistaken nose of Captain Deciduous Barecolt, standing side 
b;v side with Sir John Jloiham, governor of Hull, and ap- 
parently upon terms of gracious intiinacy with that olTicer. 

liarecolt was at that moment drawings wdth the point of 
a cane u])on the ground, a nuhdjer of lines and angles, 
wdiieh seemed to the eyes of Lord BeA^erley ver}- nuicli like 
the ])laii of a fortification, while three stout toluiers, appa- 
rently in attendance upon the governor, stood at a little 
distance, and looked on in grave and respectful silence. 
E\'ery now and then the worthy captain seized Sir John by 
the breast of his coat with all the exaggerated gesticulation 
of a Frenehinan, pointed to the lines he had drawn, held 
out his slick towards other parts of Hull, shrugged, grinned, 
and chattered, and then flew back to his demonstration 
again, witli the utmost appearance of zeal and good-will. 

Wliat in the name of fortune can the fellow^ be about?” 
murmured the carl. is surely not going to fortify 

Hull against the king! Well, I supi)OPe if ho do it will be 
taken. That is one comfort. But, on my w^ord, he seems 
to have made great progress in Hotharn’s goo«l graces. I 
trust it is not at my expense. No, no! He is not one of 
that sort of men. Folly and vice enough, but not dis- 
honour. 

‘"I have no small mind to try my eloquence on Hotham 
too,” continued the carl, after watching them for a moment 
longer; ‘‘I do not think he is so far committed with the 
parliament as to be beyond recal to a sense of duty. He 
used to be a vain as well as an ambitious man ; and per- 
haps, if one could but hold out to his vanity and ambition 
the prosj)ect of great honour and advancement, as the re- 
ward for taking the first step towards healing the breaches 
in his country’s peace, by making submission to the king, 
he might be gained. It is worth the trial, and if it cost me 
my head it shall be made.” 

As he thus pondered, the governor and Captain Barecolt 
walked slowly on, followed by the three soldiers; and the 
sentinel before the door of the block-house recommenced, 
his perambulations. 
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‘‘Holloa, monsieur!” cried Lord Beverley from the win- 
dow; and on the approach of the soldier he explained to 
him, in a mixed jargon of French and English, that he much 
wished to have an interview with the governor, adding that, 
if it were granted, he might commimicate something to Sir 
John Ilotham which he would find of great imporlancc. 

“Why, there he stands,” cried the soldier, “talking 
the other Frenchman,” and he pointed with his luiud to a 
spot which tliC earl could n(»t see, bnt where the gtrv\..rine’ 
had again paused to listen to Captain Baruiolt’s j)i:i.us in id 
devi M/s. 

“yl/A,r, nll(z! tell him,” cried Lord ll^iverley; and the 
man immediately hastened to give the metsagi . 

In about three minutes he rotumi'.d, ^ayiisg, “Tie will 
send for you in an hour or t wo, mon.sieur; and in tlie ineitU 
time here comes your breakfa>t piping hot.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Moue than an hour went by without Lord i'everley b car- 
ing anything further from the goverr->r; and he uas sbtirg 
at the taVde, inedifating over his scheme, when his car 
Cfaught the sound of voices without. 

"•All! here comes the messenger,” he thought, “to sum- 
mon me to llothaiu’s jireseiice;” but the moineut rf er 1 e 
distinguished the tones of his worthy companion, T'o e/o! % 
wdio exclaimed, apparently addressing the sentinel, I 

must see the blocli-house, 1 tell you, r-dr; it be ^ [‘m.y 
dutec to see de block-house, and here he do wordy C'e’; ,itaiue 
Jenkin, one man of de big respectability, who tell j ou de 
same timt.” 

Captain Jenkins grumbled a word or two in conlir: aiion 
of Barecolfs assertion; but the sentinel adhered stea ii‘ stly 
to his ])oint, and said that the mounscer might do whal he 
pleased with the outside of the place, but should not vset his 
foot witlu'n the doors w’ithout a special order from the gover- 
nor, under his own hand. 

Of this permission, limited as it was, Barecolt hastened to 
take advantage; and having previously ascertained that his 
comi)anion, Jenkins, did not understand one wmrd (;i’ the 
French language, he approached the window at which he 
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had caught sight of the face of Lord Beverley in the morn* 
ing, and which was still (>j)en, declaring that he must look 
into the inside at all events. 

The inomeiit he was near, however, he said to the pri- 
soner rapidly, but in a low tone, “What can be done to get 
you out?” 

He 0 in French, and the earl answered in the same 
tongue, IS^olhiiig that J know; but be ready to help me at 
a morn cut’s notice. Where are 3’ou to be found?” 

At the ‘Swan’ inn,” re]>lied liarecolt; “but I will he with 
you h\ 'lie course of* this uiglit — I have a plan in my Ijead;” 
and seeing that Captain duikins, who had been s{>eakhig a 
word 01* two to the sentinel, was now op[>roaching, he walked 
on. and i^usied himself with closely examining the rest of the 
bdiu.;hlg. 

Xot long after he was gone, the earl was smnnioned be- 
ibre the governor; and with one of the train* bands on each 
side — for ut this time Hull could hoa^t of no other garrison 
— he was led from the block-house to Sir Jolin llotham’s 
resitlenci*. After being comlucted uj) a wide flight of stairs, 
he was shown into the same large room in which the exami- 
iiadou of Barecolt had taken })lace. On the jnesent occa- 
vion, however, to the surprise and somewlntt to the dismay 
of the earl, he found the room half-iilled with people, many 
ol' Vvhom he knew''; and, for an iiistatit ioigetdng fiovv coai- 
])icteiy he tvas disguised, he tbougiit that all hi^s scheme 
must now fall to the ground, and his immediate discovery 
take place. ' 

Tl)e cold and stranf^e looks, however, that were turned 
upon him, both by Hotham himself and several of the 
olilcers with whose persons the earl was acquainted, soon 
restored his confidence, and showed him that his person 
was far better concealed than he had imagined. Xever 
losing his presence of mind lor a single instant, he advanced 
at once to Sir John Hotham, and made him a low bow, ask- 
ing if he w ere the governor. 

The answer, of course, was in the affirmative, and Hot- 
ham proceeded to question him in French, wdiich he spoke 
with tolerable fluency. With never-failing readiness the 
earl arisw'^ered all his questions, giving a most probable ac- 
count of himself, and stating that he l)ad come over from 
France with recommendations for the king, in the hope of 
getting some important command, as it was expected every 
day at the French court that Charles would be obliged to 
have recourse to arms against his parliament. 

Several of the gentlemen preseni, who had either been 
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really at tnc court of France very lately, or pretended to 
have been so, stepped forward to ask a good number of 
quei^tions of the prisoner, which were not very convenient 
for him to answer. He continued to parry them, however, 
with great dexterity for some time; but at lengtli, finding 
that this sort of cross-examination could not go on much 
longer without leading to his detection, he turned suddenly 
to Sir John Hothain, and asked him in a low voice if the 
guard had given him the message which he had sent. 

“Yes,” replied the governor, “I received the message; 
what is it you have to communicate?” 

“Something, sir, for your private ear,” continued the 
earl, still speaking in French; “a matter which you v/ill 
find of much imjiortance, and which you will not regret to 
have known; but I can only discover it to you if you grant 
me an interview with yourself alone.” 

“Faith, I must hear more about you, sir, before I can do 
that,” replied Ilotham. “Come hither with me, and I will 
speak to you for a moment in the window.” 

Thus saying, he led the way to the further end of the 
room, where a deep bay-window looked out over the town. 
The distance from the rest of the company was conside- 
rable, and the angle of the "wall ensured that no distinct 
sound could reach the other part of the hall ; but still Lord 
Beverley determined, if possible, to obtain a greater degree 
of privacy, for be knew not what might be the effect* orthe 
sudden disclosure he was about to make upon the governor 
himself. 

“ Can I not speak with you in another room, sir?” he 
asked, still using the French tongue. 

“ That is quite impossible,” answered Sir John Hotham ; 
“ you can sa}^ what you have to say here. Speak low, and 
no ears but mine will hear you.” 

The earl looked down, and then, raising his eyes sud- 
denl}^ to the governor’s face, he asked in English — 

“ Do you know me, Sir John Hotham?” 

The governor started, and looked at him attentively for 
a moment or two, but then replied in a decided tone — 

“ No, I do not, sir. How should I ?” 

“Well, then,” replied the earl, “I will try whether I 
know Sir John Hotham, and whether he be the same man 
of honour I have always taken him to be. You see before 
you, sir, the Earl of Beverley; and you are well aware that 
the activity I have displayed in the service of the king, and 
the number of persons whom I have brought over to his 
interest, by showing them that, whatever might be the case 
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iu times past, their duty to their king and their country is 
now the same — you are aware, I say, that these causes have 
rendered the parliament my implacable enemies ; and I do 
believe, that in corifiding as I do this day to you, instead 
of keeping up the disguise that I have maintained hitherto, 
I place myself in the hands of one who is too much a 
gentleman to use that information to my disadvantage, and 
give me up to the fury of my adversaries.” 

The astonishment which appeared on Sir John Hotham’s 
face, while the earl was making this communication, might 
have attracted the attention of his son and the rest of the 
compan}', had not his back been fortunately turned towards 
them. He gazed earnestly on the earl’s countenance, how- 
ever, and then, recollecting his features, wondered that he 
had not discovered him at once. So transparent did the 
disguise seem as soon as he knew the secret, that he could 
scarcely persuade himself that the other gentlemen present 
would be long deceived, and he was now only anxious to get 
the earl out of the room as soon as possible ; for many of 
those curious little motives which influence all human ac- 
tions made him determine in an instant to justify tlie 
honourable character attributed to him. 

“Say no more, say no more, sir!” he replied in a low 
tone, smoothing down his countenance as best he might; 
“ we cannot talk upon this subject now. llest satiwsfied, 
however, that you will not be sorry for the trust you have 
reposed in me, and will find me the same man as you sup- 
posed. I will see you again in private whenever I may 
meet with a convenient opportunity; but in the mean time 
I am afraid you must content yourself with the poor ac- 
commodation which you have, for any change in it would 
beget suspicion, and I have shrewd and evil eyes upon me 
here ; so I must now send you away at once. Here, guard,” 
he continued, “ take the prisoner back. Let him be well 
used, and provided with all things necessary, but at the 
same time have a strict eye upon him, and sulFer no one to 
communicate with him but myself.” 

Lord Beverley bowed and withdrew, and Hotham, with 
strong signs of agitation still in his countenance, returned 
to his coin])anions, saying — 

“ That Frenchman is a shrewd fellow, and knows more 
of the king’s councils than I could have imagined; but I 
must go and write a despatch to the parliament, for he has 
told me things that they will be glad to know, and I trust 
that ill a few days I shall learn more from him still.” 

Thus speaking, he retired from the hall, and one of the 
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gen^lenien present inquired of another who was standing 
near — 

^‘Did you not think that what they were saying just now 
in the window sounded very like English?” 

Oh,” r(‘p1icd Colonel Hoth »rn, with a sneer, my 
father’s Fr(*T>/h has quite an English tone. lie changes 
the words, it is true, but not the accent.” 

In the mean while the earl was carried back to the 
block-house, and toward*^ evening he received a tew word^, 
written on n scrap of paper, telling him that the governor 
would be with tiiin about ten o’clock that night. 

This was a mark of favour and consideration which 
Lord Eeverley scarcely expected, notwithstanding tin* dil- 
ference of rank between llin)^elf and Sir John llotliam, 
and the promises of honourable dealing whicli tlic latter 
had made. J’here were also signs of a willingness to attend 
to his comfort, which were even more consolatory in the 
conclusions he drew from them than in the acts themselves. 
Poor Siiibad tluc sailor, when he fell into the hands of the 
cannibal blacks, looked upon all the good cheer that they 
placed before him as merely the means employed to fatten 
him previous to killing and eating him ; but, ns r e never 
had such anthropophagous habits in Great Britain, even 
during the great rebellion itsell‘ the earl, when he saw 
sundry much more savoury dishes provided for bis dinner 
than he had hitherto been favoured with, and a bottle of very 
good wine to wash them down withal, received them as a 
mark of the governor’s good intenticuis, and an indication 
that there was some probability of his imprisonment coming 
to an end by a more pleasant process than a walk to the 
scaffold. 

He ate and drank then with renewed hope, and saw the 
sun go down with pleasure, totally forgetting Captain Bare- 
colt’s promise to see him at night, which, if he had re- 
membered it, might have somewhat disturbed his serenity. 

I know not whether the people of Hull are still a tribe 
early in their habits, but certainly such was the case in 
those days; and towards nine o’clock, or a little after, the 
noises of the great town began to die away, and Silence to 
resume her reign through the place. The watch, who had 
a great horror of everj^thing like merriment, as the reader 
mifcy have in some degree perceived, took care to suffer 
neither shouting nor brawling in the streets of the good 
l^aity after dark ; and though, from the windows of the room 
m which he was confined, the noble earl saw many a lan- 
tern pass along, it was still with a sober and steady pace; 
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aiifl with his usual irnf.^inative activity of mind, he amused 
himself wnth fancying the character and occupations of the 
various persons who thus fliUed before his eyes, drawing 
many a comment and inrHlitative rcllection upon every- 
thing in man’s fate and nature. 

The lanterns, liowever, like the sounds, grew less and 
less frequent; and near a quarter of an hour had passed 
'without Ins seeing one, wdicn af length the clock of the 
neiglihouring church slowly struck the hour of ten, pausing 
long iqion ever}’’ dull tone, which seemed like the voice of 
Tiiiui r(''?:retting the moments tliat had llown. 

In n])out ten minutes more, tlie senti'y before the block- 
house challenged some one wdio a}>proached ratlier nearer 
than ho thought proner to his post. A signal word "was 
given in reply, and the next moment the sounds of bolts 
being v iihdrawn and keys turned in tlm lock were heard, 
announcing the approach of a visiter. The opening door, 
as the earl expected, showed the stout and somewhat heavy 
person of Sir John llotham, who entered with a sort of 
furtive look behind him, as if he were afraid of being 
watched. 

“ Keep at some distance in front,” he said, turning to the 
guard; and do not let any one, coming from the side of 
my house, approach wdtliin a hundred yards.” say- 

ing, he shut the door of the room, locked it, and put the 
key in his pocket; then turuiiigto the prisoner he observed, 

it is a terrible thing, my lord, to have nothing hut spies 
about one ; and yet such is my case here. 1 do not know 
what I have done to deserve this.” 

‘‘It is the most natural thing in the world. Sir John,” 
said the earl, shaking him warmly by the hand: “when 
perverse, rash, and rebellious men know that they have to 
deal 'with a gentleman of honour, \rlio, however much he 
may be attached to liberty, is well disposed towards his 
sovereign, they naturally suspect and spy upon him.” 

“ You judge me rightly, my lord; you judge me rightly,” 
replied Sir John Hotham. “I have always been a friend 
equally to my country and my king; and deeply do I la- 
ment the discord which has arisen between his majesty and 
the parliament. But I see you understand uiy conduct 
well, my lord, and need not be told that I entertain very 
different principles from the men who have driven things 
to this strait. I vow to God I have always entertained the 
highest affection and sense of duty towards his majesty, 
and lament deeply to think that my refusing to open the 
gates of Hull, when the king sent to require reception for 
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his forces, will always be considered as the beginning, and 
perhaps the cause, of this civil war, whereas I did it in my 
own defence.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” exclaimed the earl. “The king is not aware 
that such is the case; for, when many people assured his 
majesty that there must have been some error in tlie busi- 
ness, he has replied often, ‘God grant it be so; for I always 
held Sir John Hotham to be a man of singular uprightness, 
and well alfected towards myself, until he ventured to shut 
his gates in the king’s lace.’ ” 

“Ay, sir,” exclaimed the governor; “both the king and 
myself have been greatly deceived ; and I will now tell 3"ou 
what 1 never told to any one, which I will beseech you, 
when we find means to set yon free, to report to liis ma- 
jesty, that he may judge favourably of me. There were 
certain men, whom X have since discovered to be arrant 
knaves, and employed by the more furious persons of the 
parlia!nent to deceive me, who assured me, with every pro- 
testation of concern for my safety, that it was the king’s 
intention, as soon as he got into Hull, to hang me without 
form of trial further than a mere summary court-martial.” 

“It ’7as false, sir! it was false, altogether, I assure you!” 
replied vhe earl. “ Nothing was ever farther from the 
king’s intention.” 

“ I know it — I know it now,” answered Sir John Hotham : 
“but I believed it at the time. However, to speak of 
what more nearly concerns you, my lord, I came hither to 
tell you, that, as you have so frankly put yourself in my 
hands, I will in no degree betray 3^our trust; and I much 
wish you to consider in what way, and upon what pretext, 
I can set you at liberty, so that you may safely go whither- 
soever you will. Hut there is one thing you must remem- 
ber, that the secret of who and what you arc, and of my 
wish to treat yon kindly, must be kept inviolably between 
yon and me; for there is not a man here whom 1 can trust, 
and especially my own son, who is one of the worst and 
most evil-intentioned men towards the king and his own 
father in all the realm.” 

“ The only way that I can sec,” replied the carl, “ will 
be for me to pass for a Frenchman still, and for you to 
make it appear that I am willing to purchase my liberty by 
giving you at once some information regarding his majesty’s 
designs, and obtaining more for you hereafter. But so sure 
of your good intentions towards me, that I fear not to 
re%!;in here several days, if I may but hope that, through 
my poor mediation, you and the king mav be reconciled U 
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each Ollier. It is, indeed, a sad and terrible thing, that a 
handful of ill-disposed men, such as those who now rule in 
the parliament, should be able to overwhelm this country 
with bloodshed and devastation, when the king himself is 
willing to grant his people ever3dhing that they can rightly 
and justly demand; and, moreover, that they should have 
the power, when their intention is clearly, not alone to 
overthrow this or that monarch, but to destroy and abolish 
monarchy itself, to involve gentlemen of high esteem, such 
as yourself', in acts wliicli they abhor, and which must first 
prove disastrous to the countrj", and ultimately destructive 
to themselves.” 

‘‘Do not let them do ‘.eive you. Sir John,” he continued: 
‘i4this strugtrle can have hut one termination, as you will 
plainly see if yow consider a few points. You cannot for 
a moment doubt, that the turhidence and exactions of these 
men have already alienated from them the affections of the 
great body of the people. The king is now at the head of 
a powerful force, which is daily increasing. A great supply 
of ammunition and arms has just been received. The fleet 
is entirely at his majesty’s diwS})osal, and ready to appear 
before any place against which he may direct it. And, 
althougli he is unwilling to employ foreign troops against 
his rebellious subjects till the last ejitremitj", yet you must 
evidently perceive that every prince in Christendom is 
personal!}^ interested in supporting him, and will do it as 
soon as asked. Kay, more: I will tell you, what is not 
generally known, that the Prince of Orange is now prepar- 
ing to come over, at the head of his army ; and you may 
well suppose that his first stroke will be at Hull, which 
cannot resist him three day^s.” 

Sir J ohii Hothain looked somewhat bewildered and con- 
founded by all these arguments, and exclaimed in a musing 
tone, “ Plow is it to be done? that is the only question: how 
is it to be done?”’ 

“If you mean, Sir John,” continued Lord Beverley, 
“ how is peace to be restored to the country? methinks it 
may bo easily done; but first I would have you consider^ 
wdiat glory and renown would accrue to that man who 
should ward off all these terrible events; who, by his sole 
power and authority, and by setting a noble example to his 
countrymen, should pave the way to a reconciliation be- 
tween King Charles and his parliament; and at the same 
time secure the rights and liberties of the people and the, 
stability of the throne. I will ask you, if you are not sure 
that both monarch and people, seeing themselves delivered^ 
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from tlie horrors of a ci%dl war, v/ould not join in ovfr« 
wbelniintT him with honours and rewards of all kinds, and 
whether his name would not descend to posterity as tlie 
preserver of his country. You are the man, Sir John TTot- 
haiu, wlio can do all this. You are the man who can obtain 
this glorious name. The surrender oi’lTull to the king would 
at (mce r^nnedy the mistakes committed onhoth ])arts, would 
crush tlie ci\il war in tlic germ, would strengtlieu the good 
intent ioTis ot all tlu' wise and hotter men in the parli meat, 
’woni 1 f/uike the whole countiy rise as one man to c;st o^f 
the treastm in which it has tinwiilingly taken part; and for 
my (avn self I can only say, tiuit men attriimte to 3no 
some i^iflnence both witli tie king and quee:), air’’ that all 
whieJi f do possess should ’oe employed to obtain for you 
due ’'eeoTnT>eusc for the services you have rendered your 
country.” 

lIotluxTe was evidently touched and niovcd; for so skil- 
fully Iiad the earl introduced evciy suhjoct that could affect 
the various passions of wliich he was susceptihle, ihat at 
every word ferine ])lcadcr liad risen up m the bo '(un of 
the governor, to advocate the same course upon v, hich 
Lord Beverley was urging him. J^ow it was fear that- 
spoke; now hope; now anger at the suspicions entertained 
l)j^ the parliament; now expectations from the king. Ikide, 
vanity, ambition — all had their word; and good 8ir John’s 
face betrayed the agitation oi‘his mind, so that the oarl was 
in no slight hope of speedily gaining one of the most impor- 
tant converts that could he made to the royal cause, v hen, 
to the surprise of both, the door of the cliamber in which 
they were was violently shaken from without, and a voice 
iwas heard muttering, with a tremendous oath — 

^ “ They have taken the key out: curse me if I don’t force 

the lock off with my dagger !” 

Sir John llotham started, and looked towards the door 
with fear and trepidation; for he expcctrd* nothing less than 
to see the face of his son or some other ol' the violent men 
who had been sent down by the parliament; and to say 
truth, not the countenance of a personage whose appearance 
in his own proper person is generally deprecated by even 
those who have the closest connexion with him md) rasa 
could have been more unpleasant to the governor of IIiilL 
The Earl of Beverley started, too, with no very comfortable 
feelings; for riot only was he unwilling to have his conver- 
sation at that moment interrupted, but moreover, dear 
reader, he recognised at emee the tones of the magnanimous 
Captain Barccolt. 
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‘‘ Tt is ray son, on my lif(^ cried Hotham, in a low tone. 

‘MVliat, in the fiend’s name, is to be done? This inso- 
lence i^ insufrerable: and yet I would give ray right hand 
not to be found here! Ilark! On my life, he is forcing 
the lock!” 

“Stay, sby!” whispered the earl. ‘‘Get behind the 
bed; but first give rue the key. 1 pledge yon ray word, 
Sir rrohn, not even to attempt an escape ; and, moreover, 
to send this person away v/ithoiit discovering yon. Leave 
him to me — leave him to n)C. You may trust me!” 

“Oh! willingl}^ — willingl}^” cried Sir fhdm, giving him 
the key, arul drawing back I>ehind the bed. For heaven’s 
sake, do not let him find 100* ' 

The earl toolc the kc}^ ami approached the door; but 
before wc relate what followed, we must turn for a moment 
to explain the sudden appearance of Captain Barecolt. 


CHAPTER XXL 


Cautajx Bauecolt was not, according to the old proverb, 
like a garden full of weeds; for, although he w^as im- 
doubtcdly a man of words, he was also a man of deeds, as 
the reader may have already remarked, and the deeds 
which he had performed since we last left him sitting in 
the parlour of Mrs. White were manifold and various. 
His first expedition was to the chamber of Arrah Neil, 
W'here the w orthy landlady’s sense of decorum, as well as 
her privilege of curiosity, kept her present during the con- 
ference. 

Poor Arrah — although at one time she certainly had not 
been impressed with the deepest sense of the personal 
merits of Captain Deciduous Barecolt — had seen enough of 
his conduct m the skirmish wdiich took place at the bridge, 
to entertain a much higher respect for him than before; 
and even had not such been the >asc, there is something in 
the very sight of persons whom wc have beheld in com- 
panionship with those we love, which, by awakening sweet 
associations— those pleasant door-keepers of the heart — 
renders their presence cheering to us in the hour of misfor- 
tune and distress^ 
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Mrs. White, too, upon Captain Barecolt’s own statement, 
had assured Arrah, that he came expressly to deliver her; 
and she looked upon her escape from the clutches of Mr. 
Dry as now quite certain, with the aid of the good land- 
lady, and the more vigorous assistance of Barecolt’s long 
arm and long sword. She greeted him gladly, then, and 
with a bright smile; but Barccolt, when he now saw her, 
could scarcely bclitwe that she was the same person with 
whom he had inarched two days during the absence from 
Bishop’s Merton, not alone from the change in her dress, 
though that of course made a very great difference, but 
from the look of intelligence and mind which her whole 
countenance displayed, and from the total absence ol‘ that 
lost and bewildered expression which had been before so 
frequently present on her fice. Her great beauty, wdiich 
had then been often clouded by that strange shadow that 
we have so frequently mentioned, w^as now li"hted np — 
like a fair landscape first seen in the dim twilight of the 
morning, when the sun rises upon it in all the majesty of 
light. 

“ Do not be the least afraid, my dear young lady,’* said 
Captain Barecolt, after the first congratulations of their 
meeting were over, and he had quieted down his surprise 
and admiration. “Do not be at all afraid. I will deliver 
you, if the gates should be guarded by fiery dragons. Not 
only have I a thousand times accomplished enterprises to 
which this, of circumventing the dull burgesses of Hull, is 
no more than eating the mites of a cheese off the point of a 
knife; but here w^e have to assist us good Mrs. White, one 
of the most excellent wmmen that ever lived upon tlie face 
of this earth. It is true I have but had the pleasure and 
honour of her acquaintance for the space of one hour and 
three-quarters; hut when you come to consider that 1 have 
been called upon to converse and deal with, and investigate 
and examine, in the most perilous circumstances, and in the 
most awful situations, many millions of my fellow-crea- 
tures, of every different shade, variety, and complexion of 
mind, j’^ou will easily understand that it needs but a glance 
for me to estimate and appreciate the excellence of a person 
so well disposed as Mrs. White.” 

“ Oh, yes!” cried Arrah, interrupting him; “ I know that 
she is kind and good, and will do everything she can to 
help and deliver me. She was kind to me long ago, and 
one can never forget kindness. But when shall we go, 
Captain Barecolt? Cannot we go to-night?” 

“ That is impossible, my dear young lady,” replied Bare- 
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colt; for there are many things to be done. In the first 
instance, these papers, which Mrs. White talks ol^ — they 
must be obtained, if possible. Has this man got them 
about him, do you think?” 

“I cannot tell,” replied Arrah; “I do not even know 
that he has got them at all. I only know that the cottage 
was stripped when I came back, and that they, with every- 
thing else, were gone.” 

Oh, he has got them! he has got them, my clear 
child!” cried Mrs. White; “for depend upon it, that if he 
did not know you were a very dilFerent person from Ser- 
geant Neil's grand-daughter, just as well as 1 do, he would 
never be so anxious about marr3dng you — a wea;:enccl old 
red lierring! 1 dare say he has got them safe in his triink- 
raaii.” 

‘‘ I wall go,” said Barecolt, “ and cut them out of his 
heart;” and at the same moment he rose, laid his hand upon 
his dagger, and strode towards the door. 

Don’t do him any mischief — don’t do him any mischief 
in my house!” cried Mrs. White, laying her hand upon the 
ca])taiu's arm. “ remember, captain, there will be 

irK{uiry imule, as sure as you are alive. You had better not 
take them till you arc (piite ready to go.” 

‘‘ Thou art a wise woman, Mrs. White,” replii'd Captain 
Barecolt; “llion art a wise woman, and I will forbear. I 
will but ascertain whether he has these papers, while he 
yet lies in the mud of drunkenness, and leave the appropria- 
tion of them till an after period.” 

Thus saying, he quitted the room; and having marked, 
with all his shrew- d perception, the door whicli had been 
opened and wshut when the reverend and respectable Mr. 
Dry, of l^ongsoaken, was carried tipsy to his bed, he walked 
straight into his room with a candle in his hand, and ap- 
proaching the drunken man, gazed on his face, to sec that 
he was still in that state of insensibility to what w^as passing 
round him which w’^as necessary to his present purposes. 
!Mr. Dry was happily snoring unconsciously, almost in a 
state of apoplexy; and approaching a large pair of saddle- 
bags, Barecolt took them up, laid them on a chair, and 
opened them without either ceremony or scruple. The 
wardrobe of Mr. Dry was soon exposed to view : a short 
cloak, a black coat, a clean stilF band, well starched and 
ironed, in case he should be called upon to hold forth ; a 
pair of brown breeches and grey stockings; three shirts of 
delicately fine linen, and sundry other articles: these were 
soon cast upon the ground, and the arm of the valoroifs 
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captain plunged up to the elbow in the heart of the bags, 
searching about for any tiling having the feel of paper. 

For some minutes his perquisition was vain ; but at 
length, in drawing out his hand suddenly, the knuckles 
struck against the lining of the hag, at a spot wlu re Si>n:e~ 
thing like a button made itself apparent; and ft-cling 
more closely, the worthy captain discovered an inside 
pocket. 

Into that his fingers were soon dipped; and with an air 
of triumph he drew forth some three sheets cd’ \Mitten 
paper, and carrying tliein to tlie candle, examined tlieni 
minutely. What was his disappointment, hovve^tr, when 
the fir t words that struck his eyes were — ‘^lhu)akkuk ii, 
6; 2 Chronicles ii. 7, 9; Micah vL; Lamentations iii. 7; 
Amos ii. 4. — For three transgressions of JiiLiuh, and ler 
four, I will not turn away the puiiisliiuent theicof.” 

“The hypocritical old swine I” cried Barecolt; “what 
have we got next?” and turning over the page, he looked 
at the paper which was enclosed in the other, wliicli he 
found to be something a little more important, namely, a 
letter from the parliamentary Colonel Thistleton to hir. 
Dry, informing him that he would be at Bishop’s Slcrton 
on the day after the date thereof, and begging him to keep 
a watchful eye upon the malignant lord, that no changes 
might take place lill he arrived; tin* establisldiig beyond 
all manner of doubt worthy Mr. Dry’s cullusion in the 
visit of the parliamentary commission to the house of 
Lord Walton. 

The next paper, which was the only one now remaining, 
seemed to puzzle Captain Barecolt more than even Mr. 
Dry’s list of texts. It was evidently a paper of memo- 
randa, in his own handwriting, but so brief that, without 
some clue, little could be made of it. At the top stood the 
name of Hugh O’Donnell; then came the words, “Whose 
daughter was her mother?” Below that was written, 
“Are there any of them living? What’s the county? 
Ulster, it would seem? St questrated? or attainted? Where 
did the money come from? How much a-year? What 
will he take?” 

Bearing this away, after having made another search in 
the bag, and thrown it down upon the scattered articles of 
clothing which remained npon the floor, w’^orthy Captain 
Barecolt retrod his steps to the room of Arrah Neil, and 
there, with the fair girl herself, and the worthy landlady, 
he pored over the paper, and endeavoured to gain some 
fiudber insight into its meaning. 
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Coii jectiires enough were formed, but with them we will 
no! trouble the reader. Suffice it that Captain Barecolt 
dc‘i coined to c()i)y the paper, which being done, he re- 
it with Dry’s apparel in that W(^rthy gentle- 

'Ts ])ngs, and then left him to sicc]) off his drunkenness, 
wi-ir'ng him lieariiiy that sort of sickening headaclie which 
h, he usual cons <[iiciice of such intemperance as he had 
:i’f in, that night. 

'fa Arrah Neil he 8ubse(]uently explained, that his 
T' lious avocations in the town of Hull would giv'e hiiii 
€rio\i<‘h to do during the following day. but that lie did 
hope rial trust, about midnight, or ^ery early the next 
f, to be able to gnid.i her sid'eiy forth from the 
♦ r • -! rf the tovvii, togci'iier with a friend of his who, lie 
V !'di,.ed to her, was stiii a captive in the hands of the 
g'u V ‘.-ruor. 

-V^ier j)idd<ng her adieu, lie desceiided oTice more to the 
lip .; ; . ih'ur oi‘ ;Mrs. VVhile, and there held a long and 
coonti „(! .b'.l coufcretice with her regurdiiig his proceedings 
on Ibe Ihdouijip; d:iy. He found the good lady all th.at he 
could havj dc sired, u s.auiich r(»yalist at heart, and tlio- 
rougidy iicru'iii’t cd witli the ci]aracter, views, and princi- 
]des of a multitude of ihe ofliv..ers and soldiers of the 
train-baTuls. tdi j told him whom he could (lej>end upon, 
and wh:;:n he could not; where, when, and how they were 
to he fo!iiu}, and what were the best means of rendering 
tluiu accessible to his solicitations. She also fnrndslied 
him with the address of Mr. Hugh O’Doimeli, and having 
giihual all this information, the worthy captain retired to 
bed to rise prepared for action on the following day. 

Jh'oibund were his slumbers. No dream shook the long 
and cumbrous body that lay there, like some colossal 
column fallen on the sands of the desert, and he scarcely 
moved or stirred a finger till the young Morning peeped 
w’itli her grey eye in at the window, when up he started, 
rubbing his head, and exclaiming — “There’s the trumpet, 

by If” 

Jt was the first vision he had had; but in a moment or 
two he was wide awake again, and, remembering his ap- 
pointment with the governor of Hull, he plunged Ins head 
into cold water, wiped it with the towels provided, drew 
his beard into a neat point, and, putting on his clothes, 
again descended to seek for some breakfast before he set 
out. 

He had not got through half the flagon of beer, how- 
ever, nor demolished above a pound of beef, when Captain 
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Jenkins arrived, and found him speaking execrable Eng- 
lish to ISTancy, in order to hurry her with some fried 
eggs, which she was preparing as an addition to tlic 

‘'Eegar, I never vas see sucli vomati as de English 
cooks! J)ern can no more make de omlet dan dey can fly. 
Vait but von leetle meenute, my dear Captain Jenkin, 
and I go vid you.” 

‘‘ I can’t wait,” said Captain Jenkins, in a rough tone ; 
‘‘it’s time to be there now. If you had lodged at the 
*ltc)se,’ we should not have had half so far to go.” 

“Ah, dat is very trne! dat is very true!” cried Barecolt. 
lodge dcre anoder time; but if ve must go, vy den 
here goes,” and putting the tankard to his month, with one 
long and prodigious draught he brought the liquor within 
to the bottom. 

Being then once more conducted to the presence of the 
governor, he was detained some little time, wdiile Sir Jt>hn 
gave various orders and directions, and then set out with 
him upon a tour of the fortifications, followed, as we have 
represented the party, by three soldiers. Captain Jenkins 
having been dismissed for the time. If Barecolt, liowever, 
had won upon the governor during their first interview, 
on this second occasion he ingratiated himself still further 
wdth the worthy officer. Nor, indeed, was it without cause 
that Barecolt rose high in the opinion of Sir John, lor he 
had his own sense of what was honest and right, though it 
was a somewhat twisted and perverted one, and he would 
not, on any account, so long as his advice was asked, and 
likely to be taken, have given wrong and dangerous couii-' 
eel upon the pretence of friendship and service. 

He pointed out, then, to the governor, with great 
ehrewdness and discrimination, numerous weak points in 
the defences, gave him various hints for strcngtiiening 
them without the loss of much time ; and, while pautriing 
before the block- house in wdiich he knew Lord Lever by 
w^as confined, he drew upon the ground the plan of a small 
£)rt, which he showed the governor might be very ser- 
viceable in the defence of the town upon the river side. 

Having now gone nearly half round the avails,, and 
being pressed by hunger as much as business, Sir John 
returned to break his fast, and once more placed Captain 
Barecolt under the guidance of Jenkins; adding a hint, 
howevey, to the latter, that his suspicions of the French- 
man Wfere removed, and that every assistance was to be 

g *ven Jiim in carrying into execution the suggestions he 

id Blade' 
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Earecolt’s diilic lUy now was, how to get rid of his com- 
panion ; but as the citizen-soldier was somewhat pursy and 
heavy in his ternpcranient, our w'orthy friend contrived, in 
the spare of a lew hours, to cast him into sucli a state of 
perspiration and fatigue, by rapid motion from one part of 
the town to the other, that he was ready to drop. In the 
course of these perambulations, he led him, as we have 
scon, once more ])ast the block-house, in order to confer 
for a moment with Lord Beverley; after which he brought 
liim dexterously into the neighbourhood of his own dwell- 
ing, and then told him if he would go and get his dinner, 
while he did the same, they would meet again in two hours 
at a spot w'hich he named. 

The proposal was a blessed relief to the captain of the 
train-hands, who internally promised himself to take very 
good care to give the long-legged Frenchman as little of 
his coinj)any as possible. 

Barecolt, liowever, though his appetite, as the reader 
knows, was of a capacious and ever- ready kind, sacrificed 
inclination to what he considered duty, and hastened, with- 
out breaking bread, to seek two of those persons whom 
Mrs. White had pointed out to him as worthy of all confi- 
dence, and likely to engage in the adventure which ho had 
in hand. 

lie had some difficulty, however, in making the first of 
tliese, who was an ancient of the train-bands, and well 
iUfected to the king, repose any trust in him — for the man 
wais prudent, and somewhat suspicious by nature, and he 
entertained shrewd doubts as to the honesty of Captain 
Barecolt's purpose towards him. lie shook his head, 
assumed a blank and somewhat unmeaning countenance, 
vowed he did not understand, and when the worthy cap- 
tain spoke more plainly, told him that he had better take 
care how be talked such stuff in Hull. 

On tJiis hint Barecolt withdrew, suspecting that the in- 
formation be had received from his landlady \vas not the 
most accurate in the world. He resolved, however, to 
make another effort, and try to gain assistance from the 
second person she had mentioned, though he, having dis- 
plaj'cd his loyalty somewhat too openly, was not one to be 
placed ill a situation of confidence by the officers of the 
parliament. 

The abode of this man, who was a sign-painter by trade, 
named Falgate, was with much difficulty discovered up two 
pair of stairs in a hack street ; but when Captain Barecolt 
had climbed to his high dwelling, he found a personage of a 

M 
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frank and joyful countenance hewing away at the remains 
of a leg of mutton on a large wooden trencher, and washing 
his food down with copious draughts of very good beer. His 
propensity towards these creature -comforts was a favourable 
omen in the eyes of our worthy captain; but he was joy- 
fully surprised when good Diggory h\ilgate started rp, with 
his mouth all shining with mutton fat, and embraced him 
heartily, exclaiming, ‘‘Welcome, my noble captain! I 
have been expecting you this last hour.” 

He proceeded, liowever, speedily to explain that he had 
looked in at the “Swan” a short time before to take Ins 
morning draught, and that the good landlady had given 
him iTiforiuation of Captain Barecolt’s character and 
objects. 

With him all arrangements were very easy. Diggory 
Falgatc was ready for any enter])rise that might present it- 
self; and, with the ga}^ and dashing s])irit which rt igned 
amongst Ca\'nliers of high and low degree, he was )ust as 
willing to walk up to a cannon’s mouth in the service ot'the 
king as to a tankard of strong waters on his own behalf, 
to cut down a lloundhead, to make love to a pretty imudcn, 
to spend his money, or to sing his song. 

“ lla! ha! ha!” he exclaimed, as Barccolt intimated to 
him the rebuiT that he met with from the ancient of the 
train-bands; “ Billy I hazard is a cunning rogiu*. P]! bet 
you a ])int of sack that he thought you some Roundhend come 
to take him in. Stay here, stay here, and finish my tan- 
kard for me. I’ll run and fetch him, and you will soon 
Bee a difference.” 

Barecolt willingly agreed to play the part his companion 
proposed, and before he had made free more than twice witli 
the large black jug that graced his new friend’s table, Fal- 
gatc had himself returned, followed by his more sedate and 
cautious accpiaintance. 

“ Here he is, here he is! as wise as a whipping-post,” ex- 
claimed the sign-painter, “ whicli receives all t)ic lashes, 
and never says a word. There sits Captain Barecolt, 
ancient Hazard; so to him, and tell him what you would 
do to serve the king.” 

“ A great deal,” replied Hazard. “ I beg your pardon, sir, 
for giving you such a rough answer just now, but 1 did not 
know^ you.” 

“ Always he cautious, always be cautious, mine aircient,” 
replied Barecolt; “so will you he a general in time, and a 
good one ; but iio\v let us to business as last as possible. 
Xou muat know that there’s a prisoner ” 
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Ay, I know, m the block-liouse,” cried Digf^ory Fal- 
gate, ‘‘ and lie is to be taken out to-iiiglit. Isn’t it so, noble 
captain? Now, I’ll bet you three radishes to a dozen of 
crowns that this is some man of great consequence.” 

]>arecolt nodded his head. 

it llic king?” asked Falgatc, in a whisper. 

“ Plioo, nonsense!” cried liarccolt. “ The king’s at the 
head of‘his army, and, before ten days are over, will march 
into Ilnll with drum and colours, will hang the governor, 
disband ilic garrison, and overthrow the walls. AVhy, the 
place cat! no more hold out against the power that the king 
has, tlian a fresh egg can resist the side of a frying-pan. 
No ; this gendeman is a man of the greatest conse(|uence, 
in whom the king places vast reliance, and he must he got 
out at aii lisks. if you can but get rid of that cursed guard, 
if it be but for ten minutes, I will do all the rest.” 

“ That will be no dillicult matter,” replied Hazard, after 
thinking for a moment. Here, Diggory and 1 will 
manage rdl that; hut how will you get him out of the town 
when you’ve done?” 

“ 'i'ijai’s all arranged already,” replied Barecolt: I have 
a pass for visiting the walls and gates at any hour between 
sunrise and smrset, to inspect and repair the fortiiications, 
forsooth ! I vili manage the Avholc of tliat matter; but how 
will you contrive to get away the guard?” 

Ihggory and his companion consulted for a moment to- 
gether, and at length the former clapped his hands, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘That will do! that will do! Hark yc, Ca])tain 
Earecolt! we are not particularly strict soldiers here, and I 
wdll get the ti;]low away to drink with me.” 

“ He won’t do it!” exclaimed Earecolt. ‘‘It’s death by the 
law.” 

“ Then I’ll quarrel with him,” rcfdicd Diggory; “and in 
either ca^e up comes mine ancient here, rates liim soundly, 
relieves liim of Ins guard, sends him back to the guai'd- 
house, and bids him order down the next upon the roll. In 
the mean wliile you get your man out, and a^vay with him, 
locking the door behind you ; and no one knows anything 
of the matter.” 

“ It will do! it will do!” cried Earecolt; and after some 
further conversation, in wdiich all the ])articulars of their 
plan were arranged, Earecolt took his leave, appointing 
them to meet him at the “ Swan ” that night towards ten 
o’clock, and proceeded on his way to seek out the house 
of Mr. Hugh O’Donnell. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


THukir. was a loTi;r row oftheds at the far end of the town 
(jf'iialj, open towards the Humber, and enclosed on three 
sides towards the town. A little patch of pjreeuhi}^ on one 
side the city wall; on the other, between the sheds and the 
river, ran a small footpath, and behind rose a good-looking 
dwelling of two stories high. With a quick but quiet step 
— uimsnally quiet, indeed, for he generally disphn ed his 
high opliiio-i of himself in the elasticity of his toes — Captain 
Barecolt pursued the little path till he came in front of the 
slieds, and then paused to reconnoitre the ground. 

He first looked into the open side of the buildings; but 
nolhiiiir did he see only sundry stockfish hanging up in rows 
by t Jie taih, together with a heap of coals in one corner, and 
two large bales or packages covered with canvass in another, 
He then looked over the Humber, w^here the sun was strug- 
gling with some misty clouds, gilding the sky, and glittering 
on t!iO calm, unruffled waters. There was nothing of great 
importance to be discovered on that side either, and the 
only object that seemed to attract the attention of the 
wortliy captain was the top of a boat’s mast, which rose 
over the bank between him and the river. 

As soon as lie perceived it, he turned an ear in that 
direction, and thought he heard people speaking, upon 
wliich he advanced quietly to the top of the bank and looked 
down. There was a man in the boat, apparently about to 
push oif, and another standing on the shore, giving him 
some directions ; and the first sight of the latter sliow^ed 
our friend that he had not mistaken his way; for there he 
beheld the stout, tall, good-looking elderly man whom he 
bad seen wdth Mrs. AVhite on the preceding evening. 

His back was turned to Captain Barccolt, and, as the 
latter stood wai dng till the boat had pushed off, he heard 
him sa} , Well, don’t make a noise about it. Do every- 
thhi'g easily and quietly.” 

The man in the boat, however, at once caught a sight of 
the intruder upon their conversatiofn, and pointed towards 
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him with his hand, npon whiol; IVIr. Ilnah OTVmnell turnnd 
qinckly round, with an inquirin;.^ and somewhat stern ex- 
[)ression, and tlv u advanced straight np to Cajdain Ihirc eoit, 
while lljc boat rowed awa}'. 

‘‘ I'rojS sir, are j’ou wrmtimr me?” demanded Mr. 
07h>rnicil, with a stroifg foiicli of that peculiar percne'ioii 
of the broalh winch lias acquired — why or v.die relore wlio 
can tell? — the name ot* brogue,” regarding the captain, at 
tljc same time, with not the most amicable glance in ihe 
world. 

‘‘Yes, Master OlDonnell,” replied Barccolt, in good plain 
Englisli, “ I am wanting you; and by yonr leave w’e must 
have a lit lie conversation together.” 

Hugh O’DoTinell gazed at him with some surprise, for he 
recollected him well as the Frerch (dficer wdio had visited 
the sign of the Swan on the ])receding evening; but he was 
a camions man, notwithstanding his ]\Iilesian blood, long 
accnstoined to deal wdtli somewhat dangerous allkirs, a7id 
well aware that the most indiscreet of all passions is sur- 
prise; and therefore, wdthout appearing to recognise his 
visber, he said, “ If our conversation is to be at all long, 
eiig it had better be within doors than without.” 

“ It may be long,” replied Barccolt, diily; “and yet it 
cannot be very long, for I have not too much time to spare; 
blit, Avhethcr long or short, it had better be where we can 
have no eaves-droppers, Mr, O’Donnell; and so we will 
w^alk in.” 

Barecolt fvdlowed him to the house, where a clean and 
respectable old woman-servant was seen sanding the floor of 
a parlour, the boards of which were srrubbed to nuiri od- 
ious wIiiteiH'ss, though the walls, to say the truth, were 
son ie what dingy, and a strong flavour of tobacco smoke 
rather deiracted from the purity of the air. That odour, 
however, was no objection to the nose of Captain BarccM,dt, 
who cast himself into a chair, while the master of the 
mansion sent away the servant and closed the door. 

As soon as this process was complete, the worthy caiptain 
fixed his eyes upon Mr. O’Doimeil, and demanded, “You 
recollect me, of course, sir?” 

“ I think I have seen your face somewhere,” replied the 
Irishman; “but, Lord love you! I never recollect anything 
after it is over. It’s better not, sir. I make liie a ready- 
money business, and keep neither receipts nor bills.” 

“ Qnlie right, Mr. O’Donnell,” replied Captain Barecolt; 

“ but yet I think I must get you to draw a draft u]7on the 
past. That word or two from Mrs. White will tell you what 
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it is about;” and he handed his companion across the little 
round oaken table a small bit of paper. 

O'Donnell took it, read the contents, and then mused for 
a minute or two, tapping the table with his fingers. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, at length, what is it you w'ant to 
know?” 

‘‘ All that you can tell me about the young lady whom 
they call Arrah Neil.” 

“ Oh, sir, I will tell you all I know about her in a 
minut<\” re]>]iod the other; ‘‘she is now at the ‘Swan,’ 
Mrs. Wiiite's own house, under the care — or, if 3 011 like it 
better, in the hands of a very reverend gentleman called 
;^lasti‘r Dry of Longsoaken.” 

That won’t do, Mr. O’Donnell — that won’t do,” ex- 
claimed Barecolt. “What I want to know is about the past 
— not tlie present — of which I know more than 3'^ou do, Mr. 
O'Donnell.” 

“1 never seek to know anything of other people’s busi- 
ness,” rejdied O’Domiell, dril3^ “I have enough to do to 
attend to ni}^ own.” 

“Which is the suppl3dng Tloinan Catholic gentry with 
salt fish for fast da3's, together with beads, mis'^als, cruci- 
fixes, and other little trinkets for |)rivate use,” answered 
Barecolt, who had been using his eyes and forming his own 
conclusions from numerous uieications apparently trifling. 

O’Donnell, without any change of expression, gazed at 
him gravely, and the captain continued — “ Ihit that is no- 
thing to the purpose, niy good friend. I see you are a 
prudent man, and I dare say you have cause to be so. 
However, 1 will tell 3^)11 why I inquire; and then we will 
see wdicthcr 3^011 will not be kind enough to a poor young 
lady to give her some information concerning her own 
affairs, of which, from the death of poor old Sergeant Neil, 
and his papers having been carried off by this old puritanical 
hunks Dry, she lias been kept in ignorance. You must 
know that this lady has found great and powerful 

friends in the Lord Walton and his sister.” 

“Then wh^ "hi they suffer her to fall into this man’s 
h-ands?” demanded O’Donnell. 

“ Because they could not prevent it,” replied Barecolt ; 
and he went oa to give a full account of the march from 
Bishop’s Merton and the skirmish which had taken place 
upon the road, with all of which we need not trouble the 
reader, whose imagination can suppl}'' or not, as it j)leases, 
Captain Barecolt’s account of his own deeds of arms. From 
those deeds, after due commemoration, he went on to speak 
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of Lord Walton’s anxiety for poor Arrah Neil’s safety; and 
though we cannot presume to say his tale was plain or uh« 
varnished either, yet there was enough of truth about it to 
make <(mi6 change in Mr. O’Lonneirs views. 

"'Where is Lord Walton to be found?” demanded the 
latter. 

"" lie is with the king at Nottingham,” answered Barecolt. 

“ \^ ell then, he shall hear from me before long,” replied 
O’Doiiiicll. 

You had better let me bear him 3 mur message, my good 
sir,” said the captain. ‘"You may judge, from my being 
entrust'd here with such important Imsiness, that I am one 
in ulioni yon may place the most unlimited confidence.” 

""J\‘rha]>s so, sir,” answered O’Donnell; ""but if 1 were 
such a idol or such a scoundrel as to betray other peojde’s 
secrets, liow should I expect that you would keep them?” 

"" Ylnit i^ very true,” rejoined Barecolt; "" but if you do 
not tell them to me, and lielp me too to get the young lady 
out ofthi-- toan of Hull, you ivill be compelled to tell them 
to her oTieinu's, and may make her situation a great deal 
worse than it is now.” 

"'Tiiey caift compel me; I defy them!” cried O’Donnell, 
sharply; "'and help you to get her out of Hull I will with 
all my heart, but how is that to be done?” The next mo- 
ment he asked, in a meditative tone, “What makes you 
think they will ask me any questiors?” 

""1 not only think they will ask you questions, Mr. 
O’Donnell, but I will tell you wiiat those c[ues^ious will be,’ 
replied the caf)tain; and taking a paper from his pocket he 
went on: "" J>elbre many hours are over you will h;ne Mr. 
Dry himself here, and perhaps the ju^tices, if not the go- 
vernor, and you will be asked, " Whose daughter wa^ her 
mother? — are any of her family living? — in v hat county? — 
in Ulster — wiiether the estates were seqviest rated or the 
blood attairited? — wiiere the money came from you used to 
send to poor Neil, and how much it w\a||a>year?’ ” 

“Oh, by , they must have got hold of a good clue!” 

exclniined O'Donnell, with more agitation than he had 
hitherto disj^layed. 

“ That they have. Master O’Donnell,” replied Barecolt ; 
“but if Dry comes alone, as he A/ill most likel}" do at first, 
he will ask you one other question before he tries to force 
you, and that is: how much you will take to tell him the 
whole story, that he may possess himself of the property 
and force the poor child into niarr 3 dng him.” 

“ Ay, he’s a reasonable man, I dare say, Master Dry,” 
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replied the Irishman, with a sarcastic smile; “ but he wiU 
find himself mistaken: and, as to forcing me, they can’t. 
Moreover, for your own questions, good sir, all I siiali say 
is this: tluit you may tell Lord IValtoii that he must take 
care of this poor young lady.” 

That he is Avilling enough to do without iny telling,” 
answered Barccolt. 

“Ay, but he must fake care of her like the apple of bis 
eye,” replied <)d Council; “for if any harm happen to Iicr 
he will never forgive himself. lie is a kind, good man — is 
he notV” 

“As gallant a cavalier as ever lived,” said Bcrecolt. 

“And young?” demanded O’Donnell. 

“ Some seven or eight- and- twenty, 1 should guess,” w^as 
the answer. 

Tlie master of the lionse mused. 

•'That may be fortunate or unfortunate, as it liappens,” 
he said at length: “ at all events be ought to have intima- 
tion of wbat lie is doing. Tell him that he shall hear more 
froiri me very shortly — as soon as possible — as soon as I 
can get leave: and now to speak of how to get her out of 
Hull.” 

“ But will you not let me tell Lord Walton who she is?” 
demanded Barecolt. 

“ If Sergeant Neil has told him anything already — well,” 
replied O’Donnell; “if not, he shall hear more soon; but 
at all events tell him to cherish and protect her as he would 
one of his own kindred; for if he do not, and have any more 
heart than a stone, he will repent it bitterly. No more on 
that head, master: now for your plans.” 

“Why, Master O’Donnell,” replied Captain Barecolt, 
“my plans, like your secrets, are my own; and 1 do not 
tell them easily, especially when I get nothing in return.” 

“But you said you wished me to help you to get the 
young lady out of Hull,” rejoined O’Donnell. “ IJow am I 
to do so without knowing what you intend to do?” 

“ I will show you in a minute. Master O’Donnell,” re- 
plied Barecolt. “What I need is horse flesh; and as far 
as I can see, very little of it is to be found in Hull. The 
governor w^alks afoot; the officers of the garrison, such as 
it is, trudge upon their owm legs; and I have seen nothing 
with four feet hut sundry cats, half-a-dozen dogs, and 
every now and then a fat horse in a coal-cart. 1 want 
beasts to cany us, Master O’Donnell; that is my need: 
and if you can find means to furnish us with them, 1 w ill 
contrive to get the young lady out,” 
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“Oh, there are plenty of horses in Hull,” ansr/ered 
O’Donnell; “ hut how did you come hither?” 

“By sen.,” replied liis companion ; ‘'*but that matters 
not. If you can briii^ or send three good horses, one with 
a woman’s saddle, to tlie first village on the road to York 
— I forget the name of the place — ^you will do me a ser- 
vice, aid poor Arrah Neil, and be well paid for your 
pains.” 

‘‘To Ncwlaiuls, yon mean,” said O’Donnell; “but New- 
lands is a long way for you to go on foot. ’Tis more than 
two n;ilcs, and if you are caught you are lost. Stay — there 
is a little low ale-house b}’' the green side, just a mile from 
the town gates. The horses shall be there ; but at what 
time?” 

“Some time before daybreak to-morrow,” replied Bare- 
colt; “ for as soon as 1 see the first ray of the sun, I am off 
with my companions.” 

“ Have you more than one?” demanded the Irishman. 

“The lady — raid a gentleman, a friend of mine,” an- 
swered the worthy captain; “otherwise I should not have 
wanted three horses.” 

“ But how will you pass the gates?” inquired the other; 
“they arc very strict at that side, for they fear enterprises 
from York.” 

“ There’s my key,” replied Barecolt, producing the 
governor’s pass; “but, for Icar it should not fit the lock, 
JMaster O’Donnell, I shall try it five or six times before 
nightfall. What I mean is, that I will go out and in 
several times, that the people may know my face.” 

His companion gazed at the pass, and then at Captain 
Barecolt for several moments, wondering not a little what 
might he the real character of his visiter, and what were the 
means by which he had contrived to obtain the document 
wdiich he spread before him. There it was, however, not 
to be doubted — a genuine order under Sir John Hotham’s 
own hand, for the sentries, guards, warders, and officers of 
all kinds of the town of Hull, to give free passage, at any 
hour between daybreak and nightfall, to Captain Framjois 
Jersval, and the workmen employed by him to inspect 
and repair the fortifications of the city, and to offer him 
no let or hindrance, but rather afford him every aid and 
assistance. 

“And now, Master O’Donnell,” continued Barecolt, ob- 
serving wfith a certain degree of pride that he had suc- 
ceeded in puzzling his companion, “ let us speak about the 
price of these horses,” 
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“That I cannot tell till I buy them,” replied O’Donnell. 
“ but I shall see you to-night at the ‘ Swan,’ and we can 
settle that matter then.” 

“ Terliaps I shall be out,” answered Barecolt, recollecting 
his engagement with Hazard and Falgate. 

“Well, then, I will wait till you return,” replied O’Don- 
nell; “but in the mean time I must get the horses out 
before the gates close to-night. To what price would j^ou 
like to go for the two?” 

“1 said three. Master O’Donnell,” exclaimed Barecolt; 
“ pray, do not be short of the number.” 

“JSio, no,” replied the other; “there shall be three; but 
I will pay for the young lady’s horse. I have money in 
hand that should have gone to poor old Neil; but when I 
wrote about it he did not answer.” 

“Dead men seldom do,” said Barecolt; “but as to 
the price — there is no use of buying anything very beau- 
tiful for me. My own chargers are of the finest breed in 
Europe, between a Turkish courser and a powerful Nor- 
man mare; hut as 1 don’t want these horses that I now 
bespeak for battle, all that is needful will he to see that 
they be good strong beasts, willing to work for a day or 
two. But one thing that is to be remembered, JMr. O'jioii- 
nell, is, that if you do come up to the ‘Swan’ seeking me, 
you are only to know me as ‘de Capitaine Jersval, one 
French officier, who be come to help dc governeur to put 
de fortification in de repair.’ ” 

“And pray, sir, what is your real name?” asked O’Don- 
nell, with an air of simplicity. 

“What is Arrah Neil’s?” rejoined Barecolt; and, both 
laughing, they separated for the time, without affording 
each other any further information. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 


Pooii Arrah Neil had pa.^sed an anxious and uneasy day, 
for, though the knowledge that bhe had a triend so near, 
rca(iy to aid her in her escape, had proved no slight conso- 
lati<ui, and though hope, of course, magnified Captain 
Barecolfs powers, and elevated his rpialities far In^yond 
their real extent, yet suspense is always full of terrors, and 
Fear usually treads close upon the steps of Hope. Ezekiel 
Dry had also suffered all those blessed results which in- 
temj>erancc is sure to entail; and having lain in his bed for 
several hours after the whole town was up and stirring, 
with sick stomach and aching head, he rose, declaring that 
somelliing he had eaten at dinner had disagreed with him, 
and that he must have a small portion of strong waters to 
promote digestion. He was as morose, too, througli the 
whole da}^, as a sick tiger, and would not stir beyond the 
doors till after he had dined, lie was angry with the 
maid, rude to the landlady, assuring her that she was “a 
vessel of wrath and above all, irritable and even ilerce 
with Arrah Neil. 

Though it is probable that he had no cause of any kind 
for suspicim, yet his mind was in that state of sullen dis- 
content from bodily suffering that gives rise to incessant 
^eahuisy. He prowled about the door of her room ; sent 
hr her twice down to the little parlour, between breakfast 
ind dinner; looked out whenever he heard a door open; 
tnd twice stopped Mrs. White when she was gc>ing up- 
;tairs, upon the pretence of asking some question. The 
ast time this occurred, his inquiry once more was after Mr. 
lugh OTlonnelL 

Really, sir, I have not been able to hear,” replie<l Mrs. 
Vhitc; ^‘l)ut I dare say the governor, Sir John, could tell 
oil.” 

^‘That will not do, woman,” replied Mr. Dry, pettishl}^: 
I only seek to hold communion with the godly of the land, 
low can I tell that Sir John Hotham is any better than an 
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liiicircumciscd Philistine? Though he have taken a pajt 
with tlic righteous in behalf of this poor country, peradvcri* 
turc it may he but with an eye to the spoiL” 

“ Goodness, sir! think of wdiat you are saying in Hull!” 
exclaimed Mrs. AVhite, giving a glance to s(mie of the by- 
standers : ‘‘you may get yourself into trouble if you speak 
so of tbc governor.” 

“Noy, woman; am 1 not called to lift up inj^ voice and 
spare not?” rejoined Mr. Dry. “Is this a tirr.e for showing 
a respect to persons? Verily, I will take up a word against 
them.” 

“ Well, then, I am sure I will not stay to hear it,” replied 
the lamllad} ; and away she w^ent, leaving Mr. Dry to hiiisij 
his cxhortiaion to the maid, the ostler, and two towns- 
men, if he chose. 

Shortly after, however, the dinner of the guest was served 
up to liim, and gradually, under its iiifliieiice, he was re- 
stored to a more placable state of mind, Inn ii;g soiipbt the 
aid of sundry sonic what potent libations, which he termed 
supporting the inner man, but wliich Mrs. White denomi- 
nated taking “a hair of the dog that had bit him.” 

As soon as he had satisfied both hunger and thirst, Mr. 
Dry took Arrah Neil back to her chamber again, and having 
locked the door, and sought his hat and cloak in his own 
room, he walked slowly down the stairs, resolved to pursue 
his perquisitions for Mr. Hugh O’Donnell in person ; but, 
before he reached the door of the “Swan,” his tranquilliry 
was much overset by the entrance of a bold, swaggering, 
joyous-looking person, whose very chcerfn]nes.s of face v.-as 
offensive in the sight of the sour and sober Mr. Dry. He 
looked at him, then, with a glance of amazement and re- 
probation, and then, while our good friend Diggory Falgate 
brushed past, raised his eyes towards heaven, as if inquiring 
whether such tilings as a blithe heart and cheerllil counte- 
nance could be tolerated on earth. 

Falgate immediately caught the look, and, as it unfortu- 
natel}^ happened for Mr. Dry, recollected in him a personage 
whom he had seen in no very respectable pligiit in the streets 
of Hull the night before. lie instantly paused, then, and 
bursting into a laugh, began to sing the well-known old 
words — older than they are generally supposed to be — 


My wife Joan’s a Presbyterian ; 

She won't swear, but she will lie; 
1 to the ale-house, she to the tavern i 
She'll get drunk as well as 1 : 
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and, cndinnj with another laugh, he walked on to Mrs. 
White’s little room. 

The wrath of i\Ir. Dry, of Longsoakcn, was overpower- 
inir; but it conld not find vent in words, and after once more 
lifting up Ills eves, and his hands also, he hurried out of the 
house, resolvf'l that, if he staid beyond the following day in 
Hull, he woi'ld quit an inn where such godless people were 
perjuitfed U) pass the door. ^ 

We Vvill not, pursue him on his track through the town, 
blit reteni to rsoor Arrah Neil, whose day, as wc have said, 
had ]'a^sJd in anxiety and pain; and who now sat with her 
liand beating time upon the table to some fancied tune, as 
tbe sr.u sank lower and lower, and the hues of evening 
began to spreml over the sk3^ 

she thus sat, she saw Mr. Dry walk away from the 
door, cross over tbe street, and enter a house opposite. He 
turned before be went in, and looked up at the Vi^indows of 
the ‘\Svvaij,” but Arrah Neil was in one of those meditative 
mood^, wiicn the spirit seems to he separate from the body, 
or scarcely conscious of a connection between the two. She 
saw the man she so much hated and despised gaze up to 
whore she was sitting; but in thinking of him and his 
baseness, of the power he had obtained over her, of his 
perseverance in maintaining that power, of how she could 
escape from him, and whither he could now be going — she 
seemed to forget altogether that it was upon her his eyes 
were turned, and, without moving her place, she remained 
watching him as if he were a mere piece of mechanism, 
whose springs and whose wheels were worthy of observa- 
tion, but incapable of observation in return. 

It was the best course she could have pursued, though 
she did so unconsciously; for, after Mr. Dry had been a 
minute or two in the house which he entered, he came out 
again, and seeing her still sitUiiig there immoveable, with 
her eyes fixed upon the same spot, he muttered, “The girl 
is a fool, that’s clear!” and went on about his business. 

Oiher eyes had been watching him as well as those of 
Arrah Neil, and before he had actually quitted the street 
the step of Mrs. White was heard upon the stairs. But 
ere the good landlady could reach the top, the voice of 
Nancy from below, exclaimed, “ Jiere’s a gentleman, ma’am, 
wants to speak to yoii!” 

Arrah waited for a moment or two, in the hope that the 
new 'guest would depart, and that the hostess would pay 
her her accustomed visit; for, in those moments of anxious 
expectation and suspense, she felt the presence of any 
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sympathising human creature a benefit and a reiicf. J?iit 
after a wiiile, she turned to gaze from the window again, 
and murmured — for she did not sing — some lines of an old 
song which she had learned in her infancy. As she thus 
sat, she Iieard another step upon the stairs, slower and 
more heavy than that of the landlady, and wilhoat giving 
it a second thought, she returned to sport with her own 
fancifs, A.hcii a key was put^ into the lock and the door 
opened. 

Arralt Neil started and turned round, and not a little 
was in r M5r;n’ise to sec a tall, powerinl, elderly man, Vvith 
wiiite iriir, and deep blue eyes, the Jashes of wliicb, as well 
as the eyebrows, were still black, enter her chamber, fistcn 
the door behind him, and advance towards her. She was a 
little frightened, and would have been more so, hut tliere 
was a kindly and gentle air in the visiter's countenance 
which \^ns not calculated to produce alarm ; and ns he came 
nearer, be said, ‘‘I beg 3 ’'our pardon, young h dv’. hut I 
much wislied to see you. I have not seen }’0i5 Ihv iminj' a 
long 3 mar, not since you were quite a little thing.'' 

“Tijen yoTi knew me in my childhood, sir!’’ c.xclamied 
Arrah, eagerly, ‘^and ” 

“ Yon may well say that, lady,” replied Ilngli O’Donnell, 
before she could proceed. “These arms were ilic first tliat 
received you when you set foot upon this slmre. Oh! a 
sorrowful landing it was, and sorrowful was the fate that 
followed, and sorrowful were the days that went heiorc; 
and there has been litile but sorrow since. Dut good luck 
to-inorrow, it may bring something l)righter, and the sky 
won’t be overcast for ever, that’s impossi!)le.” 

“Then jmu arc the Mr. O’Donnell of whom JMrs. 
White 1 ius told med’ said Arrah. “ Oh, sir! I hesc^'c]] you, 
tel] me more about myself and my kindred. A'fho.sov ver’s 
child I am, let me know it. If a peasant’s, say so without 
fear. I would rather cast away the vain but hiigiit dreams 
that have haunted me so long, and fix my best adecnons 
on the memory of some good plain people, tlum have this 
wild doubt and uncertainty any longer. Tell me — tell me 
anything, if it be not disgraceful to the living or the 
de‘ad.” 

“ Disgraceful!” cried Hugh O’Donnell; “I should like to 
hear any man say. that! No, no; there’s nothing disgrace- 
ful, my darling; but I cannot and I must not tell you all 
that 1 could wish, young lady — not just at present, that is 
to say. By-and-by you will hear all.” 

“ Andln the mean time what misfortunes may befal me!’* 
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said Arrah Neil, in an earnest tone; ‘‘what misfortunes 
have already befallen me, which perhaps might have been 
averted!” 

“ Why, that is true, too,” replied ODonncll, after a 
moment’s thought; and yet it could not be helped. What 
to do now I cannot rightly tell ; for, from what the good 
woman below says, ohi Neil, when he w^aa dying, wished 
you to know all.” 

“I am sure he did,” answered the poor girl; “hut they 
had swept the cottage of everything, and I much fear that 
the papers he wdshi^ me to have fell into the hands of 
this old man.” 

“ A 3 % you must be got out of his clutches; tliat’s the 
first tiling,” said O’Donnell. “On my life! if there were 
anything like law in the land, we w^ould make him prove 
before tlic justices what right he has to meddle with you. 
llis ward indeed! But, alas! young lady, there is neither 
law nor justice left in England, and the simple ^vord of that 
crop-eared knave would weigh down a host of what they 
call malignauts. The only w^ay to follow is, for you to get 
away secretly, and put yourself under the care of those 
who have already been kind to you. iTou are very willing 
to go back to Lord Walton and his sister, 1 suppose V” 

“ Oh, that 1 am!” exclaimed Arrah Neil, with the w^arm 
colour mounting in her fair cheek; but the next moment 
she cast her eyes thoughtfully down, and murmured, “And 
yet, and yet ” 

“Yet what, young lady?” asked O’Donnell, seeing that 
she did not conclude the sentence. 

“ Nothing,” replied Arrah Neil: “ ’tis but a vain regret. 
When 1 was in poverty and beggary they were generous 
and kind to me; and at times when I schooled myself to 
think that such must have been my original situation, not- 
withstanding the idle dreams of brighter days that came 
back to trouble me, I used to fancy that I could be well 
content to be their low^est servant, so that I might follow 
and be with them always. But since I came hither, and 
the memories of the past grew clear, and the mistress of 
this house confirmed them, I have been thinking that, per- 
haps, before 1 returned to those two kind and noble friends, 

I might learn all my own fate and historj^, and be able to 
tell tliem that, wdien they condescended to notice and pro- 
tect a being so lowdy and humble as 1 was when thej^ found 
me, they Avere unknowingly showing a kindness to one not 
BO far inferior in blood to themselves as they imagined.” 

“ And, by the Lord, you shall be able to tell them so!” 
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replied O'Donnell; “for, proud as they may be, I can tell 

them ” 

Oh, no!” y'lu] Arrah, interrupting him : “they arc not 
liroiid ; td: itlicr was it from any jiriile that I wished to tell 
the:u [joor Arrah fseiJ was not the lowly being they 
had flM.'ogliL.; (hr they Avere f'O gentle and so kind, that dc- 
pendeac * on them was sv;ect; but 1 wished them to un- 
derstand [dov it was and wh}' that I have been so strange 
and uiih at tinu's *-so thonghliiL And yet tliere may liave 
h'.'on -i’i- . ' slu. addod, af’r jr a reoment’s pause, fixing her 
cye^' the gronnd, and s]>eaking as if to herself. “I 

Avoiihl not liave liiin think me so low, so very low. But 
you said I should he able to tell them. JSpeak, speak! let 
me hear what it is.” 

“Well, then,” replied Hugh O’Hormell, “you may tell 
them llierc is ” 

“ Ihit ere he could go on, IMrs. "White ran into the room, 
exclaiming, “ He is coming! he is coming! Nancy sees 
him at the end of the street. Quick! quick! jNIaster 
O’Donnell!” 

“ Oh! speak, speak!” cried Arrah. 

“I Avill see you again, dear lady,” cried O’Donnell, 
quickly; “ I will come with the horses myself. But in the 
meantime this money belongs to you; it maybe needful; 
it may be serviceable; do not let him see it;” and, laying a 
small leathern purse on the table, he hurried towards the 
door. Before he quitted the room, however, lie turned, 
and seeing the poor girl’s beautiful eyes filled with tears, 
he added, “ Do not be atraid; I will see you again before 
this time to-morrow.” 

The landlady of the “Swan” and her visiter hurried down 
to the little parlour, but, as so often happens when people 
are taken by surprise, they made more haste than was 
necessary; for, whether Mr. Dry of Longsoaken met with 
something to detain him, or whether he Avalked slowly as 
he came down the street, he did not make his appearance 
on the steps leading up to the inn for several minutes after 
they had descended. 

“I will speak with this man. Mistress White,” said 
O'Donnel, after a moment’s thought. “ Tell him that I 
have come to see him, that you sent for me by some one 
who knew where to find me.” 

“ Are you sure that is a good plan?” asked the landlady. 

“ We Avant time to get the j^oung lady away.” 

“ XcA^er fear! never fear!” replied her companion. “ 3 
will keep him in play for a AA^eek, if need be.” 
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Well, well,” said Mrs. White; and while O’Donnell 
took a seat and leaned his cheek upon his arm as if waiting 
patiently for some one’s coming, the good landlady bustled 
about, making a noise amongst bottles and measures with 
as unconcerned an air as she could assume. 

The next minute Mr. Dry walked solemnly up the four 
steps which led from the street to a little flat landing-place 
of stone, encircled with an iron railing, which lay without 
the door; and as soon as he thus became apparent, Mrs. 
White ran out of her parlour, exclaiming, ‘'Sir, Sir! the 
gentleman you wished to see is come. The man who 
brings the eggs called a few minutes ago, and as he knew 
where to find him, I bade him tell Mr. O’Donnell to come 
and see you.” 

“That was right! that was right!” cried Mr. Dry, 
liis small red eyes sparkling wdth satisfaction. “ Where is 
he, rJrs. White?” 

“ Here, sir, in the bar,” answ^ered the landlady; and with 
a slow and solemn step, calculating how he was to proceed, 
and smoothing his face down to l)is usual gravity, Mr. Dry 
walked deliberately into the little room where Hugh 
0’J>onne]l Avas seated. 

“ Here is Master Dry, sir,” said the hostess, opening the 
door for him, but Mr. Dry waved his hand pompously for 
silence, and then considered Mr. 0'J)onnell attentively. 

“ This good lady tells me you wish to speak with me, 
sir,” said O’Donnell, after giving the new-comer quite suf- 
ficient time to inspect his countenance; “pray what may 
be your business with me?” 

“It is of a private nature, Master O’Donnell,’.’ replied 
Mr. Dry, “ and may perhaps be belter explained at your 
own iiouse than here, if you will tell me where that is.” 

O Donueli smiled and shook his head. “I am not fond 
of x^rivate business at my OAvn house, sir,” he answered 
drily. “These are suspicious times; people will be for 
calling me a malignant or something of that kind. I am a 
plal'i man, sir; an honest, open merchant, and not fond of 
secrets. If you have anything to say, 1 can hear it here.” 

then, come into this neighbourir g room, my good 
frkriJ,” replied Dry; “ to that you can have no objection; 
and as to being charged with naliguancy, methinks the 
conversation of Ezekiel Dry of Longsoakeu wmuld never 
bring such an accusation upon an}- man’s head,” 

“i beg your pardon, sir; 1 did not know you,” replied 
O’Domieil, following towards the little room where Mr. 
Dry had dined after his first arrival. “ I have heard of you 
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from the people of Bishop’s Merton, whom I occasionally 
supply witli dry beef and neats’ tongues from Hamburgh.” 

‘‘ Pray be seated, Master O’Donnell,” said Mr. Dry, 
closing the door carefullj^ alter they liad entered ; and then, 
taking a chair opposite to his companion, he went on to 
speak as follows, interrupting his discourse with sundry 
hems and haws, which gave him time both to think of what 
he was next to say, and to examine the countenance of 
O’Donnell as he proceeded. 

You must know, Mi\ O’Donnell,” he said, ‘‘ after 
the death of a certain old man — a clear and undoiihted ma- 
lignant — named Sergeant Neil — hum! — with whom i think 
you have had a good deal to do — ^hal” 

“ Very little, sir,” replied O’Donnell, as he paused : I 
had to pay him some money every year sent to me by my 
correspondents beyond sea. I should think the man was 
somewhat of a malignant from some of his letters on the 
receipt.” 

“ Verily was he, and a most ferocious one loo,” replied 
Mr. Dry; but alter tlie death of this person, 1, witli the 
consent and appointment of the authorities — hum!^ — took 
upon me the care aiiS protection of the girl supposed to be 
his grand-daughter — hum! — his grand- daughter, as she was 
called — I say. Master O’Donnell — ha!” 

u Very kind of you indeed, sir,” answered O’Donnell — 
“ especially as old Neil could not die rich.” 

“As poor as a rat,” replied IVlr. Dry, emphatically. 
“ Pray what was it you paid him per amium, Master 
O’Donnell?” 

“ About fifty pounds a-year, as far as I recollect,’' said 
O’Domicll; “ but 1 cannot tell till 1 look in my b()(>ks.” 

“ That was but a small sum,” rejoined Dry, “ for taking 
care of this girl, when her family are so wealthy and the 
estates so great — ha!” 

“ Are they, sir?” asked O’Donnell in an iudilfercnt tone 
“ Pray, whereabouts do they lie?” 

“('ome, come, I\laster O'Donnell,” said Mr. Dry, with 
a significant nod; “ you know more tliau you ])retcnd to 
know — hum! We have ibuud letters and ]>;i{'ers — hum ! — 
which show that you have full information — ha! — and it is 
necessary that you should speak openly with me — hum! 
Do you understand me? — ha!” 

“Oh! I understand (piitc well, sir,” rcjdied O’Donnell, 
not in the least discomposed: “my letters were all upon 
business. I sent the money — I announced the sending — I 
^ed for my receipts; and, whenever there was a word or 
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two sent over for ns to forward, such as, ‘All is well,’ 
‘ Thin;ys goini»: on better,’ or anything of that sort, 1 wrote 
them clown just as I received them, without troubling my 
head about what they referred to.” 

]\Ir. Dry was somewhat puzzled how to proceed — whether 
to take tlio high and domineering tone that he had often 
found very successful at Bishop’s Merton, or to cajole and 
bribe, as he had had occasion to do at other times; but, 
after a little rcllcction, he determined that the latter would 
be the best course at first, as he could always have recourse 
to the forrm r, wliich, if employed too soon and without due 
caution, might lead to more publicity than was at all de- 
sirable. 

listen tome, Master O’Donnell,” he said at length: 
“you are a wise man and prudent, not to confide your 
secrets to strangers; but it is of vast importance that the 
true rank, .station, fortune, family, and connections of this 
young wcuuau should be clearly ascertained; and though, 
perha{)s, you may not like to say at once, ‘1 know this,’ or 
‘I know that,’ yet I ask jmn, can you not secretly and 
quietly get me information upon all these matters, if I 
make it wurth your while to take the trouble — well worth 
your while — very well worth your while?” 

“That is another matter,” answered O’Donnell; “quite 
another mnlter, sir; hut the question is, what would make 
it worfli my while? I’m a merchant, sir; and we must 
make it a matter of trade.” 

INlr. Dry ]jonderccl; hut, before he could answer, Mr, 
O’Domudl added, Come, Master Dry; let me hear dis- 
tinctly what it is you want to know, and then I can better 
Judge how mnch it is worth.” 

“That 1 Mill tell you immediately,” rejoined Mr. Dry, 
feeling in his pocket; and at length drawingforth the bun- 
dle of p;q>ers which Captain Barecolt had examined the 
night l)efore, lie began to read, ‘llabakkuk ii. 6. Yea, also, 
because he traiisgresseth b}’^ wine’ — no, that is not it; and, 
besides, it was not wine but strong waters. Ah! here it is;” 
and he proceeded to address to his companion the series 
of questions w hich the worthy captain above-named had 
warned ]\Ir. O’Donnell wmuld be propounded to him. 

“A goodly list!” said the Iripliinari, in a tone that Mr. 
Dry did not think very promising; hut he went on imme- 
diately to add: “ Well, 1 think all this information I could 
obtain if it were made w^orth my while, and a great deal 
more too ; but you see, Mr. Dry, this is purely a mercantile 
transaction: you come to me for information as for goods.” 
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Certiilnly, certainly,” replied he of Longsoaken ; ‘‘it is 
all a matter of trade.” 

IV'ell, then,” coTifinued O’Do: nell, i nuist know to 
wliat market you intend to take tin goods/’ 

‘‘1 do not understmul,” said Mr. J^ry. 

“ ril explain it to you in a momc.d,” replied the other; 

“ I mean, what is your object? If it should be shown that 
the girl is different from what she seems — if lair and proba- 
ble prospects of money and such good things should spring 
up — what do you intend to do with her?” 

“ That is a question 1 have not yet considered with due 
deliberation and counsel,” replied Mr. Dry. 

“ But it is one well worth consideration,” answered his 
companion. “ In a word, Master Dry, do you intend to put 
the girl and her property under the protection, as it is called, 
of the law, or to give her another protector — your son, or 
yourself perhaps?” 

“ What if I say to put her under the protection of the 
law?” 

“ Then I say you’re a great goose for your pains^” re- 

^raid we caift deal. 
The law is a bad paymaster, and docs not make it worth 
men’s while to do it service, or take trouble for it, and this 
would cost me a great deal of pains and work. Now, if you 
had made up your mind to marry her quietly and secretly 
to your son, or any near relation, it would be a different 
affair, and you would not mind giving a good pcr-centage.” 

“I have no son — I have no relations,” replied Dry, some- 
what pettishly; but I shall not mind giving a good per- 
centage notwithstanding.” 

“Then oi course you intend to marry her yourself,” said 
O’Donnell. “Well, that being the case, I will go home and 
consider h^’^vveen this and this hour to-morrow what I will 
take. I irust make my calculations, for I am a man of my 
word, and like to know exactly what a thing is worth be- 
fore I put a price upon it; but by this time to-morrow 
1 will tell you; so good-morning, Mr. Dry: it is getting 
laU;." 

“ Blit \yhcrc shall I find you? where shall I find you?” 
asked Hr. Dry, as the other moved towards the door. 

“ Oh, Mrs. White will send a boy with you,” icpliod 
ODonnell; fihe knows w^here it is now: good afternoon;” 
and issuing foi'th, he spoke a word or two to the landlady, 
and’ then quitted the house, murmuring, “The old snake 1 
Ii^ow them, those canting vipers— -I know them !” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


It was ten o’clock at night; the town was dark and silent 
the streets empty, and the windows generally closed, wher 
Diggory Falgate advanced with a light gay step througt 
various narrow ways towards the block-house where the 
Earl of Beverley was confined. He was followed at the 
distance of about a hundred }^ards Ancient Hazard of 
the train-bands, and a short distance behind him came Cap- 
tain Barccolt, with the silent step but wide stride of one 
well accustomed to dan^rous enterprises. 

"Tclielforeniost of the party, we have said, advanced lightly 
and gaily, with that sort of braggadocio air wliich charac- 
terized the Cavaliers in almost all their undertakings, and 
which, or rather the foolish self-confidence of which it 
w^as the mere outward expression, ruined so many of their 
best concerted plans. Ancient Hazard, however, as he 
walked along, displayed a very different aspect. He was 
somewhat afraid of the business in hand ; and, though re- 
solved to carry it through, his head turned almost involun- 
tarily to the right or left at every step, thinking that some 
one must be watching him, though the only susj)icions that 
existed anj^where regarding his conduct were those in his 
own heart. Barccolt, on the contrary, though as like!}’' as any 
man, from natural disposition, to make as much noise about 
whatever he did as was necessary, was too much habituated 
to enterprises of this kind to be particularly excited on the 
occasion, and his vanity took the direction of affecting to 
look upon it as a matter of course, so commonplace and 
easy that it allowed him to think of anything else; and he 
therefore followed with his eyes bent upon the ground, 
noticing, apparently, nothing tha . passed around him. 

The first, and indeed only, obstruction that presented it- 
self to their progress towards the block-house was offered 
by the watch, wdio, encountering good Diggory Falgate, 
carrjdng, it must be remarked, a small bundle under his 
arm, and not particularly approving of the jaunty atr with 
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which he gave them good-night, thought fit to stop him, 
and, in Shaksperc’s words, ‘‘prate of his whereabout.” 

Ealgate was always ready to cry clubs, and strongly dis- 
posed to resist the ^vatch wdien it could be done with the 
slightest probability of success; so that a very pretty quarrel 
was commencing, which might soon have conveyed him to 
prison, or the cage, had not Hazard come to his support, 
and informed the worthy guardians of the night ihat the 
captive in their hands was his poor neighbour l\ilgate the 
paiuttT, wiio was not au il]-dis]>()sed man, though somev^liat 
inclined to moisten his clay with more than a sullicicn^ 
quantity of strong beer; and he moreover hinted that such 
might be the case on that very night. 

This assurance j)roved so far saiisikctory that the watch 
thought fit: to let him go Avitb a suitable admonition, and 
Hazard, acting his part better wlien he grew warm in the 
matter hade .Diggorj^ in a rough tone, go on about his 
husinei^s and not make broils in llie streets, or be would get 
himself into miscliief. 

This said, tiic whole party proceeded on their way, re- 
suming as soon as possilde the same order of march as 
before, Caiptaiu Jhivecolt, with his grave and serious 
demeanour, passing the watch without question. 

About hvc minutes after, Higgory emerged into the open 
space by the river side, and advancing straight tonards the 
block-lionsv*, entered into conversation wtsli th.‘ guard. 
What was said at (irst was in a low tone, but pri s.mjy the 
sound ol tlic voices grew louder ami louder; ai\gry words 
reached the corner of the street behind whitdi AucivUt 
Plazard Inul coiuxailed himself; and, running a(U’t>ss. ho 
came up just in tiuie to prevent the scTitinei IVoin knocldng 
down \h e painter with the butt-end of his pic cc. 

The pian agreed u]u)ri was now fully carried oid: the 
ancicTit of the train-bands, while threatening F.dgate sharply 
with tiie stocks and the prison, was still more severe up(/n 
the sentinel, and commanded him immediaUdy to march 
back lo the guard-house and send down the next man upon 
the roll, lie wonhrkeep guard while the oilier was gone, 
he said, and the man, giving up his musket, walked away 
proceeding about fifty yards towards the ojiposite buildings 
before he recollected the orders of the governor, to keep all 
persons at a distance from the spot wliere he was in con- 
ference with the ])risoner- lie accordingly paused, and 
Hazard, who had been watching him closely, walked up, 
asking why he stopped when lie iiad orders to go straight 
to the guard-house. The man excused himself, and tran- 
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mitted the commands he had received from the governor, 
upon which his ancient desired him to go on, returning 
slowl}' towards the block-hoiisc. 

By tijis time, however, Barccolt had rim across in the 
darkness from the mouth of the opposl ; street, and, with 
Falgalc beliind him, was groping over the door tor the key 
which he had seen in the lock on tlic preceding morning. 
He found the keyhole, how^ever, untenanted, and at that 
inomciit the exclamation burst from his lips which had so 
much alarmed Sir John ITotliam. 

‘‘ Tlicy have taken the key out,” he cried; ‘‘curse me if 
I don’t force the lock off with my dagger!” and be was pro- 
ceeding to act accordingly, when, to his surprise, the door 
was opened, the light lirokc forth irom within, and Lord 
Eeverley suddenly clanped his hand upon his mouth, whis- 
pering. “iNot a word of recognition !” 'i'Jien, in a louder 
tone, he demanded, “Whom and what do you seek here, 
sir 1” 

Earecolt for a single instant was puzzled as to whether 
he should speak French or English; but Lord Beverley had 
used noihiT5g but the latter tongue, aud he re])lied in the 
same, \;hi!c with open eyes he seemed to demand further 
explmnium, “1 was seeking some one whom it seems 1 am 
not likely to fiud.” 

“ You may look in. sir; yon will see no one here,’ an- 
swered the earl; and Earecolt gave a hurried look around, 
saw the curtain of the bed on the o])posite side drawn for- 
ward, and with a wink of the eye gave the royal oliicer to 
understand that he began to comprenend. 

“That is enough,” coiUiimed the earl, assuming some- 
what suddenly a foreign accent; “you ar^ now satisfied; go 
away.” 

Barceolt instantly withdrew a step; but the earl followed 
him, and added, in a wfiisper, “Y'on seem at liberty — I 
shall be so soon — out of the towm as fast as you can, and 
either wait for nje on the rotii,d to iT)rk, as near as is safe, 
or tell the king all that has happened, and that I will rejoin 
him speedily, I trust, with good iicn’l;.” 

Thus saying, he drew back, shut the door, and locked it, 
as before, in the inside. 

Captain Barecolt laid his firger on the side of his nose. 
“Here is something going on here,” he said to himself. 
“AVell, I will obey orders: it is not rny fault if his lordship 
will not get out of the mousetrap. j\T)w, Master Falgate, 
now. Master Hazard, let us be oft as fast as we can to the 
‘Swan. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


go on, and wait for me at the first little public-house 
you come to,” whispered Captain Bartcolt, as soon as he 
and his companions had ])assed the gates ol Hull. ““I will 
not be a minute;” and, turning away underneath the wall 
whieli surrounded the city, ho appeared with a shrewd eye 
to be examining the lortifications. Lucky it was lor him 
that he did so ; lor, the moment after, the ollicer of the guard, 
hpMtig been roused somewhat early from his slumber, and 
thinking it unnecessary to go to bed again, sauntered jfbrth 
to enjoy the breeze of the morning, and to oh‘'er\x‘ what the 
strange captain was about. No sooner did our wortliy friend, 
giving a backward glance towards the gatc^, ]>erceue that 
he was watched, than, without a moinentV dc hbcr.ition, he 
beckoned the officer up to him, and addressed liiin when he 
approached with a torrent of engineering terms, some in 
Irench, some in English, ooinc in a language compounded 
of the two. 

‘‘Begar!” he cried, after having ven^'^'*. a great deal of 
learning upon the incompithensive cars ol hi- auditor, 
not able to t^ll vat de gomtrncur vill have do iiere. Look, 
sair; look, my good friend: if I be not much mistake, dat 
hill dere, not above one half-mile off', command de liastion 
all . o.ig. Let me beseech you, have de bounty to take 
von leelle valk up to de top of de hill. Den vid one stick 
making a level — so; see if de line do not cover de top of de 
curtain — c^est a dire^ if it do not domine it. You under- 
stand ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; I understand quite well,” replied the officer of 
the train-bands ; ‘‘ but I’ll tell you wiiat, captain : you must 
go yourseh, for I cannot leave the guard.” 

Sapristi! dat be true,” said Barecolt, turning away and 
walking towards the slight elevation he had pointed out. 
Jhe officer ol the guard watched him for a moment, as 
itith his usual dignified stride be Avalked on towards the 
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hill, and then, turning back again to the gates, entered, 
causing them once more to be closed behind faiiii. 

Barecolt paused when he reached the top of the rise, and 
turning round, examined the town of Hull, but more espe** 
daily the gate from which he had issued forth, making 
sundry gesticulations as if he were endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the relative heights of the hill and the fortifications, 
suspecting that some one might be observing him still. In 
doing so, however, he scanned every nook and corner with 
a curious eye ; and having satisfied himself that he was not 
watched, he turned sharply to the left, regained llui road 
along which Falgate and Arrah ISTeil had taken their way; 
and, covered by a small clump of trees which grew near at 
that time, he hurried on with long steps towards the little 
public-house which Hugh O’Donnell had mentioned, 

Tlie f.ace at which he went was so rapid that, notwith- 
standing tlie interruption he had met with, he came in sight 
of the little solitary house just at the moment, that Arrah 
Neil and her companion reached it. There was a tall man 
standing at the door; and the next instant, before (^kiprain 
Carccolt came up, three horses were led out by a man aud 
a boy, and the worthy captain could see his Irish acquain- 
tance, j\Ir. O’Donnell, lift the fair girl upon one ol’ the 
beasts, and Lheii, ai)})roaching his head close to licr car, ap- 
pear to whi8])er to her eagerly for several minutes. 

AVhatever Avas the nature of his communication, it was 
just over when Captain Barecolt laid his hand upon the 
Irishman’s shoulder; and Mr. O’Dormell only added the 
words, “Keinember, to none but himself or her.” 

He then turned to Captain Barecolt, exclaiming, Quick, 
quick! upon your horse’s back, and away!” 

there’s no such haste, Master O’Donnell!” replied 
Barecolt, who loved not to receive the word of conunand 
from a merchant. ‘‘Nothing but cowardice is ever in a 
hurry; so, what is to pay for the horses, my friend ?” 

“ Seventeen pounds for that,” replied O’Doimell, point- 
ing to one, “and two-and-twenty pounds fur the other, 
which you had better mount yourself, lest your long legs 
touch the ground. They are cheap.” 

“ Cheap or dear, they must be paid for,” replied Bare- 
colt; “and they don’t seem bad beasts either. Come, 
Master Falgate, bring forth the crowns; you see, having 
short legs saves you five pounds;” and, while the worthy 
painter unfolded his bundle, in which, besides his own 
apparel, were now contained such parts of Barecolt’s goods 
and chattels as he thought it absolutely necessary to take 
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with him, the captain drew forth a leathern purse, and 
disbursed the sum required lor his own beast, which 
operation, to say the truth, left his pocket but scantily 
garnished. 

‘^Now, mount, mount, Master Falgate!” continued Bare- 
colt. ‘‘T’other side of j^our horse, man, and t’other foot 
in the stirrup, or wc shall have you with your face to the 
tail. Now, Mistress Arrah, are you ready V” 

But when he turned to look at her, Arrah Neil Lad fallen 
into one of her dee]) fits of abstraction, and he had to repeat 
the (jucstion before she roused herself. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered with a start, “I am ready;” 
and then, turning to O'Donnell, added, “I remember it all 
^now. ''fhat name, like the sudden drawing of a curtain, has 
let in the light upon memory, and 1 see the past.” 

“God speed you, young lady!” replied O’Donnell; ‘‘hut 
now hasten upon your w^ay, and I will take mine ; for it 
will not be long ere your flight is discovered, and belbre 
that I hope I shall be in iny house, and you many miles 
hence.” 

Thus saying, he waved his Land, and Barccolt, striking 
his horse with his heel, led the way along the road at a 
quick pace. Arrah Neil followed, and was at his side in a 
moment; but good Diggory Falgate, who seemed Ic’^s ac- 
customed to equestrian exercise than either of his compa- 
nions, was not a little inconvenienced by the trotting of his 
horse. Merciless Captain Barccolt, however, though, to 
tell the truth, he saw the difficulty with which their com- 
panion followed them at a still increasing distance, kept up 
the same rapid rate of ])rogression for some six or seven 
miles, speaking now and then a word to his fair companion, 
but showing, upon the whole, wonderful abstinence from 
his usual frailty. At length they reached the top of a long 
sloping hill which commanded a view over a w'id^ extent of 
country behind them, and along at least one-half of the 
road they had followed from Hull; and turning his horse 
for a moment or two, Captain Barccolt paused and examined 
the track beneath his eyes to see if he could discover any 
signs of pursuit. All was clear, however. The sun, now 
risen a degree or two above the horizon, but still red and 
large from the horizontal mist through which it shone, cast 
long shadows from tree, and house, and village spire, over 
the ground in some places, and in others bright gleams of 
rosy light; but almost all the world seemed still slumber- 
ing, for no moving object was to be seen on the road, and 
jCOthing even in the fields around, but where team of 
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horses driven slowly by a whistling ploughman, at aoout a 
hundred yards upon the left of the party on the hill, wended 
slowly onward to commence their labours for the day. 

‘^You may go a little slower now, young lady,” said 
Barecolt, after he had concluded his examination: ‘‘we 
have a good start of them, and I do not think they w^oukl 
venture to send out far in pursuit.” 

“ Thank God!” answered Arrah ISTeil, not in the common 
tone of satisfaction with wdiich those words are usually 
pronounced, but with the voice of heartfelt gratitude to 
Him from whom all deliverance comes. “Jiut do you 
think Ave are really safe?” continued Arrah, after a moment’s 
thought. “ Perhaps it would be better to go on (|uickly 
for a time ; but that good man who came with us seems 
hardly able to make his horse keep up with us.” 

‘“Then we will make him lead as soon as he comes up,” 
answwed Barecolt; “ we can follow at his pace, lor I think 
w^e are secure enough just now. The truth is, he is evi- 
dently unaccustomed to a horse’s back, and sits his beast 
like a London tapster in a city pageant. ’Tis a lamentable 
thing, Mistress Arrah, that so few people in this country 
ever learn to ride. Now, before I w^as twelve years old, 
there WMS not a pas of the 7nani'ija that 1 could not make the 
wildest horse perform; and serviceable indeed have I found 
it in my day, for I remember well when the small town of 
Alais w^as taken, which 1 had aided to defend, with tw^enty 
other gentlemen of dilferent nations, we determined that 
W'c would have nothing to do with the capitulation; and on 
the morning when the king’s troops w^re just about to 
march into the towm, we issued forth to cut our w^ay out, or 
to find it through them in some manner. We had not gone 
above three hundred yards from the gate when we found a 
line of pikemen drawn up across the road and in a meadow. 
There were no other ti*oops on that side of the towm, for 
the chief attack was at another point; but, as soon as they 
sav/ua, down went their pikes, when, crying ‘Now, gentle- 
men, follow me!’ I dashed up to them as if to charge. I 
was mounted on a swift and powerful horse — I called him 
Drake, in memory of the great Sir Francis; but, just as I 
was at the point of their pikes, 1 lifted him on his haunches, 
struck my spurs into his flanks, and with one spring over 
the line we went.” 

“And what became of the rest?” asked Arrah Neil. 

“ Y^ou shall hear,” replied Barecolt. “The horse as he 
came over lashed out behind, and striking one of the pike- 
men on the head, dashed in his steel cap and his skull 
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together, so that down he went; and my friends, charging 
on, cut a way for a part of themselves before the coni'usion 
was over. Five got through and joined me, but the rest 
had to eat cold steel.’' 

“Tlicy were killed?” asked Arrah Neil. ‘‘Alas! war is 
a sad thing.” 

“Very true,” replied Barecolt; “but one comes to think 
of it as nothing. It is the occupation of brave men and 
gentlemen; and when one makes up one's iiiind every day 
to lose one’s life if need be, be does not think much of seeing 
others go a few hours before him. If I could call up again 
all the men 1 have seen killed, since T first smelt ])o\vder 
when 1 was about fifteen, I should have a prctl\' strong 

army of ghosts to figlit the Roundheads with. Well, 

Master Falgate,” he continued, as the painter cainc tip, 
“you seem red in the face and out of breath.” 

“ Ugh! there never was such a l)east!” excldined Falgate. 
“ It is like riding a rhinoceros. He has as many hard knobs 
on him as a cow, and his pace is like a galloping earthquake. 
Oons, captain! you go so fast, too!” 

“Well, my good friend, tell me,” said Barecolt, “did 
you ever take a journey on a horse before?” 

“No,” replied Falgate, boldly, “else I do not think I 
should ever havv'^ got on one again. But, in pity, good 
Captain Barecolt, don’t go at such a rate, or faith you must 
leave me behind, which would not be like a good c(Wia- 
radoy 

“No, no; we won’t leave you behind, Falgate,’' replied 
Barecolt, “ and for that reason will make you go first. 
So shall we he ready to pick you up if you fall off; and you 
can go at your own pace, though it must be the quickest 
you can manage.” 

“Oh, butter and eggs forever!” cried Falgate, putting 
himself in the van, and going on at a jog-trot; “if an old 
market n^oman can keep her seat and not break her eggs, I 
do not see why one of the lords of the creation should 
tumble off and crack his bones.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Barecolt; “and if he do, he 
deserves to break his head. But get on a little faster, 
Master Falgate, or we shall have the fat citizens of Hull at 
our heels.” 

“ Oh, no fear! no fear!” rejoined Falgate; “ they are all 
miraculous horsemen, and ride as well as I do ; so, unless 
the governor pursue you in person, and bring all the horses 
out of his own stable, you may ride to York and back before 
toy of them will stir. Would that the man who sold me 
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this horse were in as sore a skin as he who bought it!” he 
continued, after a short pause; ‘‘I am sure he must have 
had an ill-will at my poor bones — plague light upon him!” 

“Ah, no!” cried Arrah NeiL “ He is a good and a kind 
man.” 

“ lie is a very close one,” replied Barecolt ; “ for I know, 
young lad}^, I tried my best yesterday to worm out of him 
all the secrets that we wanted to know; but he held his 
mouth as tight shut as the shell of an oyster.” 

“lie hud a reason, doubtless,” answered Arrah Neil, 
falling into thought again. 

“ Well, if he have told you all about it,” rejoined Bare- 
colt, assuming an indilferent air, “it does not matter. I 
have no curiosit}^ Only, when we wish to send despatches 
securely we give a copy to two separate messengers ; and if 
as I understood him, you are to tell. Lord Walton or the 
young lady, it might have been better to infonu iUc lOO, bs 
then 1 could have carried them the intelligence in case of 
our being separated and of iny seeing them first.” 

“Perhaps it might have been better,” said Arrah Neil; 
^M)ut all j)roinises arc sacred things, and, metliinks, more 
especially promises to the dead.” 

“Ay, that they are,” answered Barecolt, who saw that 
lie was not likely to learn from his fair companion what had 
been the substance ol‘ her conversation with O'BonneU. 
“Ay, that they are. I remember a verj^ curious and en- 
tcTtainiiig story about that, which happened at the siege of 
a certain town when I w^as serving in the north. I will tell 
it to you as we go , it will serve to while away the time.” 


CAPTAIN BARECOLT’S STORY. 

“There is a little town called Le Catelet, just upon the 
French frontier, which was besieged by the Spanish array, 
after the French had taken it and held it for about a year. 
The attack began in the winter, and a number of honour- 
able gentlemen threw themselves into it, to aid in the 
defence as volunteers. Amongst the rest were two friends 
who had fought in a good many battles together. One 
was called the Viscount de Boulaye, and the other the 
Capitaine la Vacherie. Everyday there were skirmishes 
and sallies, and one night when they w’ere sitting drinking 
and talking together, after a very murderous sortie, Capi* 
taine la Vacherie said to his friend — 
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“ ‘ How cold those poor fellows must be whom we left 
dead in the trenches to-day!’ 

‘‘‘Ay, that they must!” said Bonlaye; '•and ’pon my 
life, La Vaclierie, I am glad the place is so full that you 
and I have but one room and one bed between us, other- 
wise I know not how we should keep ourselves warm.’ 

“ ‘ 'Not I either,’ replied La Vacherie. ‘ Mind, Iluulaye, 
if I am some day left in the trenches, you come and look 
for me, and bring me out of the cold wind.’ 

“ He spoke laughing, and the viscount answered in the 
same way — 

“ ' 'Diat I will, La Vacherie! don’t you be afraid.' 

“ Well, about a fortnight after, the Spaniards attempted 
to storm the place; but they were driven iJack, after fight- 
ing lor near an hour, and Boulaye and La Vacherie, with 
the regiment of Champagne, pursued them to their en- 
trenchments. Boulaye got back safe and sound to the 
town, just as it was growing dark, and went to the gover- 
nor’s house, talked for an hour over the assault, and than 
returned to his room, and asked his servant if Capitaine 
la Vacherie had come back. The man answered No; 
and so Boulaye swore that he would be hanged if he would 
wait for his supper. When supper came and La Vacherie 
did not, the viscount began to think, ‘ I should not wonder 
if that poor devil, La Vacherie, had left his bones outside;’ 
and, after he had eaten two or three mouthfuls, and drunk 
a glass or two of wine, he sent the servant to the quarters 
of the regiment of Champagne, to see if he could hear any- 
thing of his friend. But the servant could find no one who 
knew anything of him; and w^hen he came back, he found 
the viscount sitting with the table and the wine upon his 
right hand, and his feet upon the two andirons, with a 
warm fire of wood blazing away before him. he 

told him that he could learn nothing, Boulaye exclaimed — 

“ ^ Saci'ement! I dare say he is dead: jjoor fellow, I am 
very sorry;’ and he filled himself another glass of wine, 
and kept his feet on the andirons. In about half-an-liour 
more he went to bed, and, just as he was getting comfort- 
able and beginning to doze, seeing the fire flickering 
against the wiJl one minute and not seeing it the next, he 
heard a step upon the stairs, and instantly recollected 
La Vacherie’s, who came up, singing and talking just as 
usual. 

“ ‘ Ah !’ cried he, ‘ La Vacherie, is that you? I thought 
ypu had been killed!’ 

deuce you did, Boulaye!’ replied La Vacherie; 
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and he began to move about the bottles and glasses as if 
he were feeling for a candle to light it. 

‘AV'ell, don’t make a noise; there’s a good man,’ said 
Boiilayc; ‘for I am tired, and have a good deal to do to- 
morrow.’ 

“ ‘I’m sure so have I,’ replied La Vacherie; ‘so I will 
go to bed at once.’ 

“‘Had you not better have sonic supper?’ asbed the 
visconiit. 

‘ ivh),’ replied Ids friend; ‘I’ve had all the supper I 
wan" ;’ jrul accordingly he pulled oil" his clothes and ]jy 
down beside bis comrade. But b.y that time tlie viscount 
was asleep, so that they bad no liirther conversation that 
night, ddic next morninir, when Vnsconiit de Boulaye 
awoke, he t Hind that I^a Vacherie had already risen, and 
left his i)ie;htcap upon the pillow, and he did not see him 
again till niglit, lor the enemy made several fierce attacks, 
and all the troops of the garrison were busy till sunset. 
Well, be supped alone that night as before, and just as he 
got iiito bed, he heard La Vacherie’s step again, and again 
lie came in, and agtiiii he would eat no supper, but went to 
bed as before. The viscount, however, did not sleep so 
easily this night, for he thought there was something odd 
about his friend. So, after lying for about half-:m-hour, 
he said, ‘ La Vacherie, are you asleep?’ 

yet,’ replied La Vacherie; ‘but I shall soon 

be so.’ 

“ ‘ Well, I w^ant to ask you something,’ said Boulaye, 
turning himself sharp round, and as lie did so his hand 
came mrainst La Vacherie’s. It was like a hit of ice! 

“ ‘Vviiy, how cold you are!’ cried the viscount. 

“ ‘And how can you expect me to be otherwisod replied 
La Vaclicrie, in a terrible voice, ‘when you Lit. me out 
there in the trenches through two long January nights V’ 
and that moment he jumped out of bed, threw open the 
window, and went otF. llis body w’-as found next morning 
wdiere he had been killed two days before.” 

Arrah Neil was silent; but Falgate, who, while riding 
on at his slow pace, had kept one ear alwa^^s open to his 
companion’s story, turned round and asked, “ But what 
became of the viscount?” 

“ Why, when the town capitulated,” replied Barecolt, 
“he went into a Capuchin convent, and was called Father 
Henry. — But, hark ! There is the sound of a trumpet, by 
the Lord Harry 1 Gallop, Falgate! gallop, or I’ll drive 

o 
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my sword through you!” and at the same time he drew 
the weapon and pricked forward the horse of his companion 
with the point. 

The Galloway, for it deserved no higher title, started on, 
lashing out behind in a manner that liad nearly sent the 
poor painter out of the saddle and over its head; but when 
once the bt'a'^t had fairly started in a gallop, Falgatc found 
his scat much more comfortable than at a trot; and away 
the whole party wx'nt at fnll speed over hill and dale for 
about a mile and a lialf, when suddenly, to Barecolt’s sur- 
prise, the sound of a trumpet was again heard upon his left, 
nearer than before. After pauMiig for a moment to listen, 
he made np his mind that whatever body of men were near, 
they did not come from the side of Hull; but, judging that 
when escorting treasure or a lady he should best show his 
Valour by discretion, the renowned captain turned sharp otc 
from the high-road dow’u a lane to his right, and after 
having gone rather more than one mile in that direction, 
through pleasant row's of trees, without hearing any more 
of the sounds which had alarmed him, he pulled up at a 
house, from the front of which a pole bearing a garland 
protruded over the road, indicating that some sort of en- 
tertainment would there be found* for wayfaring travellers. 

“ We will here water our horses, Mistress Arrah,” he 
said; ‘‘and, keeping in mind that we may not find loyal 
subjects in every house, we will refresh the inner man 
with gravity and moderation;” and assuming a sad and 
sanctimonious air, he addres^^ed a dry-looking man who 
presented himself, asking if they could obtain wdiercwithal 
to strengthen themselves for their further journey. A 
ready affirmative was givei , and, aiding Arrah Neil from 
her horse, Barecolt led her in, and then, never forgetting 
his military habits, returned to see that the beasts were 
taken care of. The landlord followed him out, and the 
worthy captain continued to eye him with a considerate 
glance as be aided in washing the horses’ mouths and 
taking out their bits. By the time this was accomplished, 
Barecolt’s opinion of his companion was completely formed, 
and when the latter remarked, “ You seem to have been 
riding very hard, master,” he replied in a solemn tone, 
much to the astonishment of Piggory Falgate — 

“ Yea, verily have we, for the sound of a trumpet met 
our ear, and we feared, being few in number, to fall in with 
a party of the swaggering malignante who we hear are 
riming through the country. Wilt thou get the horses a 
little com, mv friend?” 
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“ Eight willingly, master,'’ replied the host; “ I see thou 
art a godly man, and I am glad to serve thee.”* 

The moment he was gone, Barecolt whispered to Falgate, 
who had remained silent, partly from fatigue and partly 
from surprise, “ We must cozen the crop-eared knave. 
Whine, cant, and look devout, Master I'algate, and forget 
your swagger if you can.” 

‘‘J>y St. Winifred!” replied Falgate, ^‘this rough beast 
has taken all the swagger out of me. I can hardly stand, 
ca])^ain.” 

Well, get thee in,” replied Barecolt, “ and leave me to 
deal with him. The best thing lor thee to do is to hold 
thy tongue, (or if thou once opeiiest thy mouth, w^e shall 
see some ])rol‘ane saint or other popping out and marking 
thee tor a malignant in a minute.” 

After reiiiiiinmg for some ten minutes more at the door, 
in slow and solemn converse with the host, Barecolt stalked 
into the house, and found Arrah jNeil sitting with her 
beaiUilUl head leaning on her fair hand, and her elbow rest- 
ing on a tabic very respectably covered with provisions. 

Kow let us to our meat,” said Barecolt, for we must 
soon be on our way again.” 

Falgate was instantly settling himself upon a stool to fall 
to without further ceremony; but the captain gave him a 
grave, admonishing look, and, standing before the table with 
his clasped hands resting on his stomach and the two thumbs 
elevated towards his chin, began a grace wdiich had well- 
nigh exhausted the patience of Falgate before it was done, 
but which greatly edified the master of the house. After 
this was concluded, they all sat down to meat; and Bare- 
colt, who well knew that the portion of gopd things wdiich 
the saintly men of his day allotted themselves was no 
means small, carved aw^ay at the joints without any modesty, 
and loaded his own plate amongst others with a mess sirf- 
ficient for an ogre. , 

Alas for the brief period of mundane felicity I Scarcely 
had three mouthfuls passed between ins grinders, scarcely 
had one deep draught from tne foaming tankard wetted his 
lips, wdien the sound of many horses’ feet was heard, and 
the next instant the detestable blast of the trumpet was once 
more heard before the door. The landlord, who, as was 
then very customary, had sat down to share the meal pre- 
pared for his guests, started up and ran out to the door, 
while Barecolt quietly approached the window and looked 
forth ; then returning to the table, he whispered in a low 
voice to Biggory Falgate and Arrah Neil, A party of the 
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drunken tapsters and pinipled-nosed serving-men whom 
the lloundRead rebels call cavalry. Master Falgate, be as 
silent as a church mouse, I command yon, and answer nut 
more than a monosyllable, whatever is asked 3'ou.” 

Are they from Hull?” demanded Arrah Neil, in a tone 
of alarm, as Ihirccolt resumed his scat and began to eat. 

No, I think not,” replied the gallant cnplain; but we 
shall s:)on ^ec, for here come some of iliern along the 
pass ' f and as he spoke the door opened, giving ;:clnnssicn 
to a iAx.-Ay short-set man in a well-worn bulFcoat. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


"iViE parliamentarian looked at Captain Barecolt, and Cap- 
tain lharecolt looked at the parliamentarian. The former 
had a cynical sort of smile on his countenance, as il‘ he re- 
cognised ill the wortliy captain a personage whom he had 
seen before under dilferent circumstances; but Barecolt’s 
face was a perfect blank, at least if that which bore so pro- 
minent a gnomon could be called so. At all events it said 
nothix\g ; there was not the slightest glance of recognition 
ill his eyes; there was not the smallest curl of conscious- 
ness round his mouth. He looked full in the officer’s lace, 
with the stare of a stranger, for very nearly a minute, and 
then civilly asked him if he would not sit down and join 
their party, 

“No, I thank you,” replied the parliamentarian, with the 
same sneering smile; “ but I think I shall ask you to join 
ours.” 

“ I am^ much obliged, my friend,” replied Barecolt, 
without Jiy change of countenance; “but I have nearly 
dined.” 

“ Dined or not dined,” rejoined the other, “ you must 
come along with me.” 

“How now?” cried Barecolt, rising with a look of in- 
dignation; “I thought, from your look, that you were a 
God-fearing and worthy man; but if you be, as I now judge 
from 5mur words, one of the malignant fermenters of strife 
in Israel, I tell you you are in the wrong part of the country 
to play your pranks, even if you had a company of swag- 
gering rakehelly troopers at your heels.” ^ 
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**Come, come/‘ leplied the other, “I am what I seem, 
and what you know me right well to. be. Did you ever 
hear of a certain Captain Batten, sir? Were you ever at 
such a place as Bishop’s Merton^” 

Of a Captain Batten I have heard when I was in Lon- 
dvon,” replied Barecolt, boldly, “ and I have seen him too, 
but you are not he; for, in the first place, he is a godly and 
vreii-dispo&ed person, and in the next place I do not recol- 
lect you. Then, as for Bishop’s Merton, the \cry name of 
it is naught, and smacks of Prelacy and Poper^^ ” 

I am not Captain Batten, certainly,” replied the other; 

but I was cornet of his troop when you were at Bishop’s 
Merton, and I watched you well along the road Ibr forty 
miles and more, after you had made him prii:oncr. You 
have changed your dress, but I know you, Captain Bare- 
colt.” 

“ Captain Barecolt!” cried our worthy friend, lifung up 
his hands and eyes with a look of astonishment and indig- 
nation; “am I never to have done with Captain Barecolt? 
This is the third time within these four days that I have 
been mistaken for that good-for-nothing, worthless fellow. 
If ever I meet him I will cut off that nose of his, or he 
shall cut off mine, that there may be no more mistaking 
between us. However, sir, if you are really, as you say, a 
cornet of Captain Batten’s troop, I aiti glad to meet you: 
there is my hand, and I am quite prepared to show you to 
your satisfaction that I am not the swae*gering malignant 
jmii take me for, but a poor officer of French extraction, 
whose parents took refuge in this land daring the persecu- 
tions of those who fought as I do for the cause of true 
faith and freedom of conscience. My name is Jersval, and 
you must, most likely, have heard of it, as 1 have for the 
last three months been assisting that worthy and ])ious 
ni'm. Sir John Hotham, in strengthening the fortifications 
of Hull.” 

The officer looked at him for a moment or two with a 
bewildered stare ; for, though he thought he could have 
sworn to the person of the man who had been pointed out 
to him, not many weeks before, as Captain Barecolt, a no- 
torious malignant, yet the captain’s coolness and efiroutery 
were so great as almost to overbear his belief. He was not 
convinced, indeed, but he was staggered; and being some- 
what of a dogged nature, he resolved to resist giving cre- 
de!icc to mere assertions, however boldly made. 

“ Come, come,” he said, “you say you can give me 
proof:;. Where are they? I know your face quite well. 
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The proofs — ^the proofs, man, or you must away with me to 
. Hull.” 

Be that at your peril, sir,” replied Barecolt, with an 
air of dignity. I am travelling on business of importance 
for the governor, and I will resist being stopped to the 
shedding of blood. As to the proofs, here they are. You 
probably know Sir John Hotham’s signature;” and as he 
spoke, lie drew forth from his pocket the pass which he had 
obtained from the governor of Hull. 

So well had he combined all the particulars of his story, 
that every word in the pass tallied exactly with what he 
had said before. Ue was called therein the French officer, 
Captain Jersval, employed upon the fortifications; and all 
the authorities of the town and its dependencies, as well as 
all persons well affected to the state, were enjoined to give 
him free passage, aid, and assistance on all lawful occasions. 
The parliamentarian, as he read, became more and more 
bewildered, and indeed somewhat doubtful of Captain 
Barecolt’s identity. The landlord also joined in on behalf 
of his guest, and vouched for his having behaved himselt 
in a very comely and discreet manner. The Boundhead 
was, however, of a stubborn and stiff-necked race, as I 
have before hinted. He was far more inclined to believe 
his own eyes than any piece of paper in the world ; and 
although he read the pass twice, he looked at Ca])tam 
Barecolt often, each time muttering between his teeth an 
expression of conviction that he was right after all. 

“ Well, it does not signify,” he said aloud, at length; 
** you shall go to Hull. You may have stolen this pass, or 
forged it, for aught I know. Unless some one can swear 
that you are the same man here spoken of, back you shall 
troop.” 

“That I can swear,” cried Diggory Falgate, starting 
up, and forgetting his companion’s injunctions to silence. 

“And who, in the fiend’s name, may you be?” demanded 
the parliamentary soldier, growing hot; for Barecolt had 
by this time quietly freed his long sword from the sheath, 
and placed his back towards the corner, giving a glance as 
he did so to the window, across which two other figures on 
horseback passed at the moment. 

' “Who am I?” said Falgate; “ a citizen of Hull, sir; and 
I am ready to swear that I saw that gentleman walking and 
talking with the governor yesterday, and that he is the 
same to whom that pass was given.” 

“ Go to, go to !” said the parliamentarian scornfully ; “ you 
seem some mechanic, who can know nought of such mat- 
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ters. Meddle witn vehat concerns you, good man. Land- 
lord, call in two of my troopers.” 

Be It at your peril and theirs,” replied Barecolt, in a 
voice of extraordinary loudness, bringing the point of his 
weapon towards the chest of his opponent who had taken 
a step forward. ‘‘Whoever says I am not Captain Jersval, 
lately employed by Sir John Hotham on the fortification of 
Hull, is a liar, and the consequence be upon his own liead.” 

Just as he was pronouncing in a stentorian voice this re- 
capitulation of the qualities and titles he thought fit to 
assume, and while Arrah I^eil was drawing back to the 
farther side of the room with some alarm, but with the 
profound silence she had preserved throughout this scene, 
the landlord opened the door to obey the order he had re- 
ceived; but he was encountered at the threshold by two 
gentlemen, whom, to say truth, Captain Barecolt had seen 
a minute or two belbre, crossing the window on horseback. 
Now our worthy friend, at his heart, did not know whether 
to he sorry or rejoice at their presence, for there was much 
matter for very mingled feelings in their sudden appear- 
ance. 

Tlie first face that presented itself was that of Lord. 
Beverley; and with all BarecolVs bad qualities he had a 
certain degree of chivalrous generosity in his nature, which 
made him unwilling to have another engaged in the same 
awkward scrape as himself, especially when, as in the case 
of the earl, many important interests he feared might be 
periled by his capture, while his own apprehension would 
principally affect his own neck. He had therefore shouted 
aloud, as soon as he saw his noble companion dismount to 
enter the inn, for the purpose of giving him some notice of 
what was going on within ; nor had his words failed to catch 
the earfs ear, for the distance from the door of the room 
to the door of the house was but a step, and the windows 
were open. 

If, however, the sight of the earl caused Captain Bare* 
oolt as much alarm as pleasure, the face of the personage 
who followed was anything but satisfactory in his eyes; for 
the last time he had seen it was in earnest and apparently 
secret conference with Sir John Hotham; and our friend 
had no means whatsoever of knowing whether his^evasion 
from Hull had become public before the earl and his com- 
panion had set out. 

What was his surprise, however, when Lord Beverley 
advanced towards him, holding out his hand and exclaim- 
ing, “Ah I Captain Jersval, 1 was afraid I should have 
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missed you, for we.catne by the cross-roads. But what is 
all this? Sword in hand, my gallant captain! AMiat is 
all this, sir?” he continued, turning to the parliamentary 
officer with an air of authority. 1 hope you are not mo- 
lesting this gentleman, who is a very grave and respectable 
person, and not one to draw his sword upon anybody 
wdthout just occasion.” 

Barecolt was for once in his life wise enough not to say 
a word. lie did not venture to hint at his ienls in the 
Cevennes; he said nothing of Navarre or Arragon; ho 
uttered not the name of llochelle, but quietly left the c:ui 
to settle it all his own way. 

.Falgate, too, was overpowered at the sudden recomiition 
of ('aptain Barecolt as Captain Jersval, and the llounJliead 
officer looked foolish and confounded, muttering for a 
moment or two something about a mistake,” till he re- 
covered himself sufficiently to return to his point and de- 
clare, “ that if ever human eyes were to be trusted, the 
man calling himself Jersval was no other than one Captain 
Barecolt, a notorious malignant.” 

“ And pray, sir, do you know me?” demanded the carl; 
“ for you seem to be much more knowing than your neigh- 
bours.” 

“ No, I never saw yon before,” replied the man, bhilRj". 

“ But I know you. Master Stixmpborough,” said the carl’s 
companion, advancing in turn. At least, if I am not mis- 
taken, you are the man I was told to look for while accom- 

E anying this gentleman on his road. You arc the cornet of 
fatten’^ troop of horse, are you not?” 

The san>e, sir,” replied the other with a stiff bow ; “ it 
seems we shall get at the truth of the matter now.” 

It is only your stupid thick head that has prevented 
your getting at it before. Master Stumpborough,” replied 
the gentleman. “ This person whom you persist in calling 
Barecolt — you must be a bare colt yourself for your pains 
— ^is Captain Jersval, who has been employed by Sir John 
Hotham in strengthening the defences of our town, and 
who is now going on wuth this gentleman upon business of 
importance. 'Wo have been looking for him all along the 
road ; so, if you had stopped or injured him, you would have 
lost your ears for your pains.” 

“I told him so! I told him so! I told him so!” cried 
Barecolt, at every pause in the other’s w'ords. 

But the gentleman from Hull proceeded to hand a small 
paper to the parliamentarian. “There is a word .or two 
‘Ibr you from Sir John. Now get ready to march on with- 
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out further delay. I will return with you. I think, sir,” 
he continued, addressing the carl, ‘‘ you will not want me 
any more.” 

Ko, I thank you, sir,” replied Lord Beverley; “ I can 
find my way on with iny companions here. Commend me 
to Sir John, and accept my best thanks for your com- 
pany so far.” 

While these few words were passing between the royalist 
nobleman and his companion of the road, the Roundhead 
oliicei had been spelling through Sir John Ilowtham’s note, 
looking both puzzled with the writing and confounded with 
all that had lately taken place. When he had done, how- 
ever, lie thought fit to make an apology to Barecolt for 
taking him for the man he really was. 

‘‘ J will never believe my eyes again, sir,” he said, “ for 
I would have sworn that you were that blaspheming ribaldy 
varlet, Barecolt, only dressed in a brown suit and with a 
steepic-crowned hat on. You are as like as two peas ; only, 
now 1 think of it, he may be a little taller. But I hope 
you do not bear malice, sir; now I know w^ho you are, I 
am satisfied; I only wished to do my duty.” 

‘‘ I certainly do not thank you, sir, for taking me, a 
peacablo and God-fearing man, for a biasplieming ribaldy 
varlet,” replied Barecolt, with a solemn air, but I forgive 
you, sir, I forgive you! Every man needs forgiveness more 
or less, and so farewell; but use your eyes to better pur- 
pose another time, and if ever you see Captain Barecolt, 
toll him that when next he and Jersval meet, I will set such a 
mark upon him that there shall be no more mistakes; and 
so fare 3"ou well.” 

A few w^ords had in the meanwhile passed in a low tone be- 
tween the earl and his’eompanion from Hull, and the latter 
then took his leave, seeing the commander of the party of 
troopers and the landlord of the house out before hmu 
Barecolt immediately turned a glance full of merriment to 
Lord Beverley; but that nobleman with a grave face put 
his finger to his lips, and then, seating himself at the table, 
said — ‘‘Well, Captain Jersval, by your leave I will share 
your dinner, which, by the fulness of the plates, seems to 
have been somewhat unpropitiously interrupted.” 

“ Certaml}?', certainly, sir,” said Barecolt, resuming his 
seat at the head of the table. “ Come, Falgatc ; comcj 
Mistress Arrah Neil.” 

At the latter name the earl started, and gazed at Arrah 
for a mo^pent; but took no further notice, and only whis- 
pered to Barecolt, “Make haste!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


There was a jingling of arms and a shouting of words of 
command at the door of the inri, somewhat too much of 
the trumpet, and a great deal too much talking for a 
veteran force; and then the order was given to march, fol- 
lowed by tram])ling of horses’ feet in not the most orderly 
progression upon the road. 'The mouth of Captain Rare- 
colt had been busy for the last five minutes u})on beef and 
cabbage, and much execution had it done in that course of 
operations; but no sooner had the sounds of the retiring 
party diminished than it opened, evidently with the purpose 
of giving utterance to the pent-up loquacity which had long 
been struggling in his throat. But the Earl of Beverley 
made him a second significant sign to be silent, and his 
caution was not unnecessary, for at that moment mine host 
was standing at the back of the door with a few silver pieces 
in his hand, grumbling internally at the small pay of the 
parliamentary party, and ready to overhear anything that 
was said by his other guests. The next moment he opened 
the door of the room in which they were dining, and found 
them all eating and drinking in very edifying silence. Ilis 
presence did not seem to discompose them in the least, and 
the only effect it had upon any one, ^as to induce the earl 
to point to the huge black jack in the midst of the table, 
saying the few but gratifying words More ale!” 

The landlord hastened to replenish the tankard; but as 
there were no ingenious contrivances in those days for con- 
juring iip various sorts of beer at will from the depths of 
a profound cellar, and, as the house boasted no tapster, the 
host himself had to draw the liquor from the cask, and the 
earl took advantage of his absence to say to Barecolt and 
Falgate, “ One more draught, my friends, if you will, and 
then to our horses’ backs. Are you rested enough to 
travel on, fair lady, for I have business of much importance 
on hand?” 

Quite, sir,” replied Arrah Neil; ‘‘ I am only ioo glad 
to go on.” 
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‘^I am rejoiced to see you here,” contimaed the earl; 
*‘but we must not venture to speak more till we have 
nothing but the free air around us.’^ 

The next instant the landlord re-appeared, and the earl, 
taking the black jack from his hands, put his lips to it, but 
passed it oh, after barely tasting the contents. Barecolt 
(lid it more justice, in a long deep draught; and Falgate well 
nigh drained it to the bottom. As soon as this ceremony 
was concluded. Barecolt and the rest of the party rose, 
and the carl returned thanks for the daily bread they had 
received, at less length, but with greater devotion than his 
companion might have done. 

Now,” Captain elcrsval,” he said, when this was done, 
“ you see to the horses, while I pay the score.” And when 
Barecolt returned, he found the face of his host bearing a 
much })etter satisfied look, after settling with his present 
guests, than it had assumed after the departure of him 
whom the good man mentally termed a beggarly cornet of 
horse. 

The earl then placed Arrah Neil in the saddle, sprang 
upon the back of a handsome, powerful charger, and, fol- 
lowed ([uickly by Barecolt, and slowly by Falgate, took bis 
way ahiiig the lane in which the house stood, choosing 
without hesitation many a turning and many a by-path, 
much to the admiration of the worthy captain, who had a 
natural fondness for intricate ways. 

You seem to know the road right well,” he said in a 
low tone to the earl, when he could refrain no longer. 

“I have known it from my boyhood,” replied Lord 
Beverley; but he made no farther answer, and rode on in 
silence till the path they followed opened out upon one of 
the wide open moors, not unfrequently met with even now 
in that part of the country, and which at that season was all 
purple with the beautiful llower of the heath. 

‘‘ Now,” observed the earl, “ we can speak freely. You 
are full of wonder and curiosity, I know, captain; but first 
tell me,” he continued, looking behind towards Diggory 
Falgate, who was labouring after them about three hundred 
yards in the rear, “ whom have you got there?” 

Oh I a very honest fellow, my lord,” replied Barecolt; 
“ who must needs go join the king, and be a soldier.” 

“ Put him into the infantry, then,” said the earl. ‘‘ But 
are you sure of him?” 

Quite,” replied Barecolt; ‘‘he aided me last night to 
get speech with you in the block-house ; and would not have 
cared if it had put his neck in a noose.” 
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“Enough — enough!” said the earl; “it had well nigli 
been an unlucky business for all; but that matters not. 
The man showed his devotion, and therefore we may trust 
him; and now, fair lady, so long, and so anxiously soiu;lit, 
I can scarcely believe my eyes to find you here the 
coast of Yorkshire. But, doubtless, you do not know me; 
let me say that 1 am an old fiiend of Lord Walton.” 

“ Oh! yes, sir,” replied Arrah Neil; “ I remofnber you 
well. You were at Bishop’s JMerton that terrilile niyht 
before the fire. You parsed me as I sat by the well watch- 
ing for Lord Walton’s return, to tell him wlmt they plotted 
again^^t him; and you asked your way, and spoke knidly to 
me. Oh ! 1 remember you well ; but I wonder you rtinein- 
ber me, for I am much changed.” 

“ You arc, indeed,” replied the earl, “ not* only in dress 
but in speech. I could hardly at that time wring a word 
from you, though I was anxious to know if I could giv^e you 
aid or help.” 

“ I was at that time in deep grief,” replied Arrah Neil, 
“ and that with me is always silent; but, bc'^ido^, I had one 
of my cloudy fits upon me — those cloudy fits that are now 
gone for ever.” 

“Indeed!” said the earl, “what has happened to dissi- 
pate them?” 

“ Memory,” replied kvrah Neil. “ At that time all the 
past was covered with darkness, previous to that peric^d at 
which I arrived at Bishop's Merton; but still, in the dark- 
ness it seemed as if I saw figures moving about, different 
from those that surrounded me, and as if I heard tongues 
speaking that had ceased to sound upon my ear. And so 
longingly, so earnestly, used I to look upon that cloud over 
the past — so completely used it to withdraw my tliou:hls 
from the present — so anxious used 1 try to see those 
figures, and to hear those voices more distinctly, that 1 do 
not wonder people thought me mad. 1 thought m} self so 
at times.” 

“But still,” rejoined Lord Beverley, “how has all this 
been removed?” 

“ Because the cloud is gone,” replied Arrah Neil, with a 
smile that made her fair face look angelic — “because to re- 
member one scene, one hour, one person, connected with 
the past, woke up memory as if she had been sleeping; 
and daily and hourly since she has been bringing up before 
,.me the pictures of other days, till all is growing clear and 

tuwgut.” 

“1 can understand all that,” said the earl, with interest; 
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‘‘but I would fain hear how it happened, that memory had 
for so loTiiT failed you at a particular point.” 

“ It iy strange, indeed,” said Arrah Neil, thoughtfully; 
“ but I suppose it sometimes happens so, after such a terri- 
ble fever as that which 1 had at Hull, and of which my poor 
mother died.” 

“That e:?:plains the whole,” replied the earl; “such is 
hy no moans an uncommon occurrence. Was this many 
years «ago?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Arrah Neil; “when I was very 
young. 1 could not be more than eight or nine years old; 
for that good kind woman, the landlady of the inn, where 
we then lodged, told me the other day that it was be- 
tween nine and ten years ago. Those were sad times,” she 
said. 

“ They w’erc, indeed,” said the Earl of Beverley, a deep 
shade coming over his brow; “as sad to you it seems 
as to me, for wc both then lost those that were dearest 
to ns.” 

He paused for a moment or two, looking down upon his 
horse’s crest with a stern and thoughtful expression of 
cou)itC!iancc; and tlien, raising his head, he shook his rein 
wiih a (piick and impatient gesture, saying, “ It is not good 
to tliiidc of such things. Come, Barecolt, now to satisfy 
your curiosity as far as is reasonable. I see that you have 
scarcely been able to keep it within bounds; but first let 
me thauk you for your elforts to set me free; and, under- 
stand me, I am not one to limit my gratitude to words.” 

“But 3mur lordship said it had wcdl nigh been an un- 
lucKgy business for us all,” exclaimed Captain Barecolt; 
“ and, to say truth, as soon as the door was open, I saw 
that I had got into the wrong box, as it is called. There 
was sonieboily behind the curtain, I suspect; and I do not 
kiiow,” be continued, “whether it would be discreet to ask 
who it was.” 

“ There need be no secret about it now;” replied the 
earl. “ It was no other than my worthy friend Sir John 
Hotham, the governor, who wished to hold some private 
communication with me. He ieared when you tried to 
open the door, that it w^as some one come to spy upon his 
actions ; and to tell the truth, I was very apprehensive lest 
your inopportune appearance should be the means not only 
of breaking off my conversation with him, but of getting 
you yourself hanged for a spy. I had no time for consider- 
ation, and therefore it was that I told you to get out of 
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Hull as fast as possible, and wait for me on the road. I 
had still less time to think of what account I should give 
of you to Sir John; but the truth when it can be told, my 
good captain, is always the best; and as the governor had 
already promised to set me at liberty speedily, I thought 
fit to tell him that you were an attached dependant of mine, 
who had foolishly thought fit to risk your own life to set 
me free, 1 told him, moreover, that I had directed you to 
get out of the town as soon as you could, and wait ibr me 
on the road, trusting to his promise for speedy liberation. 
He pronounced the plan a good one, and made arrangements 
for sending Colonel Warren with me to insure my passing 
safe, if 1 should meet this party of horse with whom J just 
now found you embroiled.” 

‘‘ This Colonel Warren must be quick at taking a hint.” 
replied Barecolt; “for he certainly entered into your 
lordship’s schemes in my poor favour with great skill and 
decision.” 

“ He is a very good man, and well atfected,” replied the 
earl; “the only one, indeed, in Hull on whom Sir John 
Hotham can rely. He was prepared, however; for, just 
before we set out this morning, as he told me afterwards, 
first a rumour, and then a regular report from the gates, 
reached the governor, to the eflect that you had run away 
from the town. Sir John replied coldly to the officer who 
brought him the intelligence, that yon had not run away, 
but had been sent by him on business of importance; and 
that for the future, when on guard at the gates, he had 
better mind his own business, which was to prevent the 
enemy from coming in, and not to meddle with those who 
went out. He then explained to W arren that we should 
find you on our way; and in half-an-hour we came up the 
river in a boat, mounted the horses which had been sent to 
meet us a couple of miles from the town, and fell in with 
the party of horse, as you know.” 

“Truth is best, as you say,” replied Barecolt; “but yet 
I do honour a man who, when need compels him, can tell a 
sturdy lie with a calm and nonest countenance ; and in this 
respect the worthy Colonel Warren certainly deserves high 
renown, for ne vouchea for my being Captain Jersval, 
with as sincere and as innocent a face as a lamb’s head at 
Easter.” 

“I fear he does not merit your praise.” replied the earl, 
“ and I do not think he would exactly covet it ; but at all 
eyents he did not know you to be any other than Captain 
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Jersval; for my conversation about you with Sir John 
Hothani was but short, and it did not occur to me to men- 
tion your real name.” 

“Lucky discretion!” cried Barecolt; “but, in froocl sooth, 
my lord, we must wait a little tor my good friend, Diggory 
Falgate, whose bones are already aching from his first ac- 
quaintance with a horse’s back, and who cannot keep up 
with us at the pace we go.” 

“ What hour is it?” said the earl. “We have not yet 
made much way, and 1 w^ould fain be at Market Wighton 
or at 1/oklington before night. We have taken a great 
round to avoid some dangers on the Beverley road, other- 
wise the distance to York is not more than forty miles.” 

Having ascertained that it was not yet more than two 
o’clock, the oarl agreed to pause a little for the benefit of 
good Higgorj^ Falgate, and, about two miles farther on, 
stopped at a little village to feed the horses, in order to 
enable them to make as long a journey as possible before 
night. 

The aspect of the landlord and landlady of the house at 
which they now paused was very different from that of their 
late host. The latter was a buxom dame of forty-five, with 
traces of beauty passed away, a coquettish air, a neat foot 
and instep, and a bodice laced with what the Puritans w^ould. 
have considered very indecent red ribbons. Her husband 
was a jovial man, some ten years older than herself, wi^ a 
lace as round and rosy as the setting sun, a paunch begin- 
ning to be somewhat unwieldy, but with a stout pair of legs 
underneath it, which bore it up manfully. He wore his hat 
on one side as he came out to greet his new guests, and a 
cock’s feather therein, as if to mark peculiarly his abhor- 
rence of puritanical simplicity. 

The first appearance of Lord Beverley and his party, the 
plainness of their dress, and the soberness of their air, did 
not seem much to conciliate his regard; but the nose of 
Captain Barecolt had something pleasant and propitious in 
his eyes, and the light ease with which theEarl of Beverley 
sprang to the ground and lifted Arrah Neil from the saddle 
also found favour in his sight ; for the worthy landlord had 
a very low estimation of the qualities of all the parliamen- 
tary party, and could not make up his mind to believe that 
any one belonging to it could sit a horse, wield a sword, or 
fire a shot, with the same grace and dexterity as a Cavalier. 

eTust as the earl was leading in Arrah Neil, however, and 
Barecolt was folio vnng, Diggory Falgate, to use a nautical 
term, hove in sight; and the landlord, who was giving 
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orders to his ostler for the care of the horses, rnblied his 
eyes and gazed, and then rubbed his eyes again, ( ‘1/ibn- 
ing, “ I>Y all the boh- martyrs! I do bedieve that, it is tiut 
jovial blade Falgatc, who painted my sign, and kept iis in a 
roar all the time it vvas doing.’’ 

sir, that’s just Diggorv,” answered the o /l1ct, 
“ thoiu^h I wonder to see him a-horseback; few, if yon re- 
nieniber, he oticc got upon our mare, and si:c shot him over 
her head in a. n.inute.” 

^^Ah, jolly F'.lgate!” cried the landlord, advancing to- 
wards Ifnn; how goes it widi youV” 

‘^Hardly, hardly, good JMaster Stubbs,” ar?s\vcTcd tlie 
painter. “■This accursed beast has beaten mo like a st(ick- 
ildi *, and I am sure that my knees, with holding on, are at 
this moment all black and blue, and green and yellow, like 
an Tinscrapod pullet.” 

Faith, I am sorry to hear it,” replied the landlord : but 
you Avill conic to it — you will come to it, Master Fnlgate. 
All things arc beaten into us b}^ an application on the •'/aiiie 
part, from our first schooling to our last. But tell me, do 
you know who these people are who have just conic V” 

‘^Tell jmu! To be sure,” cried Diggory Falgate; “I am 
of their party. One is a great lord.” 

‘‘ Wlmt! the long man with the nose?” cried the worthy 
host. ’Tis a lordly nose — that I’ll vouch for.” 

“No, no; not he,” replied the painter: “he is a great 
fire-eating captain, the devil of a fighting soldier, who swal- 
low^s you up a whole squadron in a minute, and cats up 
battalion of infantry, pikes and all, like a boy di'voiirirjg a 
salt herring, and never caring for the bones. No, no; ’tis 
the other is the lord.” 

“ He’s mighty plainly dressed for a lord,” rc]died the 
best. “Why, my jerkin’s wmrtli his, and a shilling to 
boot!” 

“Ay, because we have just made our escape from ITulI,” 
replied the painter, “ and we are all in disguise; but I can 
tell you, nevertheless, that he is a great lord, and very much 
trusted by the king.” 

“Then I’m the man for him!” said the landlord; and 
hurrying in, hat in hand, he addressed the Earl of Beverley, 
saying, “ AVliat’s your lordship’s pleasure? What can I cet 
for you, my lord? Has your lordship any news from Not- 
tingham or York? I am upon thorns till I hear Irom Not- 
tingham; for I’ve got two sons — fine boys as ever you set 
VQiir eyes upon — gone to join the king there, just a week 
ago last Monday, and my two best horses with them.” 
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In whowse regiment are they?” asked the earl. 

“ Oh, in the noble Earl of Beverley’s,” replied the hoi?!t ; 
‘‘ he’s onr lord and master here, and as soon as one of his 
people came down to raise men, my hoys vowed they’d go.” 

“ They shall he taken care of,” said the earl, laying his 
hand upon the landlord’s shoulder, with a meaning smile, 
which let worthy Master Stubbs into the secret of his name 
in a moment. “And now, my good friend,” he continued, 
“ forget ‘ jwjr lordship’ with me, and, if you want really to 
serve me, send p.omehody to the top of the hill, to bring me 
word if he secs any ])arties moving about in the country. I 
have heard of such things, and would he u])C)ri inj" guard.” 

The landlord winked one small black eye till it was swal- 
lowed up in the rosy lat that surrounded it. Then, shutting 
the door of the room, he a})proached the earl, saying in a 
mysterious tone, “You aretpiite right — you are quite right, 
my lord. Inhere are such things in the country. One troop 
passed through the village this morning, and there is ano- 
ther handful of them left over at the hamlet, beyond the 
edge, as wc call the hill. There are not above a score of 
them; ami if they were to come into tlie village, we would 
soon show them tlie way ont, for we have surly fellows 
amongst us, and do not love Ivoundheads here. I will send 
over to watch them, sure enough; but if your lordship 
would like to make a s\veep of them, we could mount half- 
a-dozen men in the village, who would break some headvS 
widi light good will; and in two or three hours we could 
liave helf) over from the Lad}^ Margaret Langley’s, for one 
of her })eo])le was here yesterday, and told me that they 
expected a party of Cavaliers there, either that day or to- 
day.” 

Lord Beverley paused and meditated for a moment; but 
he then rcjilied, “Xo, my good friend — no. Tiie business 
I am on is too important to run any risks before it is accom- 
plislied; and, in the next place, it would not be right to 
bring down the vengeance oftlnise people upon good Lady 
Margaret. It is about nine miles to her house, I think, too; 
60 that would cause delay. Send some one to watch the 
gentry from the hill. Have the bowses led with all de- 
spatch, and give us a flagon of wine, tor we have two thirsty 
men in our company.” 

“ You shall have of the best in the land, my lord,” re- 
plied the jolly host. ‘ “Only to think of my not knowing 
yon!” 

The wine was soon brought; and Barecolt, who had been 
d^*livering himself of a few marvels in the kitchen, followed 

p 
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it quickly and shared in the draught. The horses, accus- 
tomed to hard work, were not without appetite for their 
provender, so that their meal was speedily despatched. But 
when the earl and his companions once issued forth to pur- 
sue their way, he was surprised to find four stout men 
mounted and armed by the care of the good landlord, to 
escort him on his journey. He might perhaps have pre- 
ferred a less numerous party, in the hope of passing unob- 
served; but, while he was discussing the matter with the 
host, a boy who had been sent up to watch ran back into 
the village, bringing the news that the men were moving 
liom Little Clive, along the high-road towards the top of 
the hill. 

“ Well, then, I will take the road to the right — towards 
Beverley,” said the earl. “Mount, mount! and let us away 
with all speed. Amongst the trees they will hardly see us, 
if we can get a mile on the way. Come, Master Falgate; 
we must have no lagging behind, or, by heaven, you will 
fal^ into their hands 1” 

“I would rather be bumped to death,” replied Falgate, 
clambering up into his saddle; “and that wine has healed 
some of my bruises.” 

“ We’ll make a good fight of it if they do catch us,” said 
one of the mounted men; “there are not above a score of 
them,” 

“Come on, then — come on quick!” cried the earl; and 
setting spurs to his horse, he rode out of the villajre, fair 
Arrah Neil placed between himself and Barecolt, Falgate 
with their escort bringing up the rear. 

They had reached the wooded lane which led along under 
the slope towards Beverley before the party of horse which 
had been seen by the boy appeared upon the top of the hill. 
But a break of some two or three hundred yards in length 
in the hedgerow occurred at the distance of about a mile, 
and by the movements that the earl remarked amongst the 
troopers, whom he now saw distinctly, he judged that his 
little party was also observed. 

“ Spur on, my lord!” cried Barecolt, who had also turned 
round to look. “They are coming after us; but we have 
got a fair start. Spur on, Falgate, or you will be caught!” 
and, putting their horses to their utmost speed, they rode 
along the lane, while the faint blast of a trumpet was borne 
by the wind from above, and the small body of cavalry was 
seen to .take its way quickly over the npen fields, as if to 
them oif. 
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CHAPTER XXVHL 


Leaving the fugitives in that period of their flight with 
which the last chapter closes, I must, with the benevolent 
reader’s good leave, return to personages whom 1 have left 
somewhat too long, and for whom I own a deep interest. 

Annie Walton — sweet Annie Walton — stood, as the reader 
may recollect, conversitig with her worthy aunt, Lady Mar- 
garet Langley, and had just announced that amongst the 
voices slie heard below wa^s one, the tones of which recalled 
a person who ought to have been over the sea long before. 
Now, it may be supposed, and, considering all things, not 
lumaturally, that she alluded thus vagfieiy to the Earl of 
Beverley. Such, however, was not tb(? cose; for the voice 
of Lord Beverley was ricii and musical, wiiile the sounds 
she heard were far from being particularly harmonious ; and 
an oath or two, pronounced in a somewliat loud tom*, and 
intermixed with laughter, were certainly not of the vocabu- 
lary which he was most accustomed to employ. 

At the same time, the stag-homid which followed them 
along the passages pricked up his ears wdth a sharp growl, 
and took two or three quick steps in advance, as if to spring 
forward on the first occasion. Lady Margaret chid him 
back, how^ever. “Who is it, child ?” she asked. “Who 
do you fancy it is? I expect no one.” 

“ I think the voice is that of a certain Captain Barccolt,” 
replied ]\Iiss Walton; “not a very pleasing personage, dear 
aunt, but one who once did us very good service — a brave 
man and a good soldier, my brother says, but sadly given 
to gasconade.” 

“If he be a brave man and a good soldier, a loyal sub- 
ject, and have done you and Charles good service, he shall 
be right welcome, Annie,” replied the old lady; “and he 
may gasconade to the moon if he pleases. Down, sir! 
down! Will you show your white teeth when I forbid 
you? But what can they be about, Annie? Never did I 
hear snch a bustle. Hark ! there is Charles’s voice as loud 
as the other. Come quickly I let us see,” 

“Quick! out with the horses!” cried the voice of Lord 
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Walton below. “See them out like lightning. Lie there, 
Francis, for a moment. Call my aunt — call my sister ’ By 
heaven, they shall rue it! Which way did they seem to 
take?” 

“They halted before the house,” said a faint voice, which 
made Miss Wahon’s cheek turn pale; “floshed witli their 
success, they may dare to attack it. Captain, I owe you 
my lifk” 

Nothing, nothing, my lordl” rejoined the voice of Bare- 
colt. "‘But w'e must be quick, Lord Walton, or tlieir cou- 
rage may fail, and they may run away, takiiig her uith 
them, ('an 1 get an}^ better arms? tor we had nothing but 
our swords — ’twas that which ruined us.” 

“ There are ])lenty in the hall,” exclaimed Lady ]\Targnrct 
Langley, who was now entering the room in whitdi she* ii.id 
left her nephew. At the same moment, one of Lord Wal- 
ton’s servants appeared at the other door, sa}'ing, ^'Tlie 
horses are ready, my lord. The peojile seem going up the 
lane.” 

The scene the room presented was very dillercnt from 
that wdiich it had di'-^played when Annie Walton and Lady 
Margaret left it. Lying on some cushions which had hteii 
cast down upon the groinul, w'as the graceiiil form of the 
Earl of Beverley, evidently w^ounded, and somewluit faint. 
By his side stood Lord Walton, holdiug a light in his iiaud, 
and gazing dowm upon his friend’s countenance, while two 
slout countrymen, one with a drawn sword in his liaful, ap- 
peared a little behind, and the tali f gurc of Captain Barecult 
was seen through the open door in the vestibule beyond, 
reaching down some arms from the wall. 

Dear Annie — dear aunt — look to the earl,” cried Charles 
Walton. “He is shot through the leg; I cannot stoj> to tell 
you more; I must pursue them. Ha! see, lie is bleeding 
terribly — ’tis that which makes him faint.” 

“ Go, Charles! go!” exclaimed the earl. “I shall do w^ell 
enough. Tlic wound is nothing; ’tis but the loss of blood. 
Quick, quick! away, or yon wdll not catch them.” 

Lord Walton gave one more look to his friend, and a sign 
to his sister to attend to the earl immediately, and then 
quitted the room. The sound of prancing hoofs and jing- 
ling arms w^as heard without, then the creaking of the draw- 
bridge as it w^as lowered, and then the fierce galloping of 
horse along the lane. Lady Margaret and Miss W alton 
knelt by the wounded man’s side and asked him regarding 
his wound ; but the voice of Annie w^as faint and low', and 
so that she could hardly hold the light 
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while her aunt endeavoured to staunch the blood. More 
efibctual assistance, however, was rendered by the servant 
William, who ran in the moment he had secured tiie bridge, 
and with his aid the wound was soon discovered, pouring 
forth a torrent of blood from some large vessel cut by the 
ball, which had passed quite Jhrough the leg a few inches 
below the knee. Lady Margaret, however, liad some skill 
in leech craft, and William was by no means an inexperienced 
assistant. Bandages were speedily procured, and with little 
trouble and no loss of time the wound was bound up and the 
bleeding stopped. 

But few words were spoken wdiile this took place, for good 
Lady Margaret, feeling herself in a po.dtion of authority, 
iin[)osed silence upon all around her. She was too much 
occupied herself in lier surgical operations to remark the 
pale countenance and anxious eyes of her niece, or the smile 
of confidence and encouragement with which the earl strove 
to quiet her apprehensions. 

Just as the old lady had finished her task, however, 
through the doors of the vestibule and hall, which had 
been left open, was heard the sharp report of pistol-shots, 
and a confused murmur as of distant tumult. Lady Mar- 
garet started and looked round, murmuring, “Ay, strife, 
strife! This is the world thereof.” 

Miss Walton pressed her hand upon her heart, hut said 
nothing, and the carl, giving a glance to the servant Wil- 
liam, exclaimed — 

“For God’s sake, run out and seef Have the draw- 
bridge ready, too. If we could have got in at once, the 
worst part of the mischief would have been spared.” 

1 must go — indeed I must,” said Annie Walton. “ Oh, 
poor Charles! heaven protect him!” And running out of 
the room, she crossed the stone court, and bending over 
the low wall at the further angle, she gazed down the road 
in the direction from which the sounds appeared to come. 
Night had now set in, but yet the darkness was not very 
profound, and Miss Walton fancied that she beheld several 
moving figures at some distance up the long straight 
avenue. The next moment there was a flash, followed by 
a sharp report — then another and another; and on each 
occasion the sudden light showed her for an instant a 
number of men and horses, all grouped together in wild 
and confused strife. The instant after, a horseman came 
down the road at headlong speed, and Annie Walton 
exfjaimed, “Oh! the drawbridge! William, let down the 
drawbridge !” 
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“Wait a minute, my lady,” replied the servant; “it is 
not every man that gallops who is coming here.” 

He calculated more accurately in his coolness than the 
^ady had done in her apprehensions, for the fugitive passed 
^y without drawing a rein, and William turned round to 
give her comfort, saying, “That’s a sign my young lord 
has won the day — or rather the night I should call it. 
Hark! there are some more coming. It is he this time, 
ibr their pace is more quiet.” 

Annie Walton approached nearer to the bridge, mur- 
muring a prayer to God for her brother’s saiety, ajid 
jtraining her eyes upon the advancing body of horsemen, 
who came on at an easy trot down the road. At tluir 
head was a figure which she felt sure was that of her 
brother, but yet she could not be satisfied till she ex- 
claimed — 

“ Charles, is that you? Are you safe?” 

“ Yes, yes; all safe,” replied the voice of Lord Walton; 
“some of us a little hurt, but not seriously, I hope. We 
have made them pay dearly for their daring. Run in, 
Annie; run in, and I will join you in a minute.” 

While William and old Dixon unhooked the chains of 
the drawbridge from the posts and let it slowly down, 
Miss Walton returned to her room, wdiere she had left her 
aunt and the Earl of Beverley, exclaiming with a heart 
relieved — 

“He is safe! he is safe!” 

Lord Beverley took her hand as she approached his 
side, gazing earnestly in her face, and saying, “Thanlc 
God!” 

Annie Walton felt his look and his words almost as a 
reproach for having forgotten him in her anxiety for her 
brother; though, in truth, such was far from the earl’s 
meaning, his only thought at that moment being, what 
might have been the fate of that sweet girl, had she lost 
both her brother and her lover in one night. 

“And how are you, Francis?” said Annie Walton, wish- 
ing, with all the frankness of her heart, to make up for her 
absence by giving him the name she knew he would love 
the best upon her lips. “Forgive me for leaving you; 
but, oh! I was terrified for Charles.” 

Before the earl could reply, there was the sound of many 
persons’ feet in the hall and the vestibule, and the voice of 
Lord Walton was heard giving various orders, and making 
inquiries concerning the wounds which his followers ]|ad 
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events that the men made light of them, for they all pro- 
tested that there was no harm done, and the only one who 
seemed to complain was the gallant Captain Bareeolt, who 
replied to the young nobleman’s inquiries — 

‘‘It is the most unfortunate thing in the world, my lord. 
I had rather the fellow had run me through the body.’’ 

“But it is not serious, surely, captain,” said Lord Wal- 
ton, “ Let me see.” 

“ Serious, my lord! it is ruin!” replied Bareeolt. “ It is 
right across my nose. I am marked for life, so that I shall 
never be able to conceal myself or pass for Captain Jersval 
any more.” 

Lord Walton laughed, replying — 

“You will do so better than ever, captain; for you are 
so well known without the mark that no one will know 
you with it.” 

“That is true, too,” replied Captain Bareeolt; and the 
next moment Lord AValton, advancing through the vesti- 
bule, pushed open the door, which his sister had left ajar, 
and entered Lady Margaret’s sitting-room. 

He was not alone, however; for by the hand he led poor 
Arrah Neil, somewliat pale, and with her hair dishevelled, 
but perhaps only looking the more exquisitely beautiful, as 
the large chesnut curls fell wildly round her fair brow, 
and over her soft rounded cheek. 

With a cry of joy and surprise, Annie Walton sprang 
forward and took the poor girl in her arms, exclaiming — 

“Ah, dear Arrah! this is a glad sight indeed!” 

But the effect of this sudden apparition upon Lady Mar- 
garet Langley was even greater than upon her niece. She 
gazed upon Arrah Neil with a look expressive of more 
than wonder; and then hurrying forward, she took her by 
the hand, fixing her eyes upon her countenance, and asked 
ill a tremulous voice — 

“Who is this?” 

“It is Arrah Neil, a much-valued friend of ours,’" re- 
plied Annie Walton, unwilling to enter into any explana- 
tion of the poor girl’s history and circumstances in her 
presence. 

“Arrah Neil!” repeated Lady Margaret, in a thoughtful 
and even melancholy tone, and then, waving her head 
sadly to and fro, she let go Arrah’s hand, retreated to the 
other side of the room, and, casting herself into her usual 
chair, fell into a deep fix of thought. At the same time 
Lord W alton led Arrah to a seat, and bending down spoke 
a fow words to her in a low voice, to v‘ '’' Va v a- 
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make her feel at ease. But, while he was still speaking, 
the large stag-hound rose up from the side of Lady Mar- 
garet’s chair, walked slowly across the room, and laid his 
huge muzzle on Arrah’s knee. She showed no fear, and 
indeed took little heed, only gently patting the dog’s head, 
as he fixed his keen, bright eyes on her face. The next 
rnoinent, however, he raided himself a little and licked her 
hand, and Lady Margaret Langley, moved by emotions 
which she explained to no one, pressed her handkerchief 
upon her eyes and burst into tears. 

Neither Lord Walton nor his sister judged it right to 
take any notice of the good old lady’s agitation; but, wliile 
Miss Walton stood beside poor Arrah Neil and conversed 
with her quietly, making her own remarks meanwhile 
upon the great change which had taken place in her man- 
ners and appearance, the young nobleman crossed th# room 
to the side of his wounded friend, and inquired how he felt 
himself. 

“ Oh! better, better!” replied the earl. “ It was hut loss 
of blood, Charles : the shot that passed through my leg 
and killed my charger must have cut some large blood- 
vessel, and I, not knowing that, went on fighting on foot by 
the wside of that poor young lady, whose horse ” 

‘^1 know, I know!” said Lord Walton. “It fell with 
her. She told me, but what happened then?” 

“Why, after a time,” replied the earl, “ a sort of giddi- 
ness came over me, and I fell. The scoundrel Ihitten had 
just got his sword to my throat, when that gallant fellow Bare- 
colt, after having despatched another, sprang to the ground 
beside me and threw the Round-head back. Two of them 
were then upon him at once; but, on my honour, we have 
done him injustice in thinking all his strange stories mere 
rhodomontade ; lor hand to hand with them he kept up the 
fight, giving them blow for blow on either side, with a skill 
in the use of his arms such as I have seldom seen, till at 
length I got upon my feet again, and, though staggering 
like a drunken man, contrived to call one of them off, while 
he put an end to Batten, sending his sword through and 
through him, m’rass and all. We then got the lady on 
horseback, for fho other man turned for a moment and ran, 
and catching Batten’s horse, I mounted, and we began our 
retreat hither. The fellows who Had been driven off, ral- 
lied however, and charged us just as we got to the gates, 
for the' bridge was up and we coul# not pass ; but Barecolt 
plunged through the stream, clambered over the wall, and 
* unhooked the chains. We were all by this time in con- 
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fusion and disarray — I so faint that I could scarcely strike a 
blow, and the rest scattered about, fighting as they could. 
We made a stand at the bridge till I thought all had en- 
tered, and then raised it. When in the court, however, I 
found that the poor girl was left behind. That discovery, 
together with the loss of blood, made me fall as 1 was dis- 
mounting, and they carried me in hither, where I have 
lain, as you know, ever since. But, hark you, Charles 1 
ask your good aunt if she have not some cordial, as these 
good ladies sometimes have, which will bring back my 
strength speedily, for on my life 1 must go forward to- 
morrow morning early.” 

‘‘Impossible, Francisl” replied Lord Walton; “quite 
impossible. At the best, you cannot travel for a week or 
more.” 

“Good faith! but I must,” replied the earl. “I have 
tidings of the utmost importance for the king.” 

“Then you must trust them to me,” replied Lord Wal- 
ton; “for the journey to York would cost you your life. 
If it be absolutely necessary for you to see the king your- 
self, I will send a litter for you and an escort from York; 
but, if the tidings be immediate, you had better trust them 
to me.” 

“ It is but weakness — is but weakness,” said the earl. 

“ To-morrow I shall be better. Ask your aunt, Charles, 
if she have not some of those strength -giving balms that 
poets and doctors talk of. But what has alfected her thus? 
She has been weeping.” 

“ Indeed, I know not,” answered Lord Walton. “ I will 
go and speak to her;” and, moving quietly across the room, 
he seated himself by the side of Lady Margaret, who by 
this time had taken the handkerchief from her eyes, and 
was gazing sadly and steadfastly upon the floor. 

“ What is the matter, my dear aunt?” he said, in a low 
tone, “ What has afl'ected you thus?” 

“A dream, Charles,” replied the old lady; “ a dream of 
the past. But it is gone. I will no more give way to such 
visions.” And rising from her chair she advanced directly 
towards Arrah Neil, and again taking her hand, she kissed 
her tenderly, saying, “ You are so like one that is gone and 
who was very dear, that I was overcome, sweet child. But 
I shall love you well, and you must love me too.” 

“ Oh! that 1 will,” replied Arrah Neil; “I always love 
those that are good to me; and because they have been 
few I love them the bettor.” 

“ llight, right !!’ exclaimed Lady Margaret. Love few# 
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and love well. But, now to other tnings. Charies, this 
noble friend of yours must be carried to bed, there to lie 
till we are sure the wound will not burst forth again.” 

‘‘ Why, my dear aunt,” replied Lord Walton, ‘‘ his rash 
lordship tells me he would fain go on to York to-morrow.” 

‘‘Madness!” answered Lady Margaret; “but all his 
family were mad before him,” she added, in a lower voice. 
“ Ilis father thought to win honour and gratitude by doing 
good ; his mother died of grief. Madness, you see, on both 
j)arts. He has told me who he is, so I wonder not at any 
insanity. Now, 1 will answer for it, he thinks it a duty to 
go on ; but I will tell him it cannot be. My lord the earl, 
you are a prisoner here till further orders. It is vain to 
think to move me. For your dear mother’s sake, I will 
be your jailer, let the business that calls you hence be what 
it will. So now to bed, my lord: you shall have that which 
will restore your strength as quickly as may safely be, 
but we must have no fever if we can help it; and I will tell 
you plainly, that, were you to attempt to reach York to- 
morrow, you would go no farther. I will have the people 
in to carry you to the room prepared for Charles: it is 
close at hand. He must shift with another.” 

“ Nay, nay!” said the earl ; “ I can walk quite well, dear 
lady. I am better now; I am stronger, Charles will lend 
me his arm.” 

“ Take care, then,” replied Lady Margaret, “ and do not 
bend your knee, or we shall have it gushing forth again. 
Here, tall man, whoever you are,” she continued, turning 
to Captain Barecolt, who entered the room at the moment, 
“ put your hand under the earl’s arm, while my nephew 
aids him on the other side. There — that will do; now, 
gently. I will go before. Call some of the people, Annie.” 

Thus aided and escorted, the Earl of Beverley moved 
easily to the room which had been, prepared for Lord 
Walton on the same floor, while Miss Walton followed 
anxiously, and paused for a moment while her aunt exa- 
mined the bandages round his knee. Hei lover marked 
the look of painful expectation with which she gazed ; and 
perhaps no balm in all Lady Margaret’s stores could have 
tended so much to restore health and strength as the deep 
interest that shone in her eyes. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, holding out his hand to 
her; “this is a mere nothing, and they are all making 
more of- it than it deserves. Go and comfort your fair 
companion, for she needs it much; but I shall see you to« 
ix^orrow — shall I not, Annie?” 
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The last wora was uttered in a low tone, as if he almost 
feared to speak it; but there are moments when a woman’s 
heart grows bold, and those moments are especially when 
it is necessary to cheer and to console. 

Oh, certainly, Francis!” replied Miss Walton. I will 
see you, beyond doubt: my aunt and I will be your nurses. 
For the present, then, farewell. I will go and comfort poor 
Arrah, as you say.” 

AVhen Annie Walton returned to the room where she 
had left Arrah Neil, she found her still seated, but with 
the great stag-hound, now with one paw upon her knee, 
looking up in her face as if he would fain have held some 
conversation with her, had he but possessed the gift of 
speech. Arrah, too, was bending down and talking to 
him — smoothing his rough head with her hand, and seem- 
ing as much delighted with his notice as he appeared to be 
with hers. As soon as Miss Walton entered, however, she 
turned from her shaggy companion to her friend, and, ad- 
vancing towards her, threw herself into her arms. For a 
moment she remained silent, with her eyes hid on the lady’s 
shoulder, and when she raised them they were wet with 
bright drops ; but Annie remarked, though without one spark 
of pride, that there was a great difference in the manner of 
Arrah Neil towards her. There was a something gone — 
something more than the mere look of deep, absent thought, 
w hich used so frequently to shade her countenance. There 
had been a reserve, a timidity, in answering or addressing 
her, more than mere humility, which was no longer there. 
Often had she striven to reassure the poor girl, and to 
teach her to look upon the family at Bishop’s Merton rather 
as friends than mere protectors; but, though Arrah Neil 
had ever been frank and true in her words, there seemed 
always a limit drawn in her manner which she never passed, 
except perhaps at times when she was peculiarly earnest 
towards the young lord himself. It had seemed as if she 
felt even painfully that she was a dependant, and resisted 
everything that might make her forget it for a moment. 

Now, however, that restraint was gone : she gazed upon 
Annie Walton with a look of deep love; she kissed her as 
she would have kissed a sister; she poured forth her joy at 
seeing her again, in words full of feeling — ay, and of poetry; 
and the lady was glad that she did so. She would not for 
the world have said one syllable to check such familiarity, 
for the character and fate of Arrah Neil had been to her a 
matter of deep thought and deep interest. She felt, indeed, 
also, that after all that had passed — after the 
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noble, so good and generous towards a poor girl like me, 
whom he knew not.” 

But, before she could conclude the sentence, Captain 
Barecolt returned from the chamber of the Earl of Beverley, 
Euid a conversation interesting to both was brought for the 
time to an abrupt conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The beauty of the illustrious Captain Barecolt, in its kind, 
was rather heightened than diminished by a large stripe of 
black plaster which he had drawn across the bridge ot his 
egregious nose; for he was one of those provident men who 
never go without a certain store of needful articles in their 
pockets, and his professional habits had taught him exactly 
what sort of small commodities were most frequently re- 
quired. Thus, there were few occasions on which that per- 
sonage would have been found unprovided with a piece of 
strong cord, a sharp pocket-knife, a lump of wax, a cork- 
screw, a hand’s-breadth of good sticking-plaster, and a 
crown-piece. I do not say more than one, for but too fre- 
quently the piece of silver was a mere unity; and, indeed, 
he seemed to have a pleasure in reducing it to solitude; for, 
no sooner had it any companions, than he took the most 
expeditious means oi removing them. At the last crown, 
however, he always paused; and it seldom happened, what 
between good luck and occasional strong powers of absti- 
nence, that sheer necessity compelled him to spend that 
piece before he had recruited his stock. 

He now advanced towards Arrah Neil and Miss Walton 
with all the consciousness of great exploits about him; and, 
after a long inquiry regarding their health, began a recapi- 
tulat^n of all his dee^s that day, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of an eye-witness, by which it would have appeared 
that he had killed at least seven of the enemy with his own 
hand; regrettingHndeed, in a deprecatory tone, that he had 
not killed more, but attributing this short-coming, in com- 
parison with his usual achievements, to the care he had 
been obliged to take of the earl after he was wounded ; 
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Otherwise, he hinted, he might have destroyed the whole 
force. He was still in full career when Lord Walton and 
Lady Margaret reappeared ; and, whether it was to be at- 
tributed to the fact of his having delivered himself of a 
sufficient quantity of long-pent-up hyperbole, or whether it 
was that he knew that the young lord was not likely to give 
entire credit to his military statements, certain it is that 
his tone became moderated as soon as that gentleman 
appeared. 

Captain Barecolt, however, was obliged to answer several 
questions; for, while the lady of the house went to give 
orders for the accommodation of the numerous unexpected 
visiters by whom her house was thronged, Lord Walton 
proceeded to inquire how all the events of the day had come 
about, and especially how it had happened that a party ol 
five or six persons, quietly crossing the country, were 
charged by a body of the parliamentary horse. 

'^This is worse than civil war,” he exclaimed; and ii 
such a state of things is to be established, we shall have 
nothing but anarchy from one end of the country to the 
other. Had you been an armed party, bearing the royal 
colours, with drum or trumpet, it might have been excusa- 
ble, considering these lamentable dissensions; but to attack 
you thus, without cause and without warrant, was the act 
of a mere marauder. This Captain Batten, whom you have 
killed, I find, has met with too honourable a fate. He de- 
served to die by the hands of the hangman and not by those 
of a gentleman.” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Barecolt, with an air of calm 
grandeur; “I put him to death, amongst others, and we 
had no time to consider what sort of fate was meet for them. 
However, I must do the men justice, and say that I suspect 
they did not act without a moiive, or perhaps without many. 
In the first place, I believe that I was the unhappy object 
of their enmity. I had been recognised at the first inn 
where we stopped by the cornet of this Captain Batten’s 
troop; and though we were speedily joined by the noble 
earl and a certain Colonel Warren, the latter of whom 
vowed manfully that I was not the Captain Barecolt of 
whose little exploits they had heard so much, but one|^ap- 
tain Jersval, an officer employed by Sir John Hotham on 
the fortifications of Hull — I never heard a man lie so neatly 
in my life, and he deserves great credit for the same . al- 
though, I say, this Colonel Warren delivered me from the 
first danger, and carried Cornet Stunipborough back with 
him to Hull, yet I saw clearly that the worthy Eoundhead 
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was not convinced, and afterwards, as we were riding along, 
I caiii^ht a glinvpse of a man, very like a trumpeter, going 
at full speed on onr left.” 

But what w'ould tliat imply?” demanded Lord Walton. 

Simply, that Cornet Stumphoroneh had sent olF a 
messenger to tell his commander. Captain Batten, who 
knew me well from having seen me with your lordship on 
the march from Bi.^hop’s Merton, that he would catch me 
on the road if he looked out sharply. In this opinion 1 am 
confirmed from having heard in the kitchen of an inn where 
w^e stopped to feed the horses, that this same trumpeter had 
been seen half an- hour before gallojiing round on tlie out- 
side of the village, and taking his way in the direction of 
Captain Batten’s party. This might be one plea fir attack- 
ing ns; and anotlier might be, that we were ce rtainly riding 
as fast as we could go. Now every beast, my lord, has an 
inclination to run after another beast wdiich it sees run away. 
Then again, when they had nearly come up with ns, they 
commanded us to halt, an order which we disobeyed to the 
best of our ability. Tlie natural consef|nence w^as, they 
charged us immediately, and brought us lighting along the 
road lor half-a-mile. Nevertheless, I am very much afraid 
that your lordship’s humble servant was the great object of 
the attack.” 

“ However that might be,” replied Lord Walton, “ my 
friend the Earl of Beverley has informed me of the gallant 
service you rendered on this occa'^ion; and yon may depend 
upon it, Cajitaiu Barecolt, that his majesty will have a full 
report thereof.” 

‘‘A trifle, my lord, a mere trifle;” replied the worthy 
captain, with an indilTerent air: “these are things that 
happen every day, and are hardly worthy of notice. If I 
have an opportunity afforded to me, indeed, of performing 
the same deeds that I achieved at Rochelle and in the 
Cevennes, then there will be something to talk of. The 
only thing, at present, for which I shall claim any credit,” 
be contiimed, turning tow^ards Arrah Neil, “is for the 
skill and dexterity which I displayed in setting free this 
young lady, and enabling her to acquire certain inform a- 
f,4iorg|egarding her birth, parentage, and education, as the 
;;bro^sheet has it, which may be of vast importance to 
her.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you have been most kind, zealous, and 
resolute in my behalf,” replied Arrah Neil; “ and though, 
perhaps, I may never have the means of showing you how 
grateful I am except in words, yet I shall be ever grateful, 
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and there is One who rewards good deeds, even when those 
for whom they are done have no power to offer a recom- 
pense.” 

“ Whatever he has done for yon, my poor Arrah,” said 
Lord Walton, ‘‘shall not go without reward, if I can give 
it. Lut what is this Captain Barecolt says about your birth 
and parentage? lie ronses my curiosity.” 

“ 1 wall tell you all, my lord, when 1 can tell you alone,” 
replied Arrah. “ I mean all that I have heard, for I have 
no proof* of the facts.” 

“ Tint I have some proof,” said Captain Barecolt, “ for I 
liave a copy of the paper T found amongst the old knave’s 
goods — one Mr. Pry, of Longsoaken, u horn your lordship 
nijiy remember. He did not carry off Mistress Arrah with- 
out a motive, and the paper sliows clearly that she is not 
wliat she seems to be; that she is of high race, and if I 
jiidtre right, of large property.” 

Lord Walton pnused and mused; but his sister threw her 
arm round Arrah Xeil, exclaiming, “ Oh, dear child! I do 
rejoice at this indeed.” 

‘‘•And so do I,” said Arrah Neil with a sigh; “ but as I 
was enjoined strictly not to mention any of the facts but to 
yon, Annie, or to your brother — the person who told me 
said, on many accounts — I hope Captain Barecolt, who has 
been so kind in all this business, will not mention what he 
believes to be the truth till he have his lordship’s leave to 
do so.” 

Captain Barecolt laid his hand upon his heart and made 
lier a low bow; but Lord Walton shook his head with a 
half- reproachful smile, saying, “When you were a poor 
uuf*rieiuled girl, Arrah, you used to call me Charles Walton, 
mid, now you are to become a great lady it seems, you give 
me no other name but ‘my lord.’” 

The blood spread warm over Arrah Neil’s fair cheek and 
brow. “ Oh! no, no!” she exclaimed: “ I know not why I 
(lid it; but I will call you so no more. You will be always 
Charles Walton to me, the noble, the good and true, who 
fondled me as a child, and protected me in my 3 ^outh, did 
not despise me in my poverty, and cheered and consoled 
me in my distress.” 

Her face was all glowing, her eyes were full of tears, 
when Lady Margaret returned; but for a moment or two 
.Lord Walton did not speak. The look, the manner of 
Arrah Neil produced emotions in his mind that he did not 
rightly understand, or rather roused into activity feelings 
that he did not know were there. On Lady Margaret 
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Langley, too, the poor girl’s appearance at that momeni 
seemed to produce a strange effect. She stopped snddtnljr 
as she was crossing the room, gazed intently upon her; anc 
then, as the stag-hound rose and walked slowly up to her 
she stopped and patted his head, saving, “Ah, Basto! wc 
might well be both mistaken. Come,” she continued, turn 
ing to her nephew, “supper is ready in the ball; and in 
the good old fashion of other davs we will all take oiu 
meal together, and then to rest. For you, my sweet child, 
whose name I do not yet know ” 

“ Tliey call me Arrah Neil,” replied the girl to whom she 
addressed herself. 

“ Well, then, Arrah, I have ordered a chamber for you 
near my own.” 

“Nay,” said Annie Walton, “Arrah shall share mine; 
it is not the first time she has done so.” 

“That is better, perhaps,” answered Lady I^fargaret; 
“you will doubflcss have much to speak of', but I uuist 
have my share of her, Annie; for when I Isok at those eyes, 
it seems as if twenty sad years were blotted out, and X were 
in hriglit days airain. But come; the people are waiting for 
us in the hall, with furious appetites, if I may judge from 
what I saw of them as I passed through.” 

Thus saying, she led the way; and in a few moments they 
were all seated at a long table, the folio w^ers of Lord 
Walton and the men who had accompanied the Earl of 
Beverley heirig ranged on either side below the more 
dignified part of the company. 

It was altogether a somewhat enrions and interesting 
scene, as they supped in the old oak-lined hall, with the 
light flashing upon twelve suits of armour placed between 
the panels, and showing, seated round, a body of men, 
scarcely one of whom was without some wound recently 
received. One had his hand hound up in a napkin, another 
his arm in a sling, a third had his coat thrown hack from 
his shoulder, having received a pistol-shot in the fleshy ]mrt 
of his breast; another had a deep gash upon his cheek, not 
very neatly plastered up by the hands of some of I^ady 
Margaret’s servants; wh^^e Captain Barecolt appeared at 
head of the file with a large blaek patch across his 
nose. 

Not much conversation took place during the first part of 
the meal, for Lord Walton was grave and thonghttul ; and 
every one at his end of the table, except Captain Barecolt, 
was too much occupied with busy memories of the past, or 
deep interest in the present, to be very loquacious. 
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The persons at the lower part of the board were restrained 
by resf)ect for those above them from talking? in aught but 
whispers; and Captain Barecolt himself, with that provi- 
dent disposition which has been remarked in him, always 
thought it best to secure his full share of the good things 
of this life wliile they were going, and to keep his eloquence 
in reserve for a season of leisure. 

The lady of the house, with her two fair guests, rose as 
soon as the actual meal was over and quitted the hall; and 
all the inferior persons also retired, with the exception 
indeed of Captain B;rrecolt, if he can be included in that 
class. He, however, though Lord Walton had also risen, 
remained seated, eyeing a half-empty tankard which stood 
at his right hand, with an evident dislike to abandon its 
socii ty w hile an3Mhing remained within its shining sides. 
Knowing well tlie habits of this peculiar species of Cavalier, 
].»ord Walton pointed to the tankard, saying, “(Jo on, cap- 
tain, you will soon finish it, and then 1 must see the earl 
and go to rcv^t, for I depart early to-iuorrow. But, in the 
mean while, I would fain hear more particularly how you 
met wiih our fair JMistress Arrah, and, indeed, how you 
and Lord Beverley happen to he here at all, for T cannot 
imagine that you can have fulfilled the mission with which 
you were charged. 

‘'Faith, my lord,’' replied the worthy captain, after a 
deep draught, “ our mission was cut w^otidrous short, as 
your lordsliip shall hear,” and he proceeded to give his 
noble companion a full account of all that had occurred, 
from Lord Beverley’s departure from the court till they 
found themselves prisoners at Hull. 

Lord Walton listened, without making the slightest com* 
inent. to the tale with wdiich the reader is already acquainted ; 
but be cofild not refrain from a smile as Barecolt went on 
to detail all bis proceedings with regard to Sir John llot- 
hain ; and as the narrator clearly saw he amused his 
listener, he dwelt peril a[)S longer than necessary upon all 
the y)articulars. At length, however, growing somewhat 
impatient for facts, the yonng nobh man again pointed to 
the tankard, saying, “Drink, caf^in, and let me hear of 
your meeting with my sister’s young friend. I see how you 
obtained your own freedom — what more?” 

“ Why, you see, my lord,” replied Barecolt, “ as I hinted 
to your lordship just before I lefr the good towm of Notting- 
ham, I had obtained a little information, which show^ed me 
that Master Dry, of Longsoaken, had taken pretty Mis- 
tress Arrah to Hull^ and 1 had laid a little scheme for 
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setting her free, thinking that I should thereby pleasure 
your lordship.” 

Uncloiihtcdlj'!” replied Lord Walton, gravely, “nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than to have this young 
lady freed from the hands of one who combines the charac- 
ters of hypocrite, cheat, and ruffian in his own person.” 

“ Well, my lord, such being the case,” continued Hare- 
colt, “and finding myself suddenly in Hull, I detennined 
to seek even if 1 did not find; aiid as the man who was 
sent with me, partly as my guide, partly as a s])y, was 
walking with me through the town seek for an inn at 
which to lodge, I determined, if possible, to ascertain if 
Dry was in any of them, and to take up niy quarters in the 
same. He recommended the ‘Liorf and the ^Rosc,’ and half- 
a-dozen places; but 1 thought to myself, ‘Dry will not put 
up at a lirst-rate victualler’s;’ and 1 accordingly fixed upon 
one which I judged to he the sort of house at which he 
would stop. In I accordingly went; and while taking a 
glass of wine in the bar, who should af)pear, followed close 
by the watch, but the worshipful Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, 
beastly drunk! lie was speedily carried to his bed, and 
from that moment I determined to remain at the ‘ Swan,’ and 
make use of my advantages. I found the landlady an ex- 
cellent good woman, and speedily opened a communication 
wdth her upon the subject of the young lady. She was a 
little shy at first, indeed, but I soon brought matters roimd 
by telling her that 1 had been sent especially to Hull by 
your lordship to set Mistress Arrah free.” 

“ That was wrong,” said Lord Walton, somewhat sternly: 
“however, no matter, as it did no harm. What did you 
discover there?” 

“ Why, I found out,” continued Captain Barecolt, “ that 
the very inn at which we were was that where the poor 
young lady had been brought when first she came to 
England; that her mother was a very beautifui lady at 
that time, much like herself, but taller; that she died in 
that house of a terrible fever that was then raging; that 
Mistress Arrah herself had well-nigh died of it; and that 
an old man, whom thejjfcalled Sergeant Neil, was then in 
attendance upon the tw^adies, as a sort of servant, though 
he afterwards passed as her grandfather, they say.” 

“ He did, he did,” answered Lord Walton, musing. 
“ This is a strange story, Captain Barecolt ; let me hear 
more.” 

“ Why, I suspect the young lady knows more than I do, 
my lord,” replied Barecoltf “ and th^ tankard is empty.” 
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‘‘ There is more here,” answered Lord Walton, pushing 
over another flagon from the opposite side of the board: 

what more did you hear?” 

“ Wliy, I instantly went and saw Mistress Arrah herself,” 
continued Barecolt, after having assuaged his thirst, “ and 
found that old Dry had swept Sergeant Neil’s house of all 
his papers at his death, especially some that the old man 
had told the young lady where to find; and that he 
now dragged her about with him, treating her sometimes 
well, sonietinies ill, as he was in the humour, pretending to 
be her guardian, and asking for a Mister O’Donnell, wdio 
lives in llull. From all this, I divined that the old hypo- 
crite had got better information out of the old sergeant’s 
paj)ers than we had, and that he untended to marry the 
younjj: lad}'', or perhaps gain possession of her property.” 

Murry her!” exclaimed Lord Walton, with a scornful 
smile curling his lip. 

“ Well, my lord, I do not know,” answered Barecolt; 

but, as she is so very beautiful, even such a stockfish as 
that might think it no unpleasant way of getting hold of her 
fortune, to make her his wufe. But, as I w^as saying, having 
taken this fancy, 1 determined to see what papers the old 
man had with him, and consequently I walked straight 
into his room, where he lay like a drunken sow, snoring 
in his bed; and 1 rummaged his bags till I found all the 
papers he had with him. 1 found only one that rel’erred to 
this business, however, and it w^as but a string of questions 
to be asked of this ]\Iister O’Donnell. However, they 
proved clearly that what the good landlady of the ‘ Swan’ had 
told w^as quite true, as your lordship shall see presently.” 

The worthy captain then went on to tell all that had 
taken place subsequently, mingling what portion of false- 
hood with his truth he might think pro})er, and taking 
es})ecial care to make whatever advantage fell in his way 
by accident appear to have been obtained by his own skill 
and calculation. Lord Walton was not deceived his 
representations ; nor can he be said to have been aware ol 
his misrepresentations. He took in the general facts, cast- 
ing away, as is usually the case^^th men of high mind, the 
minor circumstances. /Thus l^was aware that Captain 
Barecolt had greatly served one in whom he took a deep 
interest; but the small particulars of that personage’s skill 
and judgment in effecting the object, tie cared very little 
about, and gave no attention to them whatever, hearing the 
details indeed, but without pausing upon them for considera- 
tion, and waiting foi* the principal results. 
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‘‘We must find' means,” he said at length, “of having 
furtliejr information from this Master O'Donnell, lie is 
evidently aware of all the facts.” 

“ Ay, and he has made the lady aware of them too, my 
lord,” rejoined Jlarecoft, emptying the second tankard, “or 
at least some of them; for when I came np after having 
lingered behind at the gates for a short time, in order to 
give the enemies the change, I found him in close con- 
ference with her, and rite last words he spoke were to bid 
her tell no one but } ourself or your sister.” 

“So she said, I recollect,” replied Lord Walton; “I 
will hear more from her, and perhaps, Ca])tain Barecolt, if 
you be not otherwise emraged in the king's ser\ice, I may 
ask you to have the goodness to employ } ourself faither in 
this affair.” 

“ That I will do most gladly, my lord,” replied Barecolt. 
“ I remember well, when in the year thirty-five 1 was re- 
quested by ” 

“ Oh, I neither doubt your capacity nor your zeal, my 
good sir,” auswerod the young nobleman, inteiruptmg the 
anecdote, “and the reward shall be equal to the service 
performed. I will now, howe\er, go and converse with my 
friend, Lord Beverley, for a short time; to-morn»w 1 will 
talk, over the matter with Mistress Arrah Neil; and, as I 
suppose you will think it fit to hasten over to give an 
account to liis majesty of wdiat has taken place, w^e by the 
way can speak of what is further to be done. In the mean 
time, let me see the paper you mentioned; I should like to 
think over the contents during the night.” 

Barecolt put his hand in his pocket, but the moment 
after he gave a sudden start, and then looked round the 
table from place to place, as if he were trying to recollect 
M^ho had sat in each particular seat. Tiien turning to 
Lord Walton, with a look of horror and consternation, he 
exclaimed — “Diggory Falgatel where is poor, jolly Dig- 
gory Falgate?” , 

“ F do not know whom you speak of,” replied Lord 
Walton; “ w^hat has he to do with this affair?” 

“The paper is in his J||W)die,” cried Barecolt, with in- 
creasing dismay; “and wWnave left the poor devil outside 
in the hands of those rascally Roundheads, whom he hates 
as a cat hates salt.” 

“But who is he?” demanded Lord Walton; “this is the 
first time you have mentioned his name.” 

As Captain Barecolt was abmit to give a true and par- 
ticular account of Diggory Falgate, however, William, 
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Lad}^ Margaret’s servant, entered the hall, and addressing 
the young nobleman, informed him that the Earl of Bever- 
ley would be glad to speak with him as soon as he had 
done supper. * . 

“J will come to him directly,” replied Charles Walton, 
taking a step or two towards the dopr; and then pausing, 
he turned again to Barecolt, saying; ‘‘As to this friend ot 
yours, I think you had better take any of the people who 
may be still np, and seek for him wdth torches as far as 
the fight continued. The road must be clear by this tiim^ 
for the adversary suffered much, and would not like the 
neighbourhood ; but yon had better have five or six men 
with you, and fire-arms. A watch shall he kept in case 
you need help, and 1 shall not be in bed for an hour or 
tw'o. The poor fellow may be lying wounded.” 

“ Oh, I need little help in such cases, my lord,” replied 
Barecolt; “but, as we may have to carry him hither if 
lie be wounded, I will take some men with me and go 
directly.” ^ ^ 

While our worthy captain proceeded to execute this 
resolution. Lord Al'alton walked on towards the chamber 
which had been assigned to his wounded friend; but as he 
passed through the room in which l^ady Margaret usually 
sat, he turned thither for a moment to see whether bis 
sister and fair Arrali Neil had yet retired to rest, lie 
found his aunt alone, however; and in answ^er to his in- 
quiries she replied, “ I have sent them both to bed, 
Charles. Poor things! they have had much fatigue of 
body and more of mind. 1 never leave my book till the 
house-clock strikes one; but that was no reason why I' 
should keep them waking.” * 

“ Well, dear Aunt Margaret, I am going tp see Francis 
Beverley, and will return to you ere you retire to rest,” 
said Charles AValton; and proceeding on bis way, he tbund 
with some difficulty his friend’s room, and went in. 

“ Charles,” said the earl, who was lying with a lamp on 
the table beside him, and several papers in his hand, which 
he seemed to have been reading attentively, “ 1 feel that 
I cannot ride to-morrow, anc^he time it would take to 
send a litter hither from Yorwns too valuable to be lost. 
You must take the first tidings to the king, and I will 
follow as soon as some conveyance arrives. I will relate 
to you all that has happerfed since we parted, but tell his 
majesty, I beg, that it wa% no weak idleness which pre- 
vented me from hurrying on to give him all the informa- 
tion I possess.” 
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*‘He knows you too well to imagine such a thing, 
replied Lord Walton; ‘"but I can rshonen your narraiive 
till your arrival at Hull. All your first adventures I have 
heard from Captain Barecolt.” 

And a glorious tale he has made of it, doubtless,” said 
the earl: however, all that is of little importance in com- 
parison with that which is to follow.” He then went on to 
give an account of his various interviews with Sir John 
Ilotham, of which, as the reader is already acquainted with 
the particulars, I will give no detail. The result, however, 
is still U) be told, and it was stated by Lord Beverley in few 
words. 

“At length,” he said, “I found that the good governor 
was so tired of his position, so deef)ly ofiended with the 
conduct of the parliaincrit, so desirous of returning to his 
duty, and so willing to risk all but his head to restore 
Hull to the king, that it w^antcd but some excuse to save 
his honour to induce him to do all that we can desire. It 
W'as finally agreed between us, then, that if the king would 
advance against the city and fire but a shot at it, Sir John 
would capitulate, and deliver that important place into his 
majesty’s hands. There are many minor particulars to be 
told; but this principal fact sliould be communicated to tiio 
king without the loss of a day, us it may decide his future 
movements.” 

AYithout the loss of an hour,” replied Lord Walton; 
“for when I left his nu?Jcsty, he told me that 1 had barely 
time to reach this place and return before the army would 
be in motion. Tins is an important allair indeed; for the 
example set by Hull would bring over a dozen other 
towns; and, eveii if it did not, tlie possession of a port in 
the north is wortli any jewxd in his crown, I would set ofi* 
this very moment, but that both men and horses are so 
much fatigued that we sliould lose more time by going 
than by staying for a tew hours’ repose. To-morrow 
morning, however, at daybreak, I will set out. I shall not 
be able to see my sister, indeed; but it is perhaps as well 
to avoid leave-taking, and you must console her, Francis. 
Had you not better write to the king?” 

“ No,” answered the earl, “ I think not. I have been 
considering that question while you were away; but, look- 
ing to the danger of the ro^ds and the risk of your being 
intercepted, as well as the peril to Sir John Hotharn, if 
such should be the case it will be more prudent to bear 
nothing but the tidings by word of mouth.” 

‘‘I believe you are right,” replied Lord Walton, “and 
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such being the case, Beverley, I will at once go and pre- 
pare for the journey. Having all the facts, I need not 
disturb you to-morrow morning before I go.” 

“ Terhaps 1 had better see you,” answered the earl, for 
something might strike me in the night which I might wi‘jh 
to say.” 

‘‘Well, then, I will come in,” rejoined Lord Walton; 
“ and now, good night. Sleep if you can, Francis, and let 
not all the thoughts of this affair disturb your repose.” 

“1 want that quality of a great man, Charles,” answered 
the earl with a smile. I cannot cast off tlie thought of 
things that have occupied me, the moment that action has 
ceased. A quick imagination is a curse as well as a bless- 
ing. In bright days it is a happiness indeed, but in those 
of shadow and darkness it but tends to increase the gloom. 
Good night, good night!” 

Lord Walton shook his hand and retired, and then, 
rejoining Lady Margaret, announced to her his intention of 
setting off at daybreak the next morning. We will not 
pause upon all the little particulars of their conversation— 
the discussion which took place as to whether it would be 
better and kinder for the young nobleman to take leave of 
his sister or not, or the after arrangements that he made 
for leaving four of his men behind him to give aid and 

} )rotectioii to Lady Margaret and her household, several of 
ler own sevauts being absent at the time. Before he re- 
tired to rest, he wrote a short note to his sister, and another 
to Arrah jNeil, begging her to write the statement which 
the hurry of his departure prevented him from hearing in 
person; and then, giving orders lor his horses to be sad- 
dled by day break, he only further paused to inquire whe- 
ther poor Falgate had l)een found. Barecolt and his 
companions, however, had not yet returned; but, while 
Charles Walton was undressing, the gallant captain made 
his appearance in the room, and with a woeful lace iii- 
forin^id him that no trace of the merry painter could be 
discovered. 

‘‘Then he has certainly been taken prisoner,” replied 
Lord Walton, ‘'and we cannot help him. We have more 
important business in hand, Captain Barecolt, now: by 
what Lord Beverley" tells me, I am induced to return to the 
king with all speed. I think you had better accompany 
me, and if so, remember 1 shall be in the saddle by day- 
break.” 

“1 am with you, iny lord,” replied Barecolt; ‘‘and as 
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human beings must sleep, I will even go to bed for the 
present.” 

Do so,” replied Lord Walton; “ I shall follow the same 
course.” 

But before he put his resolution into eifcct, after Captain 
Barecolt Jefc him, the young nobleman fell into a lit of 
deep thought, from which he did not rouse himself for 
nearly an hour. When he did rise from his seat, however, 
he said to himself in a low, sad voice, “ ’Tis as well 1 am 
going.” 

Aiuiie Walton slept well, but Arrah Neil was restless and 
agitated, and after a few hours of disturbed slumber she 
awoke, and saw the blue, faint light of the first dawn 
through the curtains of the room. She turned to gaze upon 
her fdir companion, and remarked with a smile the tranquil 
rei)ose she was enjoying. “Sleep, sleep, sweet lady!” she 
murmured; “and, oh! may no heartache ever keep your 
eyes from rest!” 

The moment after, she heard the sound of arms and of 
horses’ feet, and rising quietly she approaclied the wdndow 
and looked out. The opposite room, which, as we have 
described it, was destined for a sitting-room, commanded 
the view at the hack of Langley Hall, but the hed-room 
was turned towards the court and the drawbridge; and as 
poor Arrah Neil gazed forth from the window, she saw a 
]jarty of five horsemen mounted, and Lord Walton putting 
his foot in the stirrup. The next moment he was in the 
saddle; and after speaking a few wwds to his aunt’s ser- 
vant AVilliam, who was standing beside his liorse, he rode 
over the drawbridge and at a quick pace pursued the w^ay 
to York. 

“ He is gone without my seeing him,” murmured Arrah 
Neil to herself; and then, creeping quietly to bed again, 
she turned her face to the pillow and delusred it with tears. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


do not drag me so ; I will go right willingly, my 
masters!” cried poor Diggory Falgate. was there wdth 
them upon compulsion. It is hard to be made prisoner by 
Oijc’s friends as w^ell as by one’s enemies.” 

‘^Jlold thy prating tongue, liar!” replied one of the 
troo[>ers, who were bearing oif* the painter across the 
country towards Hull, which lay at about ten miles’ dis- 
tance, the course tliat the earl and his party had pursued 
having been rendered very circuitous by the various-acci- 
dents of the journey. “Hold thy ]>rating tongue, liar, or 
1 will strike thee over the pate! Did we not see thee at 
their heels, galIo})ing wdth the best?” 

“But no man can say that he saw me draw a sword in 
their behalf,” answered Falgate. 

“Because thou hadst no sword to draw,” rejoined the 
mam “And thou mayst be sure that to-morrow morning 
thou wilt he sw inging by the neck in the good town of Hull, 
for the death of Captain Batten and the rest.” 

“ I killed them not,” said Falgate, in a deprecatory tone* 

“What! wilt thou prate?” rejoined the trooper, striking 
him in the ribs wdth the hilt of his sword. But at that 
moment one who seemed in command rode back from the 
front, and bade the man forbear. 

“Come hither beside me,” he said, addressing Falgate, 
who in the darkness could not see his face, to judge whether 
it was stern or not. “You are a malignant — deny it- not, 
for it will not avail you. You are a malignant, and the 
blood of Christian men has been shed by those who w^ere 
with you. Your life is forfeit, and there is but one way 
by which to save it.” 

“ AViiat is that?” asked Falgate. “ Life is not like a bad 
groat, only fit to be cast into the kennel; and I will save 
mine if 1 can.” 

“That is vrise,” answered the soldier. “You can save 
it it you will. You have but to tell truly and honestly who 
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they are who were with you, and what w^aa their errand in 
these parts. You know it right well; therefore deny it 
not.’’ 

‘^Nay, I do not know, right worshipful sir,” replied the 
painter. 

am not worshipful,” answered the man; “but if thou 
dost not know, 1 am sorry, for thou hast lost a chance of 
life.” 

“ But only hear how I came to be with them,” cried poor 
Falgate. “ I met the long-nosed man by chance in I hill; 
and finding him in godly company, and some of the gover- 
nor’s people with him, 1 thought there could he no harm in 
going with him to York, wliiiiier business called me.” 

“But he in the buff coat?” asked the soldier; “who 
is he?” 

“Of him I know less tlnin the other,” rejoined the painter; 
“ for he came up with us on the road, as we 4 ?t()p[)ed at a 
little inn to bait our horses. There was with him then a 
Colonel IVarren, who, after leaving us returned to Hull 
with a pious man, one Stunipborough, who had with him a 
troop of horse ” 

“ W’^e know all that,” replied the soldier gravely. “But, 
as it is so, you must prepare to die to-morrow. I say not 
that you lie unto us. it may be that you speak truth ; but 
it is needful in these times that one should die for an ex- 
ample ; and as you are a malignant, for your speech proves 
it, ’tis well you should be the man.” Thus saying, he rode 
on again without giving time for Falgate to answer, and 
leaving him in the hands of the troopers as before. 

The party, however, had suffered such loss that the 
number was now hut small ; and the poor painter, who by 
no means loved the idea of his promised suspension in the 
morning air of Hull, could hear the buzz of an eager hut 
low-toned conversation going on in front, without being 
able to distinguish the words. He thought, indeed, that he 
caught the term ‘•‘church” frequently repeated; but of that 
he was not sure. And though with a stout heart he re- 
solved to say nothing, either of what he knew or suspected, 
it must be confessed he shook a little as he rode along. 

At length, after an liour and a half’s farther ride, they 
began to approach the Ilumher, and the moon shining out 
showed Falgate scenes which he had often passed through 
in former days, upon journeys of business or of pleasure. 
Now they came to a village in which was swinging, before 
a fast-closed house, a sign of his own painting; and now a 
hamlet in which he had enjoyed many a merry dance ; till 
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at length, passing over a long, bare, desolate piece of land, 
without tree, or hetigerow, or house, or break, funning 
along the water’s edge, they perceived upon a slight eleva- 
tion, an old time-worn church, the resort of parishioners 
from a wide and tliinly-popnlated tract, tlie old stone monu- 
ments and gloomy aisles of which had often filled the some- 
whi.. imaginative head of the painter with strange and 
awful visions, when he visited it on the Sunday evening in 
the decline of the year. At about five hundred yards far- 
ther on was a solirary house where the sexton lived; and 
Bto[)ping suddenly before the gate of the church -yard, the 
commander of the party bade one of his men ride on and 
get the key. 

‘‘ W^hat are they going to do?” thought Falgnte. ‘‘ The 
profane villains are not going to stable their horses in a 
church surely. Well, I shall be glad enough of rest any- 
where, for liull is three miles off, and 1 do not think my 
skill would hold out.” 

Wiiile he had been thus reasoning with himself, one of 
the troopers had got off his horse, and advancing through 
tlie little wicket of the church -yard, tried the door of the 
church. 

‘^Jt is open,” he cried; “tlicj' have left their steeple- 
house open.” 

'J'he other man was instantly called back, and Falgate 
was then ordered to dismount, lie observed, however, that 
the soldiers in general kept their saddles, and he advanced 
with some trepidation, accompanied by the commander, to 
the door where the other trooper still stood. There he 
halted suddenly, however, asking in a lamentable tone — 

You are not going to leave me here alone all night, 
surely?” 

Not alone!” answered the man; “ we will put a guard 
in the porch to watch you; and you will have full time to 
prepare your mind for lo-iiiorrow morning, and to turn in 
your head whether you will tell us who your companions 
were, before the rope is round your neck. You may speak 
now, if you will.” 

But Falgate was faithful to the last; and though he by 
no means approved of being shut up in the church all 
night, he repeated that he could not tell, for he did not 
know. 

Well, then,” rejoined his captor, “ here you must rest; 
but think well of the condition of your soul, young man, 
for nothing will save you if you remain obstinate.” 

Thus saying, he thrust him into the building, and closed 
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the dooik The poor painter now heard some conversation 
without in regard to the key, which, it appeared, was not 
in the lock; and a consult at ioju was held as to whether it 
should be serjt tor; but the voice of the comniarider was 
heard at length, saying — 

Never mind. We have not time to stay. Keep a 
good watcli ; that is all that is needed.” 

‘‘ But it* he try to escape?” asked the trooper. 

“ Slioot him through tlie head with your pistol,” an- 
swered the other voice. “* As well die so as by a cord.” 

The conversati<m then ceased, and Falgatc heard the 
sound of horses’ feet the next mitinte marching down tlie 
hill. The situation of Dignory Falgate was to himself by 
no means pleasant, and, indeed, few are the men who w'ould 
find themselves particularly at their ease, shut np tor a 
whole night within an old church, and with even the [)ro- 
bability of death before them for the next morning. Silenco, 
and nndnight solitude, and the proximity of graves, and 
shrouds, and mouldering clay, are things wxdl calculated to 
excite the imagination even of the cold and calculating, to 
damp the warm energies of hope, and open all the sources 
of terror and superstitious awe within ns. How often, in 
the warm dayliglit, and in the midst of the gay and busy 
world, does man, roused fi)r a moment by some accidental 
circumstance to a conviction of the frail tenure by wdncli 
life is held, think of death and all that may follow it with 
no otlier sensation than a calm melancholy. Jt is because 
every object around him, everything that he sees, every- 
thing that he liears, and everything that he feels, are so 
full of life, that he cannot think death near. He sees it 
but in the dim and misty perspective of future years, with 
all its grim leatures sobened and indistinct. But when he 
hears no sound of any living thing, when his eye rests upon 
nothing moving with the w-arni energies of animation, when 
all is as dark as the vault, as silent as the grave — it is then, 
that, if the thought of death presents itself*, it comes near 
—horribly near. Clearer from the obscurity around, more 
distinct and tangible from the stillness of all things, death 
becomes a living being to our fancy, with his icy hand upon 
our brow, his barbed dart close at our heart. We see him, 
feel him, heanlie dread summons of his charnel voice; and 
prepare for the extinction of the ’ight within the coffin’s 
narrow bed, the mould and corruption of the tomb. 

Poor Falgate had hitherto tried to fancy that the announce- 
ment of his fate for the morrow had been merely a threat: 
but now, when he was left alone in the old church, witli no 
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one near him to speak to, with not a sound but the sighing 
of the night wind tiirough some broken panes in the high 
casement, his convictions became very different. He felt 
his way with his hands from pillar to pillar, towards a spot 
where a thin streak of moonlight crossed the nave, and 
seated himself sadl}^ upon a bench that he found near. He 
there sat and tortured himself for half an hour, thinking 
over all the bold and infiinons things the parliament party 
had (lone, and clearly deducing thence what they might 
prohahly do in his own case. He loved not the thought of 
death at all as it now presented itself to his miml; the 
hero’s entliusiasiii w'as gone; he had no desire to be a 
martyr; hut of all sorts of death that of the cord seemed 
the worst. And yet, what was to he done? Could lie be- 
tray tlie confidence of others, could he flinch from wdiat he 
conceived to be a duty? No; though he felt a little w^eak- 
ness, he was jpot the man to do that; and he said again to 
hiinsell' that he would rather die. Jhit still he turned with 
repugnance from that close grappling with the thought of 
dying which the scene and the hour forced upon him: he 
tried to think of something else; he strove to recal the 
early days when he had last stood in that aisle, and many 
a boyish prank he had played in years long gone; but the 
image of death would present itself amidst all, like a skull 
in a flower-garden, and the viery sw^eet ideas that he sum- 
moned up to banish it but made it look more terrible. 

In the mean while, the moon gradually got round, till 
she poured a fuller flood of light into the building, showing 
the tombs and old monumental efligies upon the walls ami 
in the aisle; and many a wild legend and village tale came 
back to Falgate’s memory, of ghosts having been seen issu- 
ing from the vaults beneath the church, and wandering down 
even to the gates of Hull. The painter was a firm believer 
in apf)aritions of all kinds, and he had often wished, with a 
sort of foolish bravado, to see a ghost; but now, when, if 
ever, he was likely to be gratified, he did not quite so much 
like the realization Of his desires. He thought, nevertheless, 
that he C(;uld face (me, if one did come; but then arose the 
sad idea, that he might very so(m be one of their shadowy 
coiTif)ani()ns himself, 'vandering for the allotted term beneath 

the pale glimpses of the moon.” 

Suddenly a thought struck him. Might he not, per- 
chance, employ the semblance of that state to facilitate his 
own escape? Doubtless, the man placed to keep guard 
would not long remain upon his dull watch without closing 
an eye, after a long day’s march and a hard fight; the door 
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was not locked; he could open it and go out, and, could ne 
but so disguise himself as to appear like the inhabitant of 
another world, if the sentinel did wake, he would most 
likely be so stupified and alarmed, that he would let him 
pass, or miss his aim if he fired. Falgate remembered the 
words of the oflicer as he had retired: “As well die so as 
by a cord;’’ and he resoh^ed he would at least make the 
attempt. A daring and enterprising spirit seized him; he 
felt he could be a hero in ghostly attire, and the only difli- 
culty was to procure the proper habiliments. At first he 
thought of making a shift with his own shirt; but then he 
remembered that the length thereof was somewhat scanty, 
and he had never heard of ghosts with drapery above their 
knees, ^ 

However, as, when one schoolboy opens a door into a 
forbidden piece of ground, and puts bis head out, a dozen 
more aAusure to follow and hurry him on before them, so 
the thought of becoming a ghost seemed to bring a thou- 
sand otlier cunning devices with it; and at length good 
F‘'dgate asked himself if the vestr^^ iniglit not he 
open, and if a surplice might not be Ibimd therein. He 
determined to ascertain; and creeping up to the door which 
he had often seen the parson ef the parish pass through, he 
lifted the l|itch, and to his joy found that it was not locked. 
All, however, was dark wntlij^p, and the poor painter, en» 
tering cautiously, groped about, not knowing well v^ here to 
seek for that which he wanted. Suddenly his hand struck 
against something, hanging apparently from a peg in the 
wall; but he soon ascertained that the texture w^as not that 
of linen, and went on, still feeling along the sides of the 
little room. In a moment after, he came to something 
softer and more pliant, with the cold, glassy feel of linen 
upon it, and taking it down he mentally said, “This must 
he the surplice.” He crept back with it into the moonlight 
in the church, treading like a ghost, not only in anticipation 
of the character he was about to assume, but also in pal- 
pable terror lest he should call the attention of the guard 
at the church door, by tripping over a mat or stumbling 
against a bench. The white and snowy garment, however, 
the emblem of innocence, was there in his hand, and he 
gazed all over it, inquiring in his own mind how he was to 
put it on. He knew not the back from the front ; he scarcely 
Knew the head from the tail; and seldom has a poor school- 
boy gazed at the “ass’s bridge,” in the dry but reason-giving 
pages of Euclid, with more utter bewilderment and want of 
comprehension than Diggory Falgate now stared at the sur- 
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plice. As he thus stood, addressing mock inquiries to the 
folds of white linen, he suddenly started, thinking he heard 
a noise; hut after listening a moment without catching any 
farther soutkI, he quietly cre|>t up to the great door of the 
church, and bent both eye and ear to the keyhole, to ascer- 
tain whether the sentinel was awake and watching or not. 

llie only noise tliat met his ear, when he first applied the 
latter organ to the task of discovery, was a loud and sono- 
rous snore; and looking through the aperture, he found, by 
the light of the moon, which was shining into the porch, 
that tlie guard had seated himself on one of the benches at 
tlie side of the door, and, with his legs stretched out across 
the only means of egress, had given way to weariness, and 
was indulging in a very refreshing sleep, while his horse 
was seen cropping the grass within the wall of the church- 
yard. 

The poor painter w|s calculating the chances of being 
able to pass the outstretched limbs of the sentinel without 
awakening him, and, screwing his courage to the sticking 
point — to use Lady Macbeth’s pork-butcherisli figure — 
when suddenly he was startled and cast into a cold perspi- 
ration by hearing a sound at the farther end of the church. 
All was siicT t the moment after; but the noise had been so 
distant while it lasted, that there was no doubting the evi- 
dence of iiis ears; and the only question w'^as, what it could 
proceed from — w^as it natural or supernatural? was it acci- 
dental or intentional? Diggory Falgate could not at all 
divine, till at length, encouraged by its cessation, he began 
to think that he might have left the door of the vestry open, 
and the wind might have blown down some book. Yet the 
sound had been sharp as well as heavy — more like the fall 
of a niece of old iron than that of a volume of homilies, the 
prayer-book, or the psalter. He determined to see, how- 
ever ; and sitting dowm for a moment to gather courage, and 
to ascertain that the trooper without had not been roused 
h}^ the noise that had alarmed himself, he listened till, 
mingled with the beating of his own heart, be heard the 
comfortable snore of the guard once more. Then, thinking 
that at any time he could call the good man to his aid if he 
encountered ghost or goblin too strong for him, he shuffled 
himself into the surplice, and with the stealthy step of a 
cat crept up the nave towards the vestry. 

When he was about two-thirds up the church, and was 
just leaniiig against a bench to take bieath, another sound 
met his ear. It was that of a deep voice speaking low, and 
seemed to come almost from below his feet. 
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“They must be gone now,” said the invisible tongue, 
“All is silent you hear.” 

“ I do not know,” said anotlier, in tones somewhat slu'il- 
ler. “ Hush! I thought I heard a noise.” 

“Pooh! the rustling of the casements with the wind,” 
rejoined the other; “1 cannot stay all night : uushiule the 
lantern and let us to work.” 

If a Iraginent of superstitious doubt as to the iulei l neu- 
ters of this diahigiie being of a ghostly character hnA lin- 
gered in the mind of J)li.r.r‘»ry Falgate, the u'(u*ds 
un^badlug the lantern renii'ved it completely; and the next 
instatit a faint and misty light was seen issniiig fnmi a low 
narrow doorway, which had apparently been left nj)en on 
the opposite side of the church, towards the eastern angle. 

“ Some vagabonds robl)ing tlie vaults,” thought the pain- 
ter to himself: “I will see what they are about, at all risks. 
Perchance I may frighten them, make them run over the 
sentinel, and escape in the confusion. If he shoots one of 
them instead of me, it will be no great matter; and of 
course, if these men are as anxious to get away as I am, we 
shall make common cause and be too strong for him. But 
I will watch for a minute first; and let them be fairly at 
tlieir work, as they call it, before I show myself.” 

Thus thinking, with a noiseless step he advanced towards 
the docTr leading from the main body of the building to the 
vaults below, guided by the light, which continued to glim- 
mer faintly up, casting a misty ray upon the communion- 
table. When he appi cached the arch, he looked carefully 
forward at every step; but nothing could he see till he came 
to the top of the stone stairs, when he perceived a dark 
lantern, with the shade drawn back, standing on the ground 
at the bottom. No human beings were visible, however, 
though he heard a rustling sound in the vault, as if some 
living creatures were at no great distance; and the next 
moment there came a sort of gurgling noise, as if some fiuid 
were poured out of a narrow-necked bottle. An instant 
after, the first voice he had heard observed, in a pleasant 
and well-satisfied tone, “That’s very good! genuine Nautz, 

I declare.” 

“ Ay, that it is,” answered the second voice : “ the 
stomach requires comfort in such a cold and dismal place 
as this.” 

“ Oh, ’tis nothing when one is used to it,” rejoined the 
first speaker; “but come, we had better do the business. 
There stands the coffin. You bring the mallet, and I will 
take the chisel and bar.” 
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Diggory Falgate did not lito their proceedings nt all, 
tliougdi he would by no mcaus havo objected to a glass of 
cordial Avaiers himself. But they were evidently aDout to 
break open one of the coffins — every word showed it; to 
violate the sanctity of the grave — to {listurb the ashes of 
the dead; and the poor painter had suflicicnt rehueiiient of 
feeling to think that the drinking of intoxicating liqi.ors, 
while so engaged, was an aggravation of their olleiicc. The 
collocation of ‘\gcmiinc Naiitz, I declare,” \uih ^Mbere 
stands the coffin,” shocked and horrified him; and lie paused 
for a moment to consider, feeling as if it would render him 
almost a partaker in the sacrilege if he were to desc- nd into 
the vault. A moment's thought, however, settlciJ lids case 
of conscience; and by the time that he had seirlcd his plan 
he heard a hollow noise, as if seme hard suLsiance had 
struck against an empty chest. 

iv'ow is the time,” he thought; “ they are busy at their 
hellish work.” 

There stood the lantern on the ground beneath ; the men 
were evidently at some small distance. If he could get pos- 
session of the light and shade it, they were at liis mercy; 
and the only dithculty was how to descend the stairs with- 
out calling their attention. Eecollecting, however, that it 
was the invariable practice of ghosts, whatever sounds they 
might produce with any other organs with which they may 
be endowed, to make no noise with their feet, the good 
painter stooped down, took off his shoes, and put them in 
his pockets. Then with a quiet and stealthy step he began 
the descent, totally unperceived by those who w^ere by this 
time l)usily engaged wrenching and tearing some wxll- 
fastened woodwork. 

Stooping down before he quite reached the bottom of the 
steps, ifiggory Falgatc looked into the vault, and imme- 
diately perceived two men, both of them somewhat advanced 
in life — one a thin, tall, puritanical-looking person, dressed 
in black, raising with a chisel and mallet the lid of a cr)ffin 
which stood upon the ground. Forty or fifty oilier coffins, 
some small and narrow, some large, were Avithin the pale 
glim])sc of the lantern, and the painter's imagination filled 
up the dark space which the rays did not reach Avilh similar 
mementoes of mortality. On his left hand, near the foot of 
the si:iirs, w^ere four coffins placed in a row^, with three 
otliers laid crosswise upon them, and all raised two or three 
feet Ifom the floor by trestles. Tliere was a narrow sort of 
lane behind, between them and the damp wall, and taking 
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another step down, he brought himself as far on that side 
as possible. 

Just at that moment one of the men turned a little, so as 
to bring bis profile witliin the painter’s view, and he in- 
stanHy recognised a face that he had seen at the “ Swan” 
Inn in Hull, the day before his expedition with Captain 
Barccolt and Arrah Neil. 

‘‘ I’ll wager any money it is that old villain, Dry, of 
Longsoaken, whom I have heard them talk so rnucli about,” 
thought Falgate ; but he was not suffered to carry his me- 
ditations on that subject farther, for Mr. Dr}'', turning his 
head away again towards his companion, said — 

“ J cannot see; get the lantern.” 

The painter had just time to slip behind the pile of coGins 
he had observed, and to crouch down, before the otiier man, 
after having given another vigorous wrench at the lid, laid 
down the bar he had in his hands and moved towards the 
foot of the stairs. The rustle of the surplice seemed to 
catch his ear, for he stopped for a moment, apparently to 
listen ; but the next instant he advanced again, took up the 
lantern, looked round with a somewhat nervous stare, and 
then returned to Mr. Dry, 

“ Did you not hear a noise?” he asked in a low v^oicc. 

Mr. Dry stopped in his proceedings and evidently trem- 
bled. Their agitation gave courage to tlie painter, and 
creeping on so as to bring himself nearly on a line with 
them, he ventured to utter a low groan. Both the culprits 
started, and gazed around with hair standing on end and 
teeth chattering. 

“ Now’s the time!” thought Falgate, and taking two steps 
farther towards the end of the lane formed by the coffins 
and the wall, he uttered another groan, followed by a shrill 
unearthly shriek, and then started up to his full height, as 
if he were rising from the midst of the pile of mortal dust 
upon his right. The rays fell straight upon the white gar- 
ments and the face of this unexpected apparition, pale and 
worn as he was by fatigue and fear. Struck with terror and 
consternation, theiimbs of the two men at first refused to 
move ; but when they saw this awful figure advancing 
straight towards them with another hollow groan, they both 
darted away, the one crying — 

“Through the church! through the church! It will 
catch } on before you can reach the other door !” and Mr, 
Dry followed at full speed towards the steps by which FaD 
gate had descended. 
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Not liking to be left in the vault in the dark, the painter 
sprang after them with another wild shriek. iTortune fa- 
voured him more than skill; for, just as the fbremost of the 
fugitives was mounting the steps, Mr. Dry seized hold of 
his cloak to stay his trembling limbs ; the other, who was 
the sexton, in the agony of. his terror fancied the ghost had 
caught^him, dropped the lantern and rushed on, his compa- 
nion clinging close to him. Falgate instantly picked up the 
light before it was extinguished, and drew the shade over 
it; and almost at the same moment he heard the door 
above banged to by those he was pursuing, and a bolt 
drawn; for they did not stay to inquire whether spiritual 
beings are to be stopped by material substances or not. 

The painter paused and listened; he heard quick steps 
beating the pavement above, and then a door opening. 
The next instant came a loud shout, and then the report of 
a pistol ; then a shout again, then a momentary silence, and 
lastly the quick galloping of a horse. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Diggory: “they have clearea 
the way for me, and left me master of the tield of battle;” 
and he drew back the blind from the lantern and looked 
about him. 


CHAPTER X3LXI. 


Leaving poor Diggory Falgate to find his way out of the 
vault as best he might, or, if he rather chose to stay there, 
to make what discoveries he could, we must return the 
reader’s good leave to some of the more important perso- 
nages of our tale; premising, however, that although we 
have dwelt thus long upon the adventures of the worthy 
sign-painter, those adventures were by no means without 
their influence upon the fate of the other personages in 
their history. We must also pass over a period of several 
days since last we were at Langley Hall, allowing the 
reader’s imagination to supply the few and quiet changes 
which time had brought about, no event of any consequence 
having taken place in the interim. 

It was a warm and glowing evening, though Autumn 
had spread his brown mantle over the trees; and while 
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fair Arrah Neil and Lady Margaret Langley sat in the old 
lady’s usual drawing-room, with the windows open as in 
midsummer, Annie Walton was seated under a little clump 
of beeches at the back of Langley Hall, the Earl of Bever- 
ley, somewhat recovered from his wound, stretched on the 
dr}^ grass at her feet. 

They were happy enough to enjoy long pauses in con- 
versation; for their mutual love, as the reader has already 
been givrn to uTiderstand, was known and acknowledged 
by eacdi ; and their minds, starting from one common 
])(>inf, would run on in meditation along paths, separate 
indeed, but not far distant, rtkI then, like children })laying 
in a meadow, would return to show each other what flowers 
they had gathered. 

IIow calm and sweet the evening is!” said the earl, 
after one of these breaks. “ One would hardly fancy the 
year so far advanced. I love these summer days in 
autumn, dearest. I'hey often make me look on to after 
years, and think of the tempered joys and tranquil plea- 
sures of old age, calling tip the grand picture of latter life 
left us b}^ a great Homan orator, when the too vivid sun of 
youth and manhood has somewhat sunk in the sky, and we 
nave freshness as well as warmth, though not the fervid 
heat of midsummer.” 

love them too,” answered Miss Walton; ‘'and I 
think that in every season of the year there are days and 
hours of great beauty and grandeur. Thougli I like the 
earl}^ summer best, yet I can admire the clear winter sky, 
and the dazzling expanse of white that robes the whole 
earth as if in ermine, and even the autumnal storm with its 
fierce blast, loaded with sleet, and hail, and withered 
leaves. But I was thinking, Francis, of how peaceful all 
things seem around, and what a horrible and sinful thing 
it is for men to deform the beautiful earth, and disturb the 
quiet of all God’s creation with wild wars and senseless 
contests.” 

‘'A woman’s thought, dear Annie,” replied the earl, 
“and doubtless it is sinful; but, alas! the sin is shared 
amongst so many, that it would in any war be difficult to 
portion it out. ’Tis not alone to be divided amongst those 
who fight or amongst those who lead; it is not to be laid 
at the door of those who first take arms or those who fol- 
low; it is not to be charged to the apparent aggressor: but 
every one who, by folly, weakness, passion, prejudice, or 
hatred, lays the foundation for strife in after years, has a 
share in the crime* Oh! how many ^re the causes of war; 
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Deeds often remote by centuries have their part; and 
always many an act done long before rises up — like an 
acorn buried in the ground and springing up into a tree 
— and is the seed from which after contentions spring. 
Even in this very contest in which we are now engaged, 
though wc may sec and say who is now right and who is 
wrtoig, yet what man can separate the complex threads of 
the tangled skein of the x^^-st, and tell who most contri- 
buted to bring about that state which all wise men must 
regret? Years, long years before this, the foundation W'as 
laid in the tyranny of Henry, in the proud sway of Eliza- 
betli, in the weak despotism of James, in the persecution 
of the Papists of one reigri, in that of the Puritans in 
another; in lavish expenditure, in vicious indulgence, in 
favouritism and minions, in the craving ambition of some 
subjects, in the discontented spirit of others, in the inte- 
rCvSted selfishness, the offended vanity, the mortified pride 
of thousands; in weak yieldiugs to unjust demands, in 
stubborn resistance of just claims, in fond adherence to 
ancient forms, in an insatiate love of novelty and change: 
and all this spread through generations, dear Annie, all of 
which have their part in the result and the responsibility.’’ 

“ Too wide a range, Francis, for my weak mind to take 
in,” replied tne lady; '‘but 1 do know^ it is sad to see a 
land that once seemed hapy)y overspread with raxnrie and 
wrong, and deluged in blood.” 

“To hear no more the church-bells ringing gaily,” said 
the earl with a smile, “ or to see the market and the 
fair deserted. These may indeed seem trivial things; but 
yet they are amongst those that bring home to our hearts 
most closely the disruption of all those ties that bind men 
together in social union.” 

“ But there are in the home of every one more teisrible 
proofs than that of the great evil,” answered Miss Walton. 
“ Never to see a friend, a brother, a father, quit our side 
without the long train of fearful inquiries — When shall I 
see him again? Will it be for ever? How shall we meet, 
and where? Oh, Francis! how many a heart feels this 
like mine throughout the land! Danger, accident, and 
death, at other times dim, distant forms that we hardly 
see, are now become familiar thoughts, the companions of 
every fireside ; and calm security and smiling hope are 
banished afar, as if never to return.” 

“Oh! they will come back, dear Annie,” replied the 
earl. “ This is a world of change. The April day of man’s 
fluctuating passiojis has never cloud or sunshine long. * No 
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sooner does the calm light of peace overspread the sky 
than storms are seen gathering on the horizon; and no 
sooner do war and tumult imitate the tempest in destruc- 
tion and ruin than a glimpse of the blue heaven gleams 
through the shadow, and gives promise of brighter moments 
at another hour.” 

“ But that hour is often a lifetime,” answered the lady. 
*‘We are but at the beginning: shall we ever see the 
close?” 

“Who can say?” rejoined Lord Beverley; “but one 
thing is certain, Annie. We are under God’s my 
beloved. He can lengthen or shorten the time of trial at 
his pleasure; we ourselves, and all the men with whom or 
against whom we may act, art but his instruments. We 
can no more stride beyond the barrier he has fixed than the 
sea can pass the boundary of sands with which he has sur- 
rounded it. Our task is to do that which we conscientiously 
believe it is our duty to him to do in the circuiubtances 
wherein he has placed us; and we may be sure that, how- 
ever much we may be mistaken, if such is our object and 
purpose, the errors of understanding will never be visited 
on our heads as crimes by him who knows the capabilities 
of every creature that he has made, and can judge between 
intention and execution. God punishes sins and not mis- 
takes, dear girl; he tries the heart as well as the actions, 
and holds the balance even between each; and though we 
may sutler in this world for the errors of others or tor our 
own, there is exhaustless compensation in the hand of the 
Almighty for those who seek to do his will, and those who 
wilfully disobey it.” 

“ I have learned a lesson on that score from the dear girl 
within there,” replied Miss Walton; and as she spoke she 
natu?ally turned her eyes to the room where she knew 
Arrah Neil was sitting. “What can be the matter?” she 
continued instantly; “see! Arrah is making eager signs to 
us to come 

The earl rose slowly and with difficulty; and before he 
had advanced more than a step or two with Annie Walton, 
who hastened anxiously to return to the house, Arrah Neil, 
with her sunny brown hair floating wildly about her lace, 
came running out to meet them. 

“Quick, quick, my lord, for pity’s sake!” she cried: 
“ there is a large body of men before the drawbridge. The 
people are holding them in parley; the Lady Margaret says 
she can conceal you from all eyes if you make haste.” She 
spoke with breathless eagerness; and Lord Beverley hur- 
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ried his pace as much as possible, but with perfect calmness, 
turning with a smile to Annie Walton, and saying — 

“Fresh evils of civil war, Annie; but I fear not the 
result.” 

The time occupied in crossing to the house seemed fear- 
fully long to Miss Walton and Arrah Neil; but they found 
Lady Margaret waiting tranquilly enough at the small door 
that led into the meadowy and the old lady’s only words 
were — 

“Follow;” to the earl; and “Wait in the withdrawing- 
room — they will not let them in till I order it,” to her two 
fair guests. Then leading the way with a calm step, she 
conducted Lord Beverley up the same stairs and through 
the same passages which she had followed with her niece 
on the first night of her stay at Langley Hall; but turning 
a little to the right at the door of Annie Walton’s chamber, 
she brought the earl into a small detached room, which 
seemed isolated from every other part of the building. 

“ Here you will be safe,” she said. 

“I think not, dear Lad}^ Margaret,” replied Lord 
Beverley, with a smile at what he thought her want of 
experience in such matters. 

“We will see,” she answered, advancing to the other 
side of the room, where stood a huge antique fireplace, with 
a chimney-piece of rich wrought stone. “No moving 
pictures, no sliding panels here,” said Lady Margaret; “ but 
place your hand upon that pillar, my good lord, and push 
it strongly — more strongly towards the hearth. There,” 
she coruinued, as the whole mass swung back, displaying 
an aperture large enough for a man to pass, but not without 
stooping; “you will find a bolt within which will make it 
as fast as masonry. The stairs lead you into rooms below, 
where no one can come without my leave. You shall be 
supplied with all you want. — ^But, bark! On my life, they 
have let the men in! Quick, my lord, and bolt the door. 
I will send somebody soon ; but I must go down lest those 
girls make some mistake if questioned.” 

Lord Beverley entered at once, and feeling over the face 
of the stone for the bolt, pushed it home, and made the 
whole secure. He then paused and listened, waiting pa- 
tiently for several minutes. At first he could hear no sound 
in the remote and well-covered place where he M^as con- 
cealed; but at length he caught the noise of voices and 
steps running hither and thither in the house. They came 
near, passed away into other chambers on the left, returned, 
sounded in the passage, and then in the ailjoining room. 
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He could perceive that several men entered, exniuliiml the 
wainscot, tried every panel, moved every article of iunii- 
ture, and at length shook the mantel-piece and tin* sto?ie 
pillars on cither side of the chimney; but the bolt held 
close and fast, and the receding steps showed him that these 
unwelcome visiters had turned their course elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXXn. 


Good Lady Margaret Langley had seen troublous days, and 
was well fitted by a strong understanding to deal with them; 
but one of the advantages of misfortune, if I ma}^ use so 
strange a phrase, is, that experience of danger suggests pre~ 
cautions which long prosperity knows not how to lake, even 
in the moment of the greatest need. As soon as she had 
left the Earl of Beverley, instead of going direct to the part 
of the house where she heard the voices of her unwished- 
for visiters, she directed her steps through sundry long and 
intricate passages, which ultimately Jed her to a small door 
communicating with the garden, smiling as she did so at 
distinguishing the fierce growd of her good dog IJasto in the 
hall, and the querulous tone of an old man calling loudly 
for some one to remove the hound, showing apparently that 
some visiting justice was kept at hay by that good sentinel. 
Passing through the garden and round by the path across 
the lawn, Lady Margaret approached the windows of her 
own withdrawing-room, just as a party, consisting of five 
militia-men with the parliamentary justice of ISeverley, 
entered the chamber in haste; and she heard the justice 
demand in a sharp tone, addressing Miss Walton and Arrah 
Neil— 

“ Who are you, young women? What are your names?’' 

The old lady hurried in, to stop anything like an impru- 
dent reply; but she had the satisfaction of hearing her niece 
answer — 

“Nay, sir; methinks it is for us to ask who are you, and 
what brings ^you hither in such rude and intrusive guise.” 

“Well said, my sweet Annie!” thought Lady M.irgaret; 
bu^eiitering quickly she presented nerself before the jus- 
tice, whom she knew, exclaiming — 

“Ha, Master Shortcoatl good morning to ycm. What 
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brings you hither? and who are these men in buff and ban- 
dolier? I am not fond of seeing such in my house. We 
had trouble enough with them or their like, a few nights 
ago.” 

“ Ay, lady, that is what brings us,” replied the justice. 
‘‘ I have orders from Hull to inquire into that affair, and to 
search your house for the bloody-minded malignants here 
concealed, who slaughtered like lambs a number of godly 
men even within sight of your door, and then took refuge 
in Langley Hall. 1 must search, lady — I must search.” 

‘‘ Search, if you will, from the cellars to the garret,” re- 
plied Lady IMargaret ; ‘‘ but the story told me by those who 
did take refuge here was very different, Master Shortcoat. 
They said that, peaceably passing along the country, they 
were attacked by a body of bl()od 3 ’-minded factious villains, 
who slaughtered some of them, and drove the rest in liere, 
where iinding some of their companions waiting for them, 
they issued ibrth again to punish the knaves who had as- 
sailed them.” 

“ It’s all a lie, good woman!” exclaimed an officer of 
militia. “ But who are these girls? for there was a woman 
amongst them.” 

‘‘You are a rude companion, sirrah!” answered Lady 
Margaret. “ These ladies are of ray own family — this one 
my niece. Mistress Anne Walton; and this my cousin, Mis- 
tress Arabella Langley.” 

‘‘Come, come,” said another, interposing; “we are 
wasting time, while perhaps those we seek maybe escaping. 
It is not women we want, but men. Search the house, 
IMaster Justice, with all speed. I will go one way with two 
or three of the men — go you another with the rest.” 

“Stay, stay!” said Justice Shortcoat; “you are too 

? uick : w^e cannot make due inquest if you interrupt us so. 

lady, I require to know who were the persons in your 
house who went forth to assist the malignants on the night 
of Wednesday last.” 

“Why, I have told you already, Master Shortcoat. You 
must be hard of hearing. Did I not say they were friends 
of theirs who were waiting here for them? In these times, 
when subjects are governors and servants masters, how can 
I keep out any one who chooses to come in? That very 
night one of the men swam the moat, and let down the 
drawbridge for himself. How am I to stop such things? 
If I could, I would keep every party out that appeared with 
more than two, be they who they might. I seek but to live 
a peaceable life ; but you, and others like you, break in at 
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all hours, disturbing my quiet. Out upon you all! Search, 
search where you will! You can find nothing here but 
myself and iny own people.” 

‘‘ Well, we will search, lady,” replied the officer of militia 
who had spoken before. “Come, worshioful Master Short- 
coat — let us not waste more time and seizing him by the 
arm, he dragged rather than led him away. 

The moment he was gone, Lady Margaret whispered in 
Annie Walton’s ear, “ Quick, Annie ! run to the room where 
all the maidens sit, and tell them, if asked what mean the 
clothes in the earl’s chamber and the blood upon them, to 
say that they are those of one who was killed the other 
night, and that the body was carried away by his comrades. 
I will go to the men’s hall and to the kitchen, and do the 
same. You hear, sweet Arrah? such must be our tale;” 
and away the old lady went. But she found the task of 
communicating this hint somewhat more difficult than she 
had expected, for the hall was half full of the parliamentary 
militia, and she had to send her servants to different parts 
of the house, one upon one pretence, and another upon an- 
other, before she could find the opportunity of speaking 
with them in private. 

In the mean \^ile she heard with a smile the feet of the 
justice and his companions running through all the rooms 
and passages of this wide, rambling pile of building, except 
those wffiich, separated from the rest by stone partitions, and 
forming a sort of house within the house, could only be dis- 
covered either by one already acquainted with some of the 
several entrances, or by the line and rule of the architect. 
She had just done instructing her servants, not having omit- 
ted, as she thought, one of the household, when feet were 
heard descending the principal stairs, and the perquisitions 
were commenced in that wing of the hall in wljicli the room 
inhabited by the Earl of Beverley was situated. 

In a few minutes the justice and one of the militia-men 
returned, carrying a cloak and a heavy riding- boot, and de- 
niUi)ding with a triumphant laugh, “Where is he to whom 
these belong?” 

“In the grave, probably,” replied Lady Margaret, with 
perfect composure. “ If you are authorized to take posses- 
sion of dead men’s property, you may keep them ; and in- 
deed you have a better right to them than I have, for your 
people shot him, so that you have only to divide the spoil.” 

“Do you mean to say, Lady Margaret, that the man is 
dead?” asked Justice Shortcoat, with a look of some sur- 
prise and consternat 
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All tlie bettor if lie be,” exclaimed the officer of militia; 

’tis but one malignant the less in the world. But let U8 
bear more, ivorshipful Master Shortcoat. I don't bclicA^'e 
this story. Let us have in the servants one by one 

‘‘ Ay, one by one,” said the justice, who was one of the 
men wiio may be called Echoes, and who repeat other men’s 
ideas in a very self-satisfied tone. You see about it, sir, 
and ensure that there be no collusion.” 

The whole matter w^as soon arranged; and Lady Margaret, 
taking her wonted chair, drew an embroidery-frame towards 
her, through which she passed the needle to and fro with 
the utmost calmness, while sweet Annie AValton sat with a 
beating heart beside Arrah Keil, who, with the tranquil for- 
titude that had now come over her, watched the proceedings 
of the intruders as if she had been a mere spectator. The 
magistrate placed himself pompously at the table in the 
midst ; the officer, who had now been joined by two com- 
panions wdtli various other articles from the earl’s chamber, 
stood at IVIaster Shortcoat’s right hand to prompt him; and 
then the servants were called in singly, and asked to whom 
the clothes belonged which had been found. 

‘‘ To the gentleman who was killed,” replied the man, 
William, who was first examined. 

“And wffiere is- the corpse?” demanded the officer of 
militia. 

“I do not know,” replied the servant; “they took it 
away wdth them.” 

“ Was he killed at once, or did he die here?” asked the 
officer 

“ He lingered a little, I believe,” answered William. 

The justice looked at the officer, and the latter said, “You 
may go; see him through the hall, Watson.” 

Another and another servant was called, and all gave the 
same answers till they came to the maids, who had not been 
so well or fully instructed by fair Annie Walton as the men 
had been by her aunt. Their first reply, indeed, was the 
same — that he was dead; but when they were interrogated 
as to the time of his death, they hesitated and stumbled a 
little; but they were generally girls of good sense, and 
contrived to get out of the scrape by saying that they did 
not know, as they had not seen him till he was dead; and 
all agreed that the corpse had been taken away. 

At length, however, at the last, appeared the scullion; 
and Lady Margaret’s face for the first time showed some 
anxiety, as the girl had not been in the kitchen when she 
visited it, and, to say truth, had been hearing some sweet 
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words from a soldier in the court. When the usual first 
question was asked her, namely, whom the clothes belonged 
to, she replied — 

‘‘To the gentleman who was brought in wounded.” 

“ And who died shortly after,” said Lady Margaret, fixing 
her eyes upon her. 

“I>o not venture to prompt her, lady,” said the officer, 
turning sternly towards her, “ Speak, girl, and lell truth. 
Did he die?” 

“ I never heard as he died,” answ^ered the scullion. 

“Do you know where he is now?” asked tlie jusiice. 

“ No, that I don’t,” replied the girl. “ I have not seen 
him to-day.” 

Both judge and officer gazed at her with a frowning brow, 
and demanded, one after the otlier — 

“Did you sec him yesterday?” 

Poor Annie Walton’s heart flattered as if it would have 
broken through her side; but the girl, after a niomeut’s 
consideration, replied, somewhat confusedly — 

“ I don’t know as I did.” 

“ Then, when did you see him last?” inquired the militia- 
man. 

“I can’t tell,” answered the scullion. “I don’t justly 
know. I saw him the night he was brought in, for the iiien 
laid him down on the floor there, and I saw him through 
the door chink, just where Basto is lying.” 

She pointed to the dog as she spoke, and he, with whom 
she was by no means a favourite, started up with a sharp 
growl and rushed towards her. He was checked by his 
mistress’s voice, however; but the girl, uttering a terrified 
shriek, ran out of the room, and the officers with the justice 
laid their heads together over the table, conversing for some 
minutes in a low tone. 

At length the worshipful magistrate raised his eyes, and 
turning to Lady Margaret he said — 

“Madam, it is clear that this is a very dark and mysterious 
affair; and any one can see with half an eye that }’ou have 
given shelter and comfort to notorious malign ants. It is, 
therefore, my unpleasant duty to quarter upon you a guard 
of twenty men, under this worshipful genlleman, who will 
take what means lie may tliink proper for discovering the 
dark practices which clearly have occurred here.” 

“ In this dark clear case, sir,” replied Lady Margaret, 
with a stiff and haught}'' air, “will it not oe better to furnish 
them with a general warrant? Its having been pronounced 
illegal will be no obstacle with those who set all law at 
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defiance. As to quartering those men upon a widow lady^ 
I care little about it, so that I do not see them. Kce]) them 
away from llie apartments of my faTiii])^ and you may put 
them where you like. IT tliey come near me, I will drive 
them forth with that feather broom. Away with you all, 
and keep out of my sight, wheresoever you bestow your- 
selves. Or do you iiuend to si)oii the Egyptians, and take 
my beef ruul beer, or my goods and chattels?” 

“Til egii you are uncivil to us, lady,” said the officer, 
who, perfiaps, thought that the comfort of his quarters 
might depend upon fair words, “we do not intend to be 
uncivil tv) 3 oil. VVe will give you no trouble so long as you 
and y(Mir people com [)ort yourselves properly; and in the 
trust that you will do so, 1 shall now retire, and fix the 
rooms for my men as I sliall judge expedient, of course 
not inierfering with your accommodation. Come, Master 
Short <a)at.” 

“Stay, sir!” said Lady Margaret. “Y6u speak well. 
Perhaps I was too warm; but all these intrusions into a 
peacealde household do heat one. I will see that you have 
all that you want and can desire; I wish to show you no 
inhospitality,” and she bowed with graceful dignity as the 
Roundhead party retired. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


XiGiiT had succeeded to day, and that day had been an 
uneasy one; for during tile hours of light that remained 
afrer the ])arlianientary militia had taken possessiem of 
Langley Hall, Lady Margaret had in vain endeavoured to 
find some opportunity of opening one of the several doors 
which ij^d into the private rooms and passages of the house. 
Wlier^illlir she went she foiiiid one or other of the soldiers 
on thej|vat(j^, and she became alarmed lest the want of 
necessary fodd should, iu the carl’s weakened state, prove 
delrimeutal to his health. 

Mi s W alton said nothing; but her beautiful eyes were 
so full of anxious thought, that whenever they turned upon 
her aunt, the good old lady felt her heart ache for the 
})aiiiful apprehensions which she knew were m her fair 
niece’s bosom; and as the shades of evening fell, she rang 
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for her servant William, and asked him several questions 
in a low tone. What his answers were, neither Annie 
Walton nor Arrah Neil could hear for some time; but at 
length, in reply to some injunction of his mistress, he said 
aloud, 1 will try, my lady; but I do not think it will do. 
He is a sad, sober man, and when thej^ wxre eating, shortly 
after they came, he wmuld drink little or nothing.” 

“ AVell, give him my message,” said Lady Margaret, 
“ and if he will not drink, we must find another means. 
"Warn all the tenants, William, to-morrow early, that they 
may be wanted; but now go, and see the wine be the best 
in the cellar.” 

The man retired, but in a few minutes after he opened 
the door again, announcing Captain Hargood, and the com- 
mander of the small force left at the Hail made his appear- 
ance with a ceremonious bow. 

‘‘Madam, he said, “I hope you do not put jmurself to 
inconvenience or restraint to ask a stranger to your table 
who is here against your will, and in some degree against 
his own.” 

“Not in the least, Captain Hargood,” answered Lady 
Margaret; “ I alwaj^s have loved and esteemed brave men, 
whatever be their party; and though, in all that is justifi- 
able, I would never scruple to oppose to the death an 
enem}'', yet where we are not antagonists I wmuld always 
wish to show courtesy and forget enmity.” 

“I hope, madam, you will not consider me as an enemy,” 
replied the officer. 

“ Whoever keeps forcible possession of my fortress,” said 
the old lady, witli a smile, “must be so for the time; but 
let us not speak of unpleasant things — supper must be 
served,” and advancing unembq,rrassed, she rested her hand 
upon the arm of her unwelcome guest, and led the way 
with him to the hall. 

But the stout Roundhead was not one to lose his active 
watchfulness by indulging in the pleasures of the table. 
The wine was excellent, and the servants were always ready 
to fill for him; but he drank sparingly, and Lady Margaret 
did not venture to press him, lest her purpose should be- 
come apparent, and lead to suspicions beyond. 

After partaking lightly of the wine, she rose, and with 
her two fair companions retired, leaving him with the 
potent beverage still on the board, in the hope that he 
might indulge more freely when he was alone. As soon as 
they were in the withdrawing-room, she explained to Annie 
Walton and Arrah Neil, in low but earnest tones, the exact 
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position of the room in which was the entrance to the secret 
passage which she had opened for Lord Beverley, and the 
means of making him hear and withdraw the bolt. 

I will send up a basket of food and wine to your cham- 
ber, Annie,” she said; ‘‘and as soon as all seems quiet in 
the house, you and our dear Arrah go, by the moonlight if 
you can, to that place, and try to gain admission. If you 
should fail, or if you should find any one on the w^atch, 
come down to me. They have so scattered their men 
about, that it is well-nigh hopeless before they go to sleep. 
It would almost seem that they knew whereabouts the 
doors lie. There is one means, indeed, and that must 
be taken if all others fail; yet I would fain shrink from it.’* 

“What means is that, dear aunt?” asked Annie Walton. 

But the old lady replied that it mattered not; and shortly 
after they separated, and the two fair girls retired to their 
chamber. Miss Walton’s maids were there ready to aid her 
in undressing; and though Annie and her friend had much 
to say to each other, all private conversation was stayed for 
the time. Shortly after Lady Margaret’s chief woman ap- 
peared with a covered basket, set it down, and retired with- 
out saying a word; and in a few minutes more Annie sent 
her maidens to bed, saying that she would sit up for a while, 
and adding, “ Leave me a lamp on that table.” 

But, now that they had the opportunity of speaking more 
freely, Arrah Neil and her noble friend could but poorly 
take advantage of it, so eager were they to watch for the 
diminution of all sounds in the hall. They did speak, in- 
deed, w'ords of kindly comfort and support; and manifold 
dreamy reasonings took place on all the events of the day, 
and their probable consequences; but still they interrupted 
their speech continually to listen, till all at length seemed 
profoundly still, and Arrah whispered — 

“ Now I think we may go.” 

“ Yet but a moment or two, dear Arrah,” replied Miss 
Walton, “ Let them be sound asleep.” 

In deep silence they remained for about a quarter of an 
hour, but then Annie herself rose and proposed to go. 

“I am grown such a coward, Arrah,” she said, “that I 
would fain perforin this task speedily, and fain escape it 
too.” 

“ ’Tis the desire to do it,” answered her fair companion, 
“that creates the fear of failing. But let me go, Aunie, if 
you dread it so much.” 

“Nay, nay! No hand but mine, for worlds!” exclaimed 
the young “But come, I am ready; let us go.” 

s 
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Slowly and quietly opening the door, they issued fort]| 
into the passages, and, remembering as well as they could 
Lady Margaret’s direction, were making their way towards 
the room to which she had led the earl, when suddenly, out 
of a neighbouring chamber, walked the officer of militia, 
and stood confronting them in the midst of the passage. 
Annie Walton trembled, and caught poor Arrah’s arm to 
stop her; but her fair companion was more self-possessed, 
and whispering, “Come on; show no fear!” she advanced 
straight towards the officer, saying aloud — 

“ Will you have the kindness, sir, to accompany us to the 
door of Lady ^Margaret’s chamber? We are afraid of meet- 
ing some of your men, who might be uncivil.” 

“ Do you not think that Lady Margaret may be asleep by 
this time?” asked the officer, with a doubtful smile. 

“Oh, dear, no!” replied Annie Walton, who had gained 
courage from her fair companion’s presence of mind. “She 
never goes to bed till one or two. Perhaps we may even 
find her in the withdrawing-room.” 

“ I think not,” said the officer; “but we can easily see.” 
And thus speaking, he led the way down, having made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the ordinary passages of 
the house. 

The door of the usual sitting-room was ajar, a light was 
within, and the officer put in his head. Instantly perceiving 
Lady Margaret Langley seated reading, and recollecting 
her threatened vengeance if any one of his band approached 
her apartments, he said, “I have escorted these two young 
ladies hither, inadan:, as they were afraid to come alone.” 

“I tliank you, sir,” replied the old lady, laying down the 
book. “Down, Basto! down! Come hither, Annie. Close 
the door, my sweet Arrah. I thank you, sir. (Jood night. 
They are foolish, frightened girls; but I will see them back 
when we have done our evening duties.” 

The per ’ ' .:t tranquillity of the old lady’s manner removed 
the sus})ioion which Captain Ilargood had certainly enter- 
tained ; and closing the door, he retired to the room he had 
chosen for himself. 

As soon as he was gone, Lady Margaret said, in a low 
tone, “So you were stopped, 1 suppose, by that rascal?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Annie Walton: “we had scarce 
taken twenty paces when he met us, and I was fool enough 
to lose all judgment; but this dear girl saved us both.” 

“Well,” rejoined Lady JMargaret, “there is but one 
means, then. I am wxak, girls — very weak — or I would 
not have kept the good earl so long in darkness and in 
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hunger for my own foolish thoughts. Come with me;’’ 
and, opening the door which led from the right-hand side 
of the withdrawing-room to her own chamber, slie went in, 
closing it again when they had both passed, and fastening it 
with a bolt. She then paused for a moment in the midst, 
gazing down upon the floor with a loo’ of deep sadness, ahd 
then approached a large closet, which she opened. It w^ 
full of shelves; but, putting her hand upon one of theim 
Lady Margaret drew it forth, laid it down beside her, ana 
pushed hard against the one below. It instantly receded 
with the whole back of the closet, showing the entrance to 
a room beyond. 

“See, Imt say nothing,” whispered the old lady; and 
while Annie Walton followed with the lamp, she entered 
before them. 

It was a small room, fitted up somewhat like a chapel, 
but hung with tapestry. At the farther end was actable or 
altar, covered with a linen cloth yellow with age, and 
having beneath what Annie Walton imagined to be the 
chalice and plate of the communion. Above, however, 
hung the picture of a very young woman, whose sweet and 
radiant look, yet tender and mournful eyes, miglit well have 
accorded with a representation of the Blessed Virgin; but 
the figure was dressed in the fashion of no very remote 
time ; and as soon as Lady Margaret raised her eyes to it, 
the tears rose in them, and tottering to one of the large 
crimson chairs that were ranged along the side, she sank 
into it ami bent her head in silence. 

Annie V/altoii and Arrah Neil stood and gazed upon the 
picture as if they were both fascinated, but neither spoke ; 
and at length l^ady Margaret rose again, saying abruptly, 
“I am a foul, and will be so no more. This is the cliaiuber 
of retribution, iny sweet Arrah,” she continued, approach- 
ing the two fair girls, and taking the lamp out of the hand 
of Miss Walton. “Here for many a year I and one now 
gone wept and prayed for forgiveness;” and, holding up the 
lamp towards the picture, she gazed at it with a mournful 
look. Then, laying her hand upon the edge of the cloth 
which covered the table, she seemed about to withdraw it, 
but paused, and her face became almost livid with emotion. 

will do it!’ she said at length; “I will do it — but say 
nothing — ask no question — ^utter not a word!” 

As she spoke, she cast back the cloth; and lying on the 
table, which was covered with crimson velvet, appeared a 
pale and gory human head, severed at the neck. The face 
was turned up, the eyes were closed, the me ith was partly 
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open, and the fine white teeth were shown. Though pale 
as asiies, the tracts of great beauty remained in the fincly- 
chiseiled features: the curling lip, covered with the dark 
moustache ; the wide, expansive brow, the high forehead, 
the blue tinge of the eyes shining through the dark-fringed 
lids — all showed that in life it must have been the lace of as 
handsome a man as ever had been seen, but over all was 
the grey shade of death. 

Annie Walton started back in terror; but Lady Margaret 
turned to her sternly and sadly, saying, Foolish girl! it is 
but wax. For you it has none of those memories that give 
it life for me. There — you have seen enough !” and she 
drew the cloth back again over that sad memento. Then, 
gassing for a moment again at the picture, the old lady set 
the lamp down upon the table; and casting her arms round 
the fair neck of Arrah Neil, she leaned her eyes upon her 
shoulder and wept bitterly. 

Annie Walton would not intrude upon her aunt’s grief, 
either by asking any questions or by calling to her remem- 
brance the situation of the Earl of Beverley, although, as 
soon as the first impression of the extraordinary spectacle 
which had been presented to her had passed away, the state 
in which her lover had been ^o 1 >ng kept naturally occurred 
to her mind. But Lady Margaret, herself a woman of 
strong and vigorous character, though somewhat eccentric 
in her habits of thought, soon roused herself, and starting 
tip she wiped the tears from her eyes, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is 
not all folly, my child ; but yet any grief, if it prevent us 
from doing our duty, is a weakness and a wrong. Come, 
we will soon find the earl.’^ 

Miss Walton took up the basket; and Lady Margaret, 
with the light, approached a door on the other side of the 
room which led to a narrow and very steep staircase ; but 
Arrah Neil paused till the light was nearly gone, to gaze 
at the picture, and when she at length followed, her eyes too 
were running over with bright drops. A long passage at 
the top of the stairs conducted them to a door, which Lady 
Margaret gently opened, exposing a room within, furnished 
with a chair, a bed, and a small table, by which the earl 
was sitting, his head resting on his hand. 

As may readily be supposed, he was well pleased to see 
his visiters; lor long solitude in darkness and uncertainty, 
without occupation, will have a depressing effect upon the 
firmest heart and best regulated mind. The cause of their 
long absence was soon explained; and, the acceptable stores 
which they brought being taken from the basket and de<- 
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posited on the table, though Annie Walton would fain have 
remained some time to console her lover in his imprison* 
ment, he too strongly felt tlic danger of her so doing to 
permit it ; and, only petitioning that when any one returned 
some boolvs might be added to bis store, to while away the 
hours of solitude, he saw^ them depart, though not wiiliout 
a sigh. No interruption took place on the return of the 
two young ladies to their room, and the night passed over 
Vvithout any other event deserving of notice. 


CHAPTEE XXXIV* 


The household of Lady Margaret Langley was increased,- 
during the day following the adventures related in the last 
two chapters, by the return of two stout servants, whom 
she had sent upon varioxis errands to a considerable dis- 
tance from Langley Hall ; and in tbe evening the sicw’ard 
and Lis man came back, as they termed it — though, in 
truth, they both ordinarily lived in a house and cottage 
about tw o miles — to the dwelling of the good lad3^ The 
hind, loo, arrived, and took up his lodging in the house ; 
and the shrewd servant, William, was busy amongst the 
fiirmers and tenants, talking wnth one, whispering w ith an- 
other, winking at a third. Langley Hall in truth became 
quite a gay place ; for, in addition to the militia-men from 
Beverley, every morning saw^ five or six good yeomen, 
Bomciimes eight or nine, attending Lady Margaret's ordera* 
and directions about farming matters. Captain Hargood 
felt soniew hat uneasy ; for these visiters, all stout men and 
generally armed, became so numerous that he saw it was 
not at ail unlikely that in process of time ho. might be out- 
numbered in the Hall. He perceived that, should such bo 
the case, at any unexpected moment lie might easily bo 
overpowered, if the disposition whirli he had at first made 
of his men continued ; for, scattered over that large, riim- 
bling mansion, in order to watch what w^as taking place in 
every part at once, there were not to be found more than 
two or Jircc of the militia together at any one given point ; 
and it was by no means an easy or rapid process to gather 
them from their several c|uartcrs into one body j for the 
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stairs and passages, the rooms and ante-rooms, the lobbies 
and galleries, the halls and corridors, were so intricate and 
in such number, that it was a good half-hour’s march from 
one end of the house to the other ; and the shutting of a 
door or barricading of a passage might in a moment isolate 
anyone party from the rest. He could not help fancying, 
too, that Lady Margaret felt the advantage of her position, 
and that there was something more than chance in this in- 
flux of tenantry; and thus the feeling of security with 
which he had taken possession of Langley Hall soon dis- 
appeared, and he became very uneasy indeed. 

In after periods of the civil war, when the bold and 
decided tone of the parliament had spread to the whole 
party, and the simple justice or petty commissioner, know- 
ing that any violence against a malignant would receive 
countenance and apphmse from those who had the power 
of the state in their hands, ventured every excess against 
their enemies, Captain Hargood would have overcome the 
difliculty at once by marching off Lady Margaret and the 
principal members of her household to Beverley or Hull. 
But the Itoinidhead party, in remote provinces, had not 
yet acquired full confidence either in its strength or in its 
leaders; and steps afterwards taken as a matter of course 
were row not even thought of. His only resource, tlicrc- 
fore, was to reinforce his nunibcrs, if possible, and to make 
such changes in the disposirion of his men in the mean 
while as would guard against surprise. 

During the hours, then, at which the hall was thronged 
with the tenants and fanners, he gathered his men together 
into one part of the house, and there kept them till he 
found that the 'visiters w^ho alarmed him were departing. 
But this was all that Lady Margaret desired; and, the un- 
pleasant espial being removed from about nine in the morn- 
ing till about one o’clock, ample time was afforded for very 
easy communication with the Earl of Beverley, both to 
cheer hi!,’- by the society of his friends and supply him with 
all that might be necessary to his comfort. 

As only one of the party could venture to be absent at a 
time, it may easily be supposed that Annie Walton was the 
person most frequently fixed upon, as she was ccrtainlj^ the 
one best fitted to console the weary hours of the earl in 
the strange sort of captivity to which he was reduced; and 
many and many a happy hour, during the next four days, 
did the two lovers spend together. 

Of the present they hail but little to say. No news 
of any importance reached the Hall, and the brief laugh 
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excited by the success of Lady Margaret’s stratagem for 
driving the militia-men into one particular portion of the 
house soon passed away. It was upon the past and upon 
the future, then, that their thoughts and conversation prin- 
cipall}^ turned; but, though the mind of Annie AValton 
certainly rested more often and more anxiously upon the 
coming years than upon the past, yet the apprehensions 
that she entertained regarding them, the too intense in- 
terest they excited, and the agitation which the contempla- 
tion of all that might take place produced, naturally led her 
to seek relief in the softened influences of the y)ast; and 
she would willingly dwell with her lover upon all the thou- 
sand little events of early days, showing him, without re- 
serve, all the secrets of her own pure and guileless hearty 
and seeking playfully and yet eagerly to discover those of 
his. 

Nor did he much strive to conceal them, although there 
were, of course, some things that he would not say; but 
whenever he saw that she was deeply interested, and that 
mystery n.igbt create doubts injurious to her peace, he was 
as frank and free as she was: sf)orting, perhaps, a little with 
her curiosity, but always satisfying it in the end. He did 
not, indeed, amuse himself or her, to use the words of a 
sweet old song that one time cheered my infancy, by 

Tales telling of lores long ago, 

although she was curious to know whether the heart, "the 
possession of which she so much vylued, had never been 
given to auy but herself ; and indeed could hardly believe 
that, a.Tr.oiigst all the scenes through wdiich he bad passed, 
amongst the fiiir and beautiful with whom he had mingled, 
and in all the varying events in which he had taken a part, 
some one had not been found to love and be beloved, by 
otje whom she felt it difficult to imagine any woman could 
behold without feeling the same sensation towards him that 
she exj)crienced herself. 

At first, indeed, she did not venture to question, but 
merely suggested with playful smiles the conlession which 
she strove to extort. Then, when he spoke of beautiful 
scenes in other lands, or of bright and happy moments in for- 
mer days, she would laugh, and ask whether there h^d not 
been some one near to give light to the light and add sweet 
to the sweetness; and he would reply sportively,, “ Oh I a 
multitude, dear Annie 1 I can assure you that in those days 
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every woman was fair to my young eyes, and every smiling 
jest was full of wit.” 

But when she pressed him closer still, and inquired whe- 
ther, amongst the many, there had not been one brighter 
than them all, who had found means to eclipse the loveli- 
ness around and make herself the beloved, the earl would 
draw her closer to him, and, gazing on the lids of her down- 
cast eyes, would answer, Nay, Annie, but I must have 
your confession first. Have you never loved before? Has 
no one, ere I knew you, brushed off with a touch the bloom 
of that dear heart before it was ripe for me?” 

‘‘Never, never!” she cried. “Never, Francis I I have 
had no one to love. Little as I have seen of the world, few 
as were those who have frequented our house since I was a 
mere girl, it was not likely that I should meet with any who 
should either care to make themselves agreeable to me or 
have the power of doing so. I can assure you that, had it 
not been for my brother Charles, till I met with you I 
should have thought men very dull things indeed. AVe had, 
it is true, more than once, a crowd of roystering Cavaliers, 
and, more frequently still, half-a-dozen prim Puritans, 
staying in the house or in the neighbourhood; but the first 
were all too gay for me, the others all too sad ; the one set 
too fond of their fine clothes and their fine horses, the others 
too fond of their own selves, for them to care for me or I to 
care for them. One man, indeed, asked my father for my 
hand when I was a girl of fifteen; but my father saved me 
the trouble of saying 7io, by valuing me at too high a price 
to part with me. But with you, Francis, it is very diffe- 
rent : you have mingled with the bright dames of France 
and the beautiful ones of Italy and Spain; and I cannot 
even hope that you should have escaped heart-whole, to lay 
your first affections at the feet of poor Annie Walton, a 
country girl, well-nigh ignorant of courts, and of all the 
graces that you must have seen elsewhere.” 

“ I have seen none like her, Annie,” said Lord Beverley, 
in a tone of deep earnestness; “ and I will tell you in truth 
and sincerity, I never loved till I did see her. I may have 
admired; 1 may have been pleased; but there have been 
things in my fate and history which came dimly between me 
and all others, like those glasses which star-gazers use to 
look upon the sun without having their eyes dazzled; and 
even, dearest Annie, when that thick veil was over me the 
most, I was still the gayest, jesting with the light, laughing 
with the gay, and draining the bowl of pleasure to the 
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dregs, even wlien tlic draught was most tasteless to my 
lips/* 

“Indeed!** said Annie Walton, gravely j ‘‘that seems 
strange to me.” 

“ And yet it is true,” replied the earl : “ nay, more — it is 
common, Annie. Every man has his own secrets in his 
heart, and each his own way of hiding them — one in a dark, 
gloomy pall, one in a gay and glittering veil; and the latter 
was my case, sweet one. But perchance you have never 
heard the tale of what happened to my house in okler times. 
My mother’s brother was an Irish lord of a high and noble 
nature — wild, daring, and somewhat rash. For some poor 
and trifling fault he was pursued, unjustly, I believe — at all 
events, with unjust severity — ^in courts he did not recog- 
nise, to the confiscation of his property. He laughed such 
laws to scorn, however, defied them to take him from his 
mountain -holds, and added attainture to the judgment 
against him; but he had strong enemies even in his native 
country. Troops were led up through passes that he thowght 
secure, by men who knew them but too w^ell. His castle — 
for it was a house well fortified — was attacked and stormed, 
he being absent from it at the time; and my poor sister, a 
young child I loved mOsSt dearly, then but waiting for an 
opportunity of returning to her own home, perished in the 
flames, for they burned his dwelling to the ground. He 
himself was taken on his return, and, with indecent haste 
and many illegal circumstances, was condemned and exe- 
cuted.” 

“ Good heaven!” cried Annie Walton, a wild fancy sud- 
denly presenting itself to her mind. “Can it be that Arrab 
Neil is your sister? There are several strange things re- 
garding her, and I may tell you she is not what she seems.” 

“No,” answered Lord Beverley; “oh, no, my beloved! 
that could not be. My sister would now be seven or eight 
years older than poor Arrah, and, besides, the body was not 
BO disfigured that it could not be recognised. She died 
beyond all doubt. In grief and indignation my father and 
my mother appealed to the king of England, strove to re- 
move my uncle’s trial to some more fit and competent tri- 
bunal before his sentence was pronounced, showed the 
evident illegality of many of the proceedings against him, 
petitioned, prayed — in vain. He died as I have said, and 
then to remonstrances they added complaints and reproaches, 
withdrew from the court, and uttered words which were 
construed into high offences; fines and punishments fol- 
lowed upon those whose hands had aided to uphold the 
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monarcu , and in bitter disgust at man’s ingratitude, in ab- 
horrence of his falsehood and indignation at his injustice, I 
quitted England, wandering over many distant lands, and 
resolving never to return. I sought forgetfulness, Annie; 
I sought pleasure, amusement — anything Avhicli, if it could 
not take the thorn out of my heart, might at least assuage 
the ])ain. — But, hark! there is the signal that you must 
return,” and with one brief caress they parted. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Annie Wai.ton, on her return to Lady Margaret’s sitting- 
room, accompanied by Arrah Neil, who had given the 
signal agreed upon as a notification that longer stay would 
be dangerous, found her good aunt seated, her head leaning 
on her hand, listening to some intelligence brought by her 
faithful servant William, who stood before her, witli his 
usual well-satisfied and shrewd look, detailing a valuable 
discovery which he had just made. 

“It is indeed so, my lady,” he said: “they have cor- 
rupted her, there can be no doubt. Give me a Puritan for 
ploughing with the heifer. I saw the fellow Jones and the 
girl, with their two heads near together, in the court; and 
as I was close to the casement and the casement was open, 
I drew up against the wall, saying to myself, traitors make 
eavea-droi)pers.” 

“What did they say? what did they say?” demanded 
Lady Margaret. “We must come to a quick decision, 
William.” 

“ Wh)?', all I heard, my lady, was, that the trullion said 
to the Roundhead, ‘It is quite sure, for I saw her go in 
myself, and when she had been there for two or three 
minutes I Vv^alked in too, just as if I was going to look for 
something. There’s no other way out of the room to be 
seen, and yet she was not there. She didn’t come out for an 
hour either, for I watched.’ Then the man answered, 
^Well, we must wait till to-morrow, when the reinforce- 
ments are coming up from Beverley. We shall be enough 
then to overpower all resistance.’ ” 

“Said he so? said he so?” cried Lady Margaret, with a 
thoughtful air. “We must contrive means to frustrate 
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them. Quick, William!” she continued after a moment’s 
meditation; ‘‘ go and keep the people here. Tell the far- 
mers I will give them a supper; and if you can, contrive 
to get more to come up. Then let some one go out and 
gather news in the country; see what’s the truth of this 
report that came last night, of troops marching, and who 
they are.” 

The man hastened away to obey her orders, and Miss 
Walton gazed anxiously in her aunt’s face, inquiring — 

Do you think they have discovered him?” 

“ Tljey have discovered something, Annie — that is clear,” 
replied Lady Margaret, ‘^and enough to lead them to more; 
but tliey shall not have him notwithstanding, even if we 
should fight for it. I know the house better than they do, 
and could lead them into many a pretty trap if I liked it. 
We can get fifteen or sixteen men together, and then they 
are but twenty. Then there’s Basto; he’s worth three 
Roundheads at any time, though he’s but an old dog — and 
all the women besides. Why, you would fight for this good 
earl — wouldn’t you, Annie, my love? — else you are not fit 
for a soldier’s bride. On my life, I should like to see you 
in a ])air of jack-boots!” and the old lady laughed gaily 
enough, to cheer her fair niece, whose heart was more 
easily alarmed than her own. 

“ Ck)uld he not escape in the night, dear Lady Margaret?” 
said Arrali Neil. ‘‘I went to walk out by*>the moonlight 
last night, and no one noticed me.” 

“Because you are a woman, dear child,” answered Lady 
Margaret. “He must have a horse, too, for, though his 
wound is well enough now, he could not walk far. How- 
ever, it must be thought of if other things should fail. But 
we must go and hold counsel with this good lord. Well, 
William, what more?” 

“ Why, only, my lady, I have been asking Farmer 
Hcathcotc about the troops moving, and he says he is sure 
of it; he saw the men himself. They seem to be Cavaliers, 
too, and a good troop of them; but that was yesterday 
evening, and they were then ten miles off.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” replied his lady; “for, if we could 
have given them notice, we might have had help, and it 
would have been some satisfaction to enclose these rat- 
catchers in their own trap. However, you go now and 
watch Madam Maud for the next two hours; never take 
your eye off‘ her, and be sure she does not come into this 
part of the house. You two girls stay here — I will be back 
presently;” and thus saying she retired to her own cham- 
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ber, sought the private passage into the apartments where 
the earl was concealed, and, passing with a grave look 
through that which she called the ^‘chamber of atone- 
ment,” threaded a long and narrow corridor constructed in 
the wall of the building, and mounted a staircase of no 
greater width, which led to the sleeping-roorn of Lord 
Beverley, where she found him reading one of the books 
with which she had taken care to supply him. 

^‘Well, my dear lord,” she said, ‘"they have found us 
out, 1 fear.” 

‘‘Indeed, Lady Margaret!” replied the earl calmly; 
“then 1 suppose the sooner I quit my present quarters the 
better.” 

“1 don’t think so, my lord,” replied the old lady: “I am 
not sure that it will not be wise to have a struggle for it, 
and that ver}' speedily. We have got fifteen stout men in 
the house, and you make sixteen. They with their captain 
are twenty-one. I have a good store of arms here, too, 
and I could bring the people round, or part of them, 
through these passages to fall upon them in the rear, while 
the others attacked them in the front.” 

“No, no, my dear lady,” replied the earl, smiling; “that 
must not be done on any account. In the first place, we 
might lose the day, and then you and yours, and all that is 
most dear to me on earth, would be exposed to violence of 
which I dare not think. The fire of musketry, too, in such 
a house as this, might lead to terrible disasters; and, be- 
sides, whatever were the result, unless Hull fall and the 
king can hold this part of Yorkshire, you would be obliged 
to fly from your own dvvelling, and give it up as a prey to 
the parliamentary soldiery. It must not he thought of. If 
you can hut keep these men from pushing their discoveries 
farther till nightfall, and get me out by the most private 
waj^, 1 will go and take my chance alone. It is the only 
course, depend upon it.” 

“ Oh ! we will keep them at bay,” replied Lady Margaret. 
“They have been quaking for their lives the last three days, 
and, while my stout yeomen remain in the house, dare not 
stir one from another for fear of being taken unawares. I 
have ordered my men to remain all day, and have promised 
them supper at nightfall; so we are secure till then, and in 
the mean while you may rest safe; for, sooner than they 
should break in here, I will burn the house about their 
cars. If you are resolved to go ” 

“Quite,” replied the earl. 

“ Then I will despatch one of the young men,” replied 
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Lady Margaret, as if he were going home, to have a horse 
ready for you on the road to York. He can come back 
again to help us when it is done. In the mean while I will 
send you food and wine, that you may be strong for your 
ride; but I must tell you that there is a party of horse out 
about Market AVeighton, said to be Cavaliers, and it were 
w’dl that you should be upon your guard if you fly that 
way, lest they should prove daws in peacocks’ feathers.” 

‘‘Nay, that cannot well be,” replied the earl. “If I be 
not much mistaken, the news I sent by Walton will soon 
bring the king before the gates of Hull. It would not sur- 
prise me if these were some of his majesty’s own parties, 
and I wull direct my steps towards them with all speed.” 

Some further conversation took place regarding the ar- 
rangements to be made ; and it was agreed that, as soon as 
Lady Margaret thought the earl’s escape might be attempted 
with a probability of success, either she herself or one of 
her fiir companions should visit him and give him notice; 
and after all had been thus settled. Lady Margaret, taldng 
her leave of him, returned to the room where she had left 
her niece and Arrah Neil. 

She found them speaking eagerly, poor Arrah’s colour 
somewhat heightened, and Annie Walton’s eyes bent down, 
wdth dewy drops resting on the lids. 

“Nay, but tell my aunt,” said Miss Walton. “Indeed, 
dear Arrah, you should tell her.” 

“No,” replied Arrah Neil, with her own wild eager- 
ness, “I will tell no one;” and then turning to Lady Mar- 
garet, she laid her hand upon her arm, gazing with an 
appealing look in her face, and saying, “I have a scheme, 
dear lady — a scheme which Annie opposes; but it is a good 
scheme too, and she only fears it on account of danger to 
myself. Now, I fear no danger in a good cause; and I am 
sure you will trust me — will you ipt, dear Lady Margaret?” 

“ That I will, my child,” replied Lady Margaret Langley, 
“ and ask no questions either.” 

“Na}^ but hear,” cried Annie Walton: “she is always 
ready to sacrifice herself for others, and if she does not tell 
you, I will, my dear aunt.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied Lady Margaret; “you will not 
betray counsel, Annie, I am sure. Let her have her own 
way. It is right. I will answer for it; and if it be too 
generous for men, God will repay it. I will trust her.” 

Annie Walton shook her head; but the conversation 
dropped there, and the good old lady proceeded to make 
all her preparations for the execution of her scheme. 
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The hours went by; the yeomen still remained at the 
Hall. Ca})tain Hargood continued to act upon the plan 
which he had previously followed, but showed no slight 
S 5 mi[){oiiis by uneasiness at the prolonged occupation of the 
house of Lady Margaret’s tenantry, appearing from time 
to time with an indifferent and sauntering air, wdiich ill 
concealed no small degree of apprehension at all that he 
remarked, and retiring speedily to his men again, without 
venturing to suffer them to separate for a moment. 

The hour of supper came on, and the table in the hall 
was crowded. Lady Margaret appeared lor a moment, 
and bade her guests make merry; but two of her servants 
were stationed in the vestibule beyond, which communi- 
cated with the stairs and passages that led to the part of 
the house in possession of the militia, and whenever a step 
was heard above, one of them approached tlie foot of the 
staircase, and listened, to provide against surprise. 

Night fell, and as soon as it was completely dark, Annie 
Walton accompanied her aunt to the good dame’s own 
chaTiiher, and, while Lady Margaret herself remained 
there, proceeded with a lamp through the dark passages 
in the wall, to give her lover the w^arning agreed upon. 

They might be pardoned if they lingered a moment or 
two •gether; hut at length, descending with a rapid step, 
they approached the chamber where Lady IMargarct was 
waiiiiig. As soon as the door opened the old lady held 
up her finger, saying, ^‘Hush! I heard a noise just now; 
but 1 think it is merely those clowns in the hall roaring 
over their liquor. Let us listen, however.” 

They paused for a minute or two, hut all was quite still. 

‘‘It is quiet now,” said the earl. “We should hear if 
any one were in your sitting-room, and I am to go out 
into the fields by that way, you say.” 

“Yes, it is all quiet now,” said Lady Margaret; and, 
advancing to the door which led to the withdrawing-room, 
she opened it quietly but quickly, followed closely by the 
earl and Annie Walton. No sooner was it open, however, 
than Lady Margaret stopped with a start; and Annie 
Walton with a low cry clung to her lover’s arm, for the 
room before them was full of soldiery. 
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CHAPTER XXXYt 


^‘Ha! ha! ha!” cried llargood, with a dry, mocking laugh. 
‘‘ So the dead have come to life again! Stand, sir, and give 
an account of yourself. Lady, you are a mighty skilful 
plotter, but we have doubled upon you, and I will not quit 
this house till I find this bird’s nest.” 

“Kiip round, Annie,” whispered Lady Margaret to her 
niece, tliroiigh the secret chamber, by the passage lo the 
left and the door in the wall, where you will see a bolt. It 
will lead you to the hall. Bring our men upon them from 
behind: we will fight for it still.” 

Miss AValton took a step to obey; but the movement was 
not unperceived by the captain of the militia, who exclaimed 
in a loud voice, turning his head slightly towards his men|P 

“Cover them with your guns! If any one stirs a step, 
I order tliem to fire !” he added, addressing the party at the 
entrance of the room. 

But the stout-hearted old lady was not to be daunted; 
and, motioning the earl back, she suddenly shut to the door, 
turned the key, and stepped behind the shelter of the wall, 
drawing Annie with her. 

There was a momentary pause, to hear if Captain Hargood 
would keep his word; but not a gun was fired, and Lady 
Margaret reiterated her desire that Annie would run round 
and l)ring her tenantry from the hall, into the rear of me 
Roundheads. 

“ But no,” she cried, interrupting herself. “ Come with 
me, Annie. Come with me, my lord. They must be some 
time breaking in.” 

“It is useless, I fear, dear lady,” said the earl. “ They 
have better information than we imagined, and I think have 
been reinforced. There seem to me to be more than twenty 
men, so that Uiost probaby your people are disarmed.” 

“ Hark !” cried Annie Walton; “ there is a trumpet with- 
out! Oh ! they have many more with them, you may de- 
pend upon it !” 

“A trumpet!” cfied Lady Margaret, listening, and her 
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witbefed faQe assuming a look of joy as sbe heard the long, 
shrill blast ringing upon the air. “So there is; so there 
is ! Cavaliers to the rescue ! This is our dear Arrah's doing. 
These are king’s troops, my lord. No rouiidheaded Puritan 
ever blew a blast like that.” 

“On my life, I believe it is true!” cried the earl, ap- 
proaching the window and looking out. “A parJy have 
crossed the stream and are coming over the meadows.” 

As he spoke, there was a loud murmuring noise in the 
neighbouring chamber, and then the sound of a blow, as if 
from an axe, upon the door of the room in which they were. 
The carl instantly threw open the casement and vaulted 
out; and the next moment his voice w^as heard, calling 
I6udly, “ Hither, hither!” At the same time, however, the 
blows upon the door w’cre repeated, and though made of 
strong solid oak, it crashed, and one panel gave w^ay, 

“ Quick, Annie!” cried Lady Margaret; “ let us through 
the other door. We can set them at defiance yet.” But, 
just as they reached it, a still heavier blow of the axe dashed 
the lock from its fastenings, and the broken door flew back. 

At the same moment, however, a man sprang into the 

« n window. It was the Earl of Beverley, hut another 
another followed. The casement on the right, too, w^as 
burst open, and two or three leaped in at a time, casting 
themselves in the way of the advancing militia-men. 

“Down with your arms, traitors !” cried a voice that Miss 
Walton thought she remembered. 

“Back, Annie! Back, my beloved! Away, Lady Mar- 
garet! Keep out of the fire!” exclaimed the earl; and, 
drawing her niece with her, the old lady retired into what 
she called the “ chamber of atonement,” pushing the door 
nearly to. 

The next instant a musket was discharged ; then came 
v<#ley after volley, then the clash of swords, and cries, and 
shouts, and words of command, with every now and then 
a deadly groan between, wnile through the chink of the 
door that w^as left open crept the pale blue smoke, rolling 
round with a sulphurous smell, and the blast of the trumpet 
echoed 4rom without, as if calling up fresh spirits to the 
fray. 

Lady Margaret Langley held her niece’s hand firmly in 
hers, while Annie Walton bent her fair brow upon ber old 
relation’s shoulder, and struggled with the tears that w'ould 
fain have hurst forth 

The strife in the neighbouring room seemed to last an 
age, though in truth its duration was but a lew minutes, and 
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then came a ^ not of absolute silence, for the sounde 
were still vanoAs . and many, but there was a comparative 
stillness, and a voice was heard speaking, though the 
words were indistinct. The moment after, some one near 
exclaimed — 

Lay dov n your arms, then, traitorsl We will grant 
no conditions to rebels with arms in their hands. Hie to 
Major Kandal, Barecolt. Tell him to guard well every 
door, that no one escape. Now, sir, do you surrender?” 

Annie W alton recognised her brother’s voice, and mur- 
mured, “He at least is safe.” 

“We will surrender upon quarter, sir,” answered the 
voice of Captain Hargood. 

“ You shall surrender at discretion, or die where you 
stand,” answered Lord Walton. “ Make your choice 
quickly, or we fire !” 

Almost as he spoke, there came a dull clang, as of arms 
grounded suddenly on the wooden floor; anil, greatly to the 
relief of poor Annie Walton’s heart, the voice of Lord 
Beverley was heard exclaiming — 

“Treat them gently, treat them gently! They are 
prisoners, and must abide his majesty’s pleasure.” 

“Tliank God!” said Miss Walton; “thank God!” 

“ Hush !” said Lady Margaret. “ Let us look out, Annie. 
There is a smell of burning wood.” 

As she spoke, she approached the door and opened it. 
Annie Walton followed close upon her steps, and gaffed 
into the room beyond. It was a sad and fearful scene. 
The bed-charn]jer of Lady Margaret, in which the principal 
struggle had taken place, was comparatively dark, receiving 
its only light from the glare of the lamp and sconces in the 
drawing-room on the other side. The room was w^ell-nigh 
filled with men; others were seen through the open door, 
and every sort of attitude into wdiich the human figure can 
be thrown was displayed amongst them. At the further 
end of the table appeared Captain Hargood and some eight 
or nine of the militia, their arms cast down, and gloomy, 
sullen despondency upon their faces. Near them lay three 
or four others, still and motionless; one fallen upon his 
back, with his arms extended; one upon his face, his limbs 
doubled up beneath him. A little more in advance was 
another miiitia-man, sitting op the ground, supporting him- 
self with one hand upon a chair, while the other was 
pressed tiglitly upon his side; and beside Lady Margaret's 
bed knelt a young Cavalier, his long and fair curling hair 
streaniinjr down his shoulders, and his face buried in the 

T 
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bed-clothes. Several of the royalist p ; re stretched 
upon the grcvnd near; the faces and tx, most of the 

others were bloody and begrimed wit : owder; and 

several were seen in different parts of n, tying up 

the wounded limb or staunching the flo, )0(]. 

In the front stood Lord Walton and th f Beverley ; 

the one armed, and with the stern frown nent excite- 
ment upon his lofty brow ; the other * ^ arms but a 

sword, and with his fine and speaking coe. e animal ed 

certainly, but calm and open. Hangin “• tliiuk cloud 

over the whole w^cre wreaths of smoke stream of a 

lighter colour was finding its way thr . open door, 

and slowly mingling wnth that which t irge of fire- 

arms had prod\Jced. 

The party of the Cavaliers was by far . numerous, 

and at the moment wLcn Lady Margarc^ ■ . in, scworal 

of them were advancing to sc’cure the prisoners. Jjord 
Walton was in the act of giving various oriers, from which 
it W'as apparent that the house was surrounded by a con- 
siderable party of the royalist cavalry ; but no one seemed 
to notice, in the interest of the scene before them, the fact 
that there was, as Lady Margaret had observed, a strong 
and growing smell of burning wood, or that ever and anon, 
across the smoke which was finding its way in f/'oni tJie 
next room, came a fitful flash, unlike the quiet and steady 
light of the candles. 

For a short time, even Lady Margaret’s attention was 
withdrawn from what slie had remarked to the striking 
scene before her , but after a moment's pause she ex- 
claimed — 

Charles, Charles ! there is something on fire in the 
drawing-room.’' 

Lord Walton started and turned round, gave a smile to 
Annie and his aunt, and then, seeming suddenly to catch 
the meaning of her words, he directed a look towards the 
door, and instantly strode forward, passing Captain Ilargood 
and the prisoners, and entered the drawing-room. 

The moment that he was actually within that chamber, 
his voice was heard exclaiming aloud — 

** Here, Wilson ! Hardy ! Help here ! the place is on 
jEre!’’ and a general rush w’as made tow^ards the other 
room, where it was found that some spark or piece of 
lighted wadding, having fallen upon tlic low hangings, had 
set the W'hole in a flame, which, communicating itself to the 
old dry panelling and carved cornices, w^as running round 
tbe chamber on all sides. 
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Every exertion was now made to extinguish the fire* 
Some of the soldiers were sent, under Lady Margaret’s di- 
rection, to get buckets Irom the hall, where they found and 
released the tenantry and servants, who had been locked in 
by the militia and secured under a guard. All efforts, how- 
ever, proved vain. The flames s})read from room to room; 
but little water was to be procured except from the stream, 
and Lord Walton and the earl soon turned their attention 
to save the valuable furniture, pictures, and plate. 

The scene of confusion that ensued is indescrihahle; and 
indeed, to the mind of Annie Walton herself, it all seemed 
more like a dream than a realit}^ till she found herself 
standing in the gardens of the house, her hands c];jisj)ed in 
those of Arrah Neil, and old Major llandal saying a few 
words of somewhat dry but kindly compliment; while Lady 
Margaret at her side jiatted the head ol lier old dog Ihisto, 
murmuring, Let it burn, boy 1 let it burn! It has lasted 
its time and seen many a heartache. So let it inirn, for 
the villains have not had their and the right has 

triumjihed.” 

'fo Annie Walton, however, it was a sad sight. Twice 
within a few months had she beheld the place where she 
had made her home a prey to the flames; and though she 
was not one to give way to idle superstitions, it seemed as if 
it were a warning that she was no more to have a fixed 
abode, and she said to herself with a sigh — 

“ AVell, 1 will follow Charles wherever fortune shal] lead 
him, Teace and repose, security and comfort, are gone 
from the land, and I must share the troubles of the rest.” 

A little in advance of the spot w here she stood, guarded 
by two of the soldiers of the troop, were a large jiile of 
plate and a number of other valuable articles ; and as Miss 
Walton was thus thinking, her brother approaclied Lady 
Margaret at a rapid pace Irom the house, saying — 

My dear aunt, 1 fear it is impossible to save any part 
of the building. Where shall we send these things for 
safety 

Let the house burn, my boy I let the Jiouse burn!” said 
Lady IVIargaret. “ It is not worth the hair of an honest 
man’s head to save it. Take the pictures, and all the rest 
of the things but the plate, down to the steward’s, and 
especially the papers. As to the silver, we will carry it 
aw’^ay to the king at York. lie may need it more tiian I 
shall.” 

“ He is not at York, my dear aunt,” replied Lord Walton. 

Ere noon to-morrow 1 trust he will be in Hull. Luckily, 
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we were on our march, and not very far distant from the 
Hall, when our dear ^ rah here found us out and told us 
of the strait in which you were placed.” As he spoke he 
took Arrah Neil’s fair hand, and pressed his lips upon it 
warmly; and Lady Margaret, suddenly laying her hand 
upon his arm, exclaimed — 

“Ah, Charles! when I am dead you must be her pro- 
tector.” 

“I will,” replied Lord Walton; and then repeated still 
more earnestly, “ I will.” 

Arrah Neil gazed steadfastly in his face, and her bcauti- 
full eyes filled with tears. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


It is quite abominable to have left Diggory Falgate for 
such a length of time in a cold damp vault, without an) body 
to keep him company but rats and mice and such small 
deer; but yet, dearly-beloved reader, it could not be helped 
without evident injustice to more important perhonages. 
Not that Diggory Falgate was an unimportant person, nor 
that his stay in the vault was unimportant to this history; 
far from it, as you shall speedily hear. The reader has 
already perceived that he was a man of action, fond of an 
enterprise, liking a certain sort of excitement; not always, 
indeed, quite confident of himself, and consequently exagge- 
rating a little his sayings and doings, in order to keep him- 
self up to the mark. 

He drew back the shade of the lantern, then, as we have 
before said, and looked about. Ilis next step was not quite 
determined, and it was wise to look about liim. It always 
is wise, indeed, to look about one before one acts; but, 
nevertheless, the glance that Diggory gave around did not 
serve to strengthen him in any resolution or guide him in 
any course of action. On the contrary,^it confused his 
mind and shook his firmness. The first filing when Mr. 
Dry and the sexton made their escape from his pursuit, 
taking him to be a ghostly enemy, was one of triumph ; but 
when he came to examine in what that triumph consisted, 
he felt induced to exclaim, like Napoleon, “Is this a 
victory?” 
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He was master of the held, it was true; the foe had fed; 
but there he was, left alone, with nothing but coffins, and 
shrouds, and other remnants of humanity, scattered around 
him. The door, too, was bolted; he had heard them fasten 
it ; the other door they had talked of might be locked, and 
he might have to remain where he was till some person in 
the neighbourhood chose to die and be buried, or till hunger, 
fright, cold, and solitude, added his bones to the bones that 
were mouldering around. He calculated the chances ; he 
entered into the details with painful minuteness; he knew 
that the parish was large, but very thinly peopled. There 
might he a funeral once a quarter, but not more, except 
when some epidemic raged in Hull, and people took a 
fancy for country lodging before or after death. Then he 
thought, mill a glimpse of hope, that on Sunday there 
would be a congregation in the church, and he could make 
them hear; but Sunday was a long way off, for tliis was 
only Wednesday, and Diggory Falgate set himself to com- 
pute how long he could hold out. Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday — thr<‘e days and a half! He had often tasted two, 
for very good reasons, hut then it was not in a vault; it was 
not amongst dead corpses: it was under the free sky, with 
the fro'^ii breath of hea\en blowing on his cheek, and beau- 
tiful nature refreshing him with blight sights. The case 
was very diflercnt at present, and liis kn :es began to shake 
at the very thought. 

Then, however, he did what he should have done at first, 
but that Imagination, when she gets tlie bit between her 
teeth, is such a runaway jade that she carries one through 
all the ])onds and quagmires of possibility in five minutes. 
He set out in search of the other door, to see whether there 
was any'need of alarming himself at all. lie took two steps 
forward, and then a third; the fourth struck against some- 
thing that made a sort of creaking sound — something even 
softer than the skull of a man of fashion; and holding down 
the lantern he perceived the basket of Ezekiel Dry. His 
heart w^as instantly revived, and stooping over it he drew 
forth the bottle of genuine Nantz which the worthy Puri- 
tan had boasted of, and with a good conscience he put it 
to his mouth. The contents had certainly been diminished 
by the originar^proprietor and his friend; but still there 
was nearly half a bottle left, and that would, he thought, 
with prudence and economy, serve to keep him up till he 
could get help. There was some bread and cheese, too, in 
the basket, and the mouthful of spirits having acted speedily 
with cheering effect, he looked upon himself as provided 
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against the wortt contingency; and in a moment after his 
eye lighted on a crowbar, a mallet, and ajjhisel, with which 
he flattered himself he could unbar any door that ever yet 
was closed. 

All Diggory Falgate’s speculations, however, were vain, 
useless, unnecessary, as nine out of ten of all our specula- 
tions are. IVhen he walked on, threading the lanes of 
coffiii*^, till he reached a jiart of the vault where it was 
crossed by another under the chancel, there on his right 
hand stood the door that led into the churchyard, wide 
open, and moonlight shining in quite pleasantly. All his 
alarm took flight in a moment, the lion returned to his 
heart, and after an instant’s pauKe he said to himself, “Hang 
me if I do not see before 1 go what these fellows were 
hunting after!” and with this doughty resolution he walked 
back, and began to examine the scene of Mr. Dry’s opera- 
tions. 

There stood the coffin on the ground, the lid raised by 
tearing the screws out of the woodwork, and only holding 
by one at the end where the feet were placed. It was a 
very plain coffin; no velvet, no gilding spoke it to be that 
which contained the dust of high estate or noble birth ; but 
simple black cloth was the covering, and a small lacquered 
plate upon the lid bore inscribed some letters, which the 

S ainter held the lantern to decipher. It was not without 
ifficulty that he did so, and then could make nothing of 
them, for they were but 
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The painter paused and gazed in silence. “ There must be 
something more under this,” he said at length, “ or that 
old villain would not have come here to break open the 
coffin. I wish Captain Barecolt had told me more, for I 
cannot help thinking that he and that pretty young lady 
have some interest in this affair. I have a great mind to 
see what is in the inside: there is but one screw left in; it 
would be easily taken out.” 

He stooped and took up the chisel, but then paused 
again in doubt and hesitation. “Well,” he said, “I cm 

J mt it in again if I find anything. There is no harm in 
ooking ;” and (juietly applying the chisel to the purposes of 
a turnscrew, without venturing to use any such violence as 
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those who preceded him had displayed, ho drew out the 
last remaining screw, and looked with an anxious face at 
the coffin-lid, with some feelings of awe and reluctance. 
Then gi > ing a glance round the vault, he removed the cover- 
ing and laid it down against the neighbouring pile. 

Lifting the lantern. Falgate looked into tiie last- recep- 
tacle of what had once been young, and fresh, and beautiful. 

There was the dusty shroud, so.uewhat mouldy, but not 
decayed ; and as the face of the dead was covered with a 
cloth, none of the ghastly appearances of corruption were 
visible ; but the falling of the drapery of death, the sharp 
lines and angles that the folds presented, told plainly and 
solemuly that the flesh had long returned to dust, and that 
nothing but the bones remained uncrumblcd. One thing, 
however, instantly attracted the poor painter’s attention : a 
piece of parchment, covered with writing, lay upon the 
breast, and taking it up he read it with care. The words 
seemed to direct him to a further search, and putting his 
hand to the left side of the shroud, though with some re- 
luctance, he drew forth a small packet folded up and sealed. 
Blowing away the dust from it, after a few moments’ con- 
sideration he wrapped it in iho pirehmcnt, and put it into 
his pocket, saying, “ If I do not take it, others wiU, who 
may make a bad use of it. I will convey it to those who 
have a right to have it, if God helps mo out of this scrape.** 
Then replacing the lid of the coffin nearly as ho had 
found it, he ate some of the bread and cheese, applied his 
lips again to the bottle of Nantz, and walking to the door, 
peeped out into the churchyard. All was still and quiet, 
the moon shining upon tho gravestones, and the wind 
whispering through the old yews; and stripping off the 
surplice which he had found in the vestry, Diggory Falgate 
stole forth into the open air, got over the low wall, and 
loade speod towticds SQme tr^es that he saw at a distance. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


The small town of Beverley was as full as it could hold. 
^i|^j4,oes not, indeed, seem at any time well caiculated to hold 
many; but' it is wonderful how elastic towns and 
even liouses are when the inhabitants have a good mind to 
make room for others. It was, or seemed to be, as full as 
it could hold, however, as I have said, w^hen about noon a 
body of some three hundred horse, followed at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile by a mixed troop of gentlemen and 
ladies, with a small party escorting some thirty-five or 
forty prisoners and two or three wagons, entered the place 
and marched up the principal street. A number of gay 
Cavaliers were lounging about at the doors of inns and pri- 
vate houses; some companies of train-bands were seen in 
the more open spaces, and guards appeared at the doors of* 
the town-house, from the windows of which several heads 
were leaning forth, gazing listlessly upon the scene below. 
All was gay and pleasant confusion ; for the party of the 
parliament took care to keep out of sight, and the roj^alists, 
exulting in the arrival of the king, were doing their best 
to show a hearty welcome to his court. Though somewhat 
less than two thousand cavalry, and a small infantry force, 
consisting entirely of train-bands, with half-a-dozen light 
pieces of artillery, certainly did not show much like an 
army, yet hope and excitement magnified the numbers; and 
the good townsmen of Beverley, as they reckoned up, with 
the exaggerating powers of imagination, more noblemen 
than they had ever seen in the parish before, and calculated 
the troop which each could bring into the field if he w^ere 
willing, never doubted that, if the king had been so pleased, 
he might have brought a much larger host to the siege of 
Hull, and believed that many more would actually follow. 

In this supposition, indeed, they were encouraged by a 
number of houses being already marked out as quarters 
for difierent persons who had not yet appeared. Amongst 
the rest, a handsome brick building, in a garden, on the side 
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of Hull, had been assigned to the expected party of Lord 
Walton ; and as soon as the head of the troop I have men- 
tioned appeared, a man who had been waiting by the side 
of a saddled horse, at the door of the town-house, sprang 
into the saddle, and riding up to the commanding officer — 
our old friend Major Kandal — informed him of the direction 
he was to take. 

This old officer halted his men to let the party behind 
come up, and two or three gentlemen on foot advanced and 
spoke with him for a mcftnent or two, while such exclama- 
tions as — “ Indee^^ltrned to the ground do you say?’’ 
^‘What! Langley burned down? I saw a light over 
that way as I waS' ^P^fching. About nine, was it not?” — 
were heard as they conversed. 

Pooh!” cried Randal, as one of the gentlemen, for want 
of other amusement, asked him to describe all that had taken 
place; ‘‘I am not good at telling stories, my lord. Ask 
Barecolt there; he has always one ready, and if not, he will 
n>ake one. But here come Lord Walton and the Earl of 
Beverley, with the ladies from the Hall, and we must go 
on. March!” 

The troop followed, and on the whole party went to the 
quarters which had been provided for them ; the soldiery 
bSkted in certain ale-houses and cottages in the vicinity, 
and the higher personages in the house which has been 
mentioned. 

The bustle of arrival was soon over; all orders were 
given, all arrangements made; and the ladies and gentle- 
men in whom we are most interested were assembled in the 
hall of the house — a large and handsome room, lined with 
dark carved oak, and possessing four windows, which looked 
out into a garden, well arranged according to the taste of 
that day, and siurounded by high walls. 

In the march from Langley Hall, as may be supposed, 
much had be^ told to Lord Walton, but it had been con- 
fined to the e^^^ts that had taken place since his departure 
from York, and there Avas another subject upon which he 
w^as anxious fot information. As he stood talking with 
Lady Margaret, while the Earl of Beverley and Miss Wal- 
ton gassed Ibrth from one of the windows, the young noble- 
mama eye fixed upon Arrah Neil, who, seated in a ch»ur at 
some ^stance, her look full of ’deep but tranquil thought, 
was caressing the large dog, which, from her very first 
arrival at Langley Hall, had shown so strange a partiality 
for her. 

me, my dear aunt,” said Lord Walton, interrupting 
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what tho good lady was saying in respect to a proposed visit 
to tli<5 king ; tell me what is all this about that sweet girl, 
Annie says she has a strange tale to relate, and Captain 
Barccolt has already roused my curiosity. Has anything 
more been heard since I went to York P” 

“Nothing, Charles; nothing/* replied Lady Margaret. 

A strange tale, did Annie say ? I have heard notliing of 
it, and yet I cannot cast from my mind the belief, that if 
that poor dog could speak hoAVOuld tell us as strange a tale 
as one could wish to hear. Oh ! those dumb witnesses of 
all tlio many acts done, as we think, in secresy and solitude 
—if they had but a voice, what dark and fearful things 
would be trumpeted to the car ! ’Tis as well that they have 
not^ But let us go and ask her and, walking up to Arrah, 
who looked up at lier approach, she laid her liana kindly on 
her shoulder, saying, “ Annie has told Charles, dear child, 
that you have something strange to relate to him. You had 
better speak soon, my Arrah, for no one can count upon 
these soldiers for a minute. They go hither and thither 
like the winds and clouds.” 

The blood mounted slightly into the cheek of Arrali Neil, 
and she said, after a slight hesitation, “ I must tell him alone, 
dear Lady Margaret. I would fain tell you too, because I 
know you would advise and help mo well ; but they made 
me promise that I would only tell him and Annie.’* 

“ Nay,. my child, I seek not to know,” replied Lady Mar- 
garet ; “ I have had too many sad secrets in my life, and 
desire no more. And yet, Arrah, and yet,** she added, 
“ there might be a tale for you to tell ; but it is a dream — 
a wild, idle dream : no more of it ! Go with him into the 
gardens, my child, and tell him what you have to say.** 

Arrah Neil rose timidly, and raised her eyes to Lord 
Walton’s face as he stood beside his aunt ; but, grave and 
somewhat stern, as he sometimes seemed to others, to her 
he was always gentleness itself, and taking her hand he 
drew her harm through his and led her towards the gardens. 

Lady Margaret seated herself where Arrah had been sit- 
ting, and, bending down her head over the dog, continued 
talking to him in a low murmuring voice for some minutes. 
Annie W alton and the Earl of Beverley remained conversing 
in the window, and their eyes soon rested upon Lord Wal- 
ton and Arrah Neil, as they walked up and down one of the 
broad gravel-walks. The face of the young nobleman was 
grave and attentive ; but from time to time he raised his 
look to his fair companion’s countenance, and seemed to ask 
eome questions, Arrah Neil’s gaze was most frequently 
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bent upon the ground, but nevertheless at difierent periods 
of their conference she glanced for a single instant eagerly 
at the face of Charles Walton, as if seeking to discover 
what impression her story made upon him, and then with 
downcast eyes again went on with her tale. 

Annie Walton felt for her; for there was something in 
her heart that made her sure the telling of that tale to the 
ear that heard it would be matter of no light emotion to 
poor Arrah Neil. She would have given worlds to see her 
brother smile, to know that he spoke gentle words and 
kind encouragement; but he turned up and down the walk, 
again and again, with the same thoughtful air, the same 
high and lofty bearing — not proud, not harsh, but grave 
and calm. And yet it was better as it was, for Arrah Neil 
knew him well and loved him dearly as he was ; and any 
deviation from his natural character, any softer, any more 
tender movement, might have agitated her and rendered 
her incapable of going on with tranquil clearness. At 
length, however, when it seemed all at an end — ^the story 
told as far as she could tell it — the whole truth known as 
far as she knew it herself— Lord Walton suddenly paused, 
and casting his arms suddenly round her who had been the 
object of his house’s bounty, pressed a warm kiss upon her 
glowing cheek. Then taking her hand in his, he drew it 
within his arm again and led her back towards the house, 
her face crimson and her limbs trembling with deep emo- 
tion. 

The Earl of Beverley turned to Annie Walton with a 
smile. 

“ God’s blessing on them,” he said, ‘‘ and on all hearts 
that love!” 

Miss Walton started. “You do not understand it, 
Francis,” she replied. 

“Yes, dear one, I do,” said her lover; “I have long 
seen it, I know Charles Walton well, and the share that 
generous enthusiasm and calm reasoning prudence have in 
his nature. He has loved rashly, and checked his love. 
Some great obstacle is gone, and love has now the sceptre. 
He is not a man to debase that which he loves, or I should 
have feared for poor Arrah Neil; but he is not one either 
to sacrifice what he thinks right, even to his heart’s dearest 
affections; and therefore, dear Annie, I have grieved for 
him. But, my beloved,” he added, speaking even lower 
than before, “between us there is no such barrier as has 
always existed between them. A period of repose must 
soon come, and then, surely ” 



^ ^ fe/iteaee w^as condud^i 

lf«l««»fi Md \x%^ fair comvuuiviu Wa 

“ I am alwa;^s ready to fulfil my promises. ” 

“Thanks, dear one! tbanksi” answered the enrl; and 
turning to Lady Margaret, he released her hand, seeing 
that her brother beckoned her towards him. 


l oii know all she tells me, Annie,'' said Charles Walton, 
as his sister joined him and Arrah at the other side of the 
room; ‘‘ but this must be kept secret for the present. We 
must have the farther proofs ere we say aught to any one.” 
Even to my aunt?” asked his sister. 

‘‘Ay, to her more than all,” answered Lord Walton; 
‘‘but I will soon find means to clear up the whole. This 
man, O’Donnell, must be seen if possible. But here comes 
a message from his majesty. I trust we shall soon be in 
Hull, and then we shall have ample means of obtaining all 
the information that may be required.” 

The royal officer, as Lord Walton expected, brought 
him and the Earl of Beverley a summons to the presence 
of the king, to whom their arrival in the towm had been 
immediately notified; and, hastening to the house, they 
found the unhappy monarch surrounded by the nobility, 
who w’ere crowding to his standard. The scene w^as very 
different now from that presented by the court at Notting- 
ham. Hope and expectation were in all faces, and even 
the melancholy countenance of Charles bore the look of 
satislaction it so seldom assumed. 


Commissioned by Lady Margaret Langley, the first act 
of Lord Walton was to present to his sovereign all tlie 
plate and jewels which had been brought from Langley 
Hall — an act which was imitated during the civil war by 
many of the noble families of the day; for loyalty was then 
a sentiment amongst a great number of the British nation, 
and attachment to the throne was not a matter of trade 


and calculation. 


“My aunt commissions me to say, sire,” the young 
nobleman continued, “that did her strength or her sex 
permit, no one would fight more zealously than herself in 
defence of your throne ; but as she can bring you nought 
else, she brings you this small offering of good-will, to the 
value, she’^steems it, of about ten thousand pounds, which 
will at least aid in the maintenance of your troops.” 
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I accept it as a loan, my lord,’’ replied Charles, which 
would be soon repaid if many more of my subjects would 
show such devoted loyalty. However, as a loan or as a 
gift it commands my sincere gratitude; and if God should 
bless my cause, as 1 trust he will, this is one of the acts 
that will not be forgotten.” 

The monarch then turned to other subjects, and with 
graceful courtesy inquired into the destruction of Langley 
Hall, and expressed his deep regret that, for attachment to 
his cause, a lady so far advanced in life as Lady Margaret 
should have been exposed to such inconvenience, alarm, 
and danger.” 

The audience of the two noblemen was long; and to 
Lord Beverley in particular the king addressed numerous 
questions, making him repeat over and over again the sub- 
stance of his conversations with Sir John Hot ham, and 
pondering over his replies, as if seeking to confirm in his 
own breast the hopes he feared to entertain. At length, 
however, the monarch put the question plainly to the 
earl — 

“ What is your own sincere opinion, my lord? Will Sir 
John keep his word?” 

‘‘If I must speak plainly, sire,” replied the earl, ‘' I can 
but reply that 1 think he will if he can: nay, I am sure of 
it. But I have some doubts as to his power of dtdng so;” 
and he proceeded to explain that an evident jeaioiMy was 
entertained of the governor of Hull by the parliament : that 
his own son was in fact merely a spy upon him in the place 
where he appeared to command; and that before his (Lord 
Beverley’s) departure he had heard of the arrival of seveBal 
parliamentary officers, and that others were expected, whose 
presence in the town might act as a check upon Sir John 
Hotham, and prevent him from executing that which he 
intended. 

Such a view of the case gave the Li subject for further 
meditation; and at length he repeated tuice-— 

“It were much to be wished tnat through a confidential 
person we could find some means of holding communication 
with the governor.” 

The Earl of Beverley was silent for a moment or two, 
for he had been dreaming happy dreams, and felt painfully 
reluctant to put their accomplishment to hazard by placing 
himself in peril of what seemed almost more terrible than 
death — a long and indefinite imprisonment. When the 
king repeated nearly the same words, however, and he felt 
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that their application was to himself, he bowed with a grave 
and resolute air, saying — 

“ If your majesty thinks that my return to Hull can be 
for your service, I am ready to undertake it.” 

“It will be greatly for my service, my noble friend,” 
repjied Charles, “ though it grieves me to place you in a 
situation of such danger, after all you have stiffered in this 
cause.” 

“Well, sire,” replied the earl with a sigh, “it will he 
better for me to set out immediately; for, in order to main- 
tain the character I formerly assumed, I must come upon 
Hull upon the other side, and it is already late. I fear, 
moreover, my communications with your majesty must be 
through York, so that a good deal of inevitable delay will 
take place.” 

The further arrangements between the king and his loyal 
subject were soon made; and after spending one more brief 
hour with her he loved. Lord Beverley was again in the 
saddle, to execute the perilous commission he had under- 
taken. 

In a brief conversation between himself and Lord Walton, 
the latter besought him to seek out the person named 
O’Donnell, and to gain from him every information lie might 
possess regarding the early history of Arrah Ked. A note 
was added in Lord Walton’s own hand, begging the Irish 
merchant to confide fully in the bearer; and undertaking 
the commission willingly, the earl rode away towards the 
banks of the Humber, 
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OHAPTEB XXXIX. 


WnEK llic Earl of Pcjverley liad ridflcri on about five miles, 
musing over no very pleasant aniieipations, he thought he 
heard the sound of a horse’s feet coming at full spetal, and 
tirrmed round to look, lie himstdf was riding fast, but he 
non^ bf^held a sirigle horseman spurring on still faster; and 
supposing lliattlie personage wlio a])]>(*ared might be some 
messenger sent after him, \\i(h fuvtlnu* direeiions from the 
king, lu' drew in liis rein and suficred liim to ride up. 

“11a, Ca]>!ain llareeolt!” Ik^ exelaimed, as soon as the 
other eame m\*ir. “ Is nuything the nuilter ? have you any 
message^ from Jiis majesly V* 

“ INone, my lord,” replied Bareeolt ; “ but having heard 
of your expedition, with a hint that, as I had aceompnnied 
you before T might do so agaim I lost no time in following; 
but 1 was oblig(Hl to stop a wdiile to change my dress and 
put on Ca]){:ain Jersval.” 

“ This is very rash,” said the earl, after a moment’s 
thought; “very rash indeed, my good friend. You liave 
been seen by so many in y<'>ur own character, that you have 
no chanee of remaining undiscovered.” 

“ Xor your lordship either,” answered Eareeolt. 

“You do not understand the matter you speak of, sir/* 
replied the earl. “Even if I am discovered, it may elTect 
my persona] safety, but not the king’s service ; whereas, it 
y'ou are recognised as one of his majesty’s oiheers in my 
company, it may entirely frustrate tlic ohj(‘cts of my jour- 
ney. You forget, sir, that tlie remains of Captain Batten's 
troops are in Hull, and ’’ 

“ The remains of Captain Batten’s troops arc at Boston, 
my lord,” answered Bareeolt. “ So mnch have I learned in 
Beverley. Sir John IlotJjam w ould not r(‘ceive tliem, say- 
ing that lie had no, need of cavalry, and tliat, threatened as 
hew as w ith siege, they w ould but eat up his provisions. I 
know my phiz is a remarkable phiz ; but j^ou forget that 
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the beauty thereof has been spoiled by this accursed cut 
over the nose; and, besides, the very object of my going is 
to make a formal complaint to Sir John Hotham of the con- 
duct of Captain Batten in attacking me and my friends — 
amongst v^hom I shall take care not to specify your lord- 
ship — and against one Cornet Stumpboroiigh for stopping 
me. Do not fear, my lord, but that I will extricate myself; 
and if you have any qualms about taking me with you, why, 
I can easily go in at another gate, and be ready to help you 
at any moment.” 

“Well, we will see,” answered Lord Beverley; “we will 
see. I will think over it by the way;” and, entering into 
conversation with his companion, he rode on. The various 
subjects discussed between the noble earl and our renowned 
friend might not, perhaps, be very interesting to the reader; 
for, although the dauntless captain at various times ap- 
proached the subject of those wonderful and surpassing 
exploits which he had performed during preceding periods 
of his history, and the recital of which could not fail to 
excite the admiration and attention of any one possessing 
common powers of imagination, yet his cruel companion 
harshly checked him in all such digressions, and forced him 
to confine his narrative to the precise sorts and kinds of in- 
formation which he himself desired to obtain. Thus we 
shall pass over all that took place till the two gentlemen 
approached within about a mile and a half of the town of 
Hull, w^hen they perceived a small body of cavalry, appa- 
rently reconnoitring the place. 

“ Let us spur on as fast as possible, my lord,” said Cap- 
tain Barecolt, as soon as he perceived this little force. 

But the earl, who had by this time determined that it 
might be as well that the worthy captain should enter the 
town with him, though apparently only as a chance com- 
panion of the way, and who moreover judged at once that 
the body which they saw was merely a party of the king’s 
troops examining the fortifications of Hull, replied in a quiet 
tone, “There is no need for any each speed, my good sir. 
Those arc friends.” 

“The more reason, my lord, why we should seem to 
think them enemies,” replied Captain Barecolt, who never 
neglected any opportunity of a ruse. 

“ You are right, you are right, captain,” replied the earl, 
“ and are indeed a great master of stratagem?’ 

. Thus saying, he spurred his horse into a gallop, and at 
l^at pace pursued his way towards the gates. The natural 
l^pensity which every creature has to follow another who 
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runs away from it caused half-a-dozen of the Cavaliers to 
gallop after the two apparent fugitives ; hut the earl and 
his companion had a start of some distance, and when they 
arrived at the gates were about two hundred yards before 
their pursuers. The whole of this proceeding was seen 
from the walls, upon which a considerable number of the 
citizens were assembled; and a few musket-shots were fired 
upon the party of Cavaliers, as soon as the two gentlemen 
w’ere under cover. The fire did not injure any one, indeed ; 
but it had the effect of inducing the chasing party to halt 
and retreat very speedily, and the gates being opened, the 
Earl of Beverley rode in, followed by Barecolt, with their 
horses panting from the quick pace at which they had 
come. 

All these circumstances were sufficient indications of hos- 
tility towards the royalist part3^ to satisfy the officers of the 
train-bands at the gates; and with very slight inspection of 
their passes the earl and his companion were suffered to ride 
on into the town ; but, separating from his noble companion 
at the corner of the first street, Captain Barecolt rode away 
towards the “ Swan,” with instructions from the earl to seek 
out Mr. O’Donnell, and to make arrangements with him for 
a meeting on the following day. 

In the mean while, the carl rode on towards the house of 
the governor, and dismounting in the court, demanded with 
a foreign accent, as before, to speak with Sir John Hotham. 
The personage to whom he addressed himself was one ot 
the serving-men of that day, known by the general term of 
“ bhie-bottles;” but unfortunatel}", as it turned out, he was 
attached to the person of Colonel Ilotham, and carried the 
earl’s message to him immediately, without any communi- 
cation with the governor. 

After Lord Beverley had been kept waiting about five 
minutes in a hall, while several persons passed to and fro, 
and examined him more curiously than was at all pleasant 
to him, the serving-man reappeared, saying, “ Be so good 
as to follow me, sir;” and led the young nobleman through 
several long passages, to a small gloomy room on the 
ground-floor, where he found Colonel Hotham standing by 
a table, his brow heavy and his eyes bent upon the door. 
He inclined his head slightly as the earl entered, and said, 
without asking him to be seated, ‘‘ Be so good, sir, as to 
explain your business to me. Sir John Hotham, my 
father, is too ill to receive 3"ou, and I am entrusted with 
his functions during his indisposition.” 

‘‘ Your pardon, sir,” replied the earl calmly, though the 

u 
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meeting was by no means satisfactory to him, and he re- 
marked that the serving-man remained at the door, while 
the tramp of feet was heard in the passage beyond. “ My 
business is with Sir John Hothairt alone, and if he he ill 1 
must wait till he has recovered, for I can communicate with 
no one but himself.” 

“You refuse then?” rejoined Colonel Hotham, with a 
heavy frown and a sharp tone : “ you refuse? If so, I shall 
know what to suppose.” 

“ Really, sir, I know not what you may think fit to sup- 
pose,” answered Lord Beverley; “but very straightfor- 
wardly and simply I do refuse to communicate Imsiness 
concerning Sir John Hotham to any one but himself” 

“Then, sir, it is clear you came hither as a spy,” said 
Colonel Hotham, “and you shall be dealt with as such.” 

The Earl of Beverley smiled, and producing the ])ass he 
had received from the governor of Hull, put it in the hands 
of the parliamentary officer, saying, “ That mistake is easily 
corrected. Here is my pass in due form, under your 
father’s hand and seal.” 

Colonel Hotham gazed at it with an angry look ; and at 
the same moment the door by which the young no})leman 
had been introduced opened, and a party of four or five oi 
the train- bands entered, with a prisoner between the two 
foremost. Lord Beverley turned round at the noise of their 
feet, and, somewhat to his consternation, beheld in the cap- 
tive no other than good Diggory Falgate. Had it been 
Barecolt, he would have counted upon his wit and discre- 
tion; but the poor painter had displayed no traits, during 
the earl’s short journey with him, which could at all reas- 
sure him, so he expected every moment to hear liim claim 
his acquaintance. But Falgate showed better judgment than 
was expected; and Colonel Hotham, after staring at the pass 
for a moment or two, with a good deal of heat but some 
indecision in his countenance, suddenly seemed to take his 
resolution, and tore the paper in pieces, saying— 

“ This is all folly and nonsense! A pass under a feigned 
name is invalid.” 

“ Sir, you have committed an act of gross injustice !” ex- 
claimed the earl indignantly; “and some day, sooner than 
you tliink, you may have to answer for it.” 

“ Indeed !” cried the parliamentarian, with a sneer “Well, 
sir, I shall be ready to answer for my acts when needful. 
See that you be prepared to answer for yours by to-morrow 
morning. Let loose that fellow!” be continued, turning to 
the guard; “I can find nothing against him — he is a citizen, 
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it seems; and convey this worthy person to the strong 
room. Put a sentry over him, and send Captain Maiden to 
me. Take him away, take him away 1” 

“ And what are we to do with this ’un?” asked one of the 
soldiers. 

“ Let him loose, fool!” replied Colonel Hotham, waving 
his hand, and the earl was removed in custody of the party, 
giving a significant glance to Falgate as he passed. The 
painter returned it, but said nothing; and Lord Beverley 
was led along to a small close room, with one high grated 
window^, where the heavy iron-plated door was closed upon 
him, locked and barred. 

The earl seated himself on the only stool, rested his elbow 
on the table and his head upon his hand, while the struggle 
between strong resolution and painful anticipations wxuit on 
in his mind for nearly half-an-hour. His w as a heart not 
easily daunted — well fitted by high principles and a calm 
and equal temper to endure the rougher and more painful 
things of life, and to encounter the perils and disasters of a 
troublous epoch better than lighter and gayer characters 
and less thoughtful minds. Nevertheless, he could not hut 
feel the bitter disappointment wdiicli but too frequently fol- 
lows on the indulgence of bright and high hopes in this our 
earthly career. lie almost blamed himself lor the joyful 
dreams which he had suflered to rest in his imagination, 
while standing with sw^eet Annie Walton at the window of 
the house in Beverley; and his thoughts ran back from 
those dear moments into earlier days, recalling every bright 
spot in the past, thinking of enjoyments gone and pleasures 
fled aw^ay, wdth a deep and sad consciousness of the transitory 
nature of every earthly good. INIemory is the true ‘‘ Old 
Mortality” of the heart, wandering sadly through the scenes 
of the past, and refreshing the tombstones of joys gone for 
ever. 

As he thus sat, the light began to fade away and night 
to fall over the earth; but ere it w’as quite dark he heard 
footsteps without, and a voice speaking low to the guard at 
his door. The conversation ceased, but there was no noise 
of receding steps, and the earl thought, They are watch- 
ing how 1 bear it. They shall know nothing from that. 
I will sing;” and, folding his arms upon his chest, he raised 
his eyes to the faint spot of light that still appeared through 
the high w inflow, and sang, to a plaintive air of the time, 
some lines composed towards the end of the preceding 
reign, perhaps hy some victim to the coarse tyranny of 
James L 
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Life's brighter part has passed away; 
The dark remains behind ; 

The autumn brown rests on the earth ; 
Loud howls the wintry wind. 

But steadfast hope and faith sincere 
Shall still afford tlicir light : 

While these remain, this mortal gloom 
Cannot bo wholly night. 

The summer flowers that once were hero 
Ifavo faded from the eye; 

The merle has ceased to cheer the shade. 
The lark to -wake the sky. 

Green loaves have fallen from the trees. 
Hark clouds are overhead ; 

And withered things, beneath my feet, 
Rustle where’er I tread. 

But yet I know there is a land 
Wliere all that’s lost on earth 

Revives to blossom and to bloom 
With undecaying birtln 

Thus steadfast hope and faith sincen 
Shall still afford me light. 

Till other suns shall dissipate 
The gloom of mortal night* 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Whilf. sr*cli misadventures had been the lot of the Earl of 
Beverley, Ceiptain Barecolt had ridden on unopposed and 
peaccahiy to the ‘‘Swan” Inn. He was in some apprehen- 
sion, indeed, lest he should encounter worthy Mr. Dry, of 
Longsoaken, at the house of good Mrs. White ; but his mind 
was prepared to meet any emergency, and therel'ore he 
would not be turned from his coarse by the fear of “ any 
Dry that ever yet was born.” Alighting then at the door, 
he threw the rein of his horse over a hook provided for 
lliat especial purpose, and then, mounting the steps, looked 
in through the panes of glass in the door, which, to say the 
truth, alforded him no very clear insight into the passage 
beyond, as each separate square, being manufactured in a 
somewhat rude fashion, was furnished with a thick green 
knot or bump in the centre, which greatly impeded the 
view. All seemed clear, however, and marvellously silent; 
and, having carried his inspection as far as he judged neces- 
sary, the renowned captain opened the door and walked in. 
As soon as he did so, he perceived the good landlady seated 
in her little glass-case, alone, and busily engaged in hem- 
ming a wimj)le for her own proper person. She raised her 
eyes, as usual, at the sound of the opening door, and her 
face lighted up at the sight of the long limbs that presented 
themselves, in a manner which showed the illustrious com- 
mander that no danger was to be apprehended. Approach- 
ing, then, with a gallant air, Captain Barecolt uncere- 
moniously entered the parlour, and saluted the fair hostess, 
who expressed herself right glad to see him, asking him a 
thousand questions about “ the dear young lady and her 
adventures on the road,” 

“ All in good time, Mrs. White — all in good time,” an- 
swered Captain Barecolt. “ To-night, God willing, I will 
jive you a true and particular account of all that has hap- 
pened since last we met; but now I have other things to 
i^hink of. In the first place, my mouth is as dry as a sick 
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dog’s nose, and 1 would fain have a chopm or sometning to 
moisten it.” 

‘‘That you shall, captain, in a minute,” replied the 
landlady. “ You look dusty and tired, as if you had ridden 
hard.” 

“ And so I am, sweet hostess,” answered Barecolt; “ and 
the dust is not more on my garments than between my 
teeth. My tongue is as parched as a bowl of split peas. 
Do you not hear it rattle? But do not go yourself for the 
wine, Mrs. White. Transfer that function to one of your 
nymphs, and listen to me.” 

“ La, captain! I have no nymphs,” answered the landlady, 
half offended; “but our hero weaved his hand, saying — 

“ Well, your maidens then, Mrs. White. Call Sally, and 
then answer me two or three questions; but first send some 
one to stable my horse, which is at the door, and, being a 
modest beast, may as well be removed from the lewd gaze 
of the townsfolk.” 

All was performed according to his command; and when 
Mrs. White returned, Captain Barecolt proceeded, alter a 
deep draught, to put his questions. 

“First and foremost, Mrs. White,” he said, “what of old 
Dry?” 

“Lord, sir! he is up-stairs, sick in bed!” replied Mrs. 
White. 

“There let him lie, and be the bed on him, while-livered 
renegade!” said Captain Barecolt. “Then lie did not dis- 
cover that you had aided and abetted in the escape of our 
fair demoiselle?” 

“ Oh, not a whit!” replied the landlady. “ lie w'as in a 
mighty rage, to be sure, at first, and he had searcli made, 
and a great fuss; but it all ended in nothing, and I managed 
slily, pretending to help with all my might; so that he grew 
quite fond and familiar — the nasty old worm! Howsom- 
ever, he went out of the gates one day, leaving all his things 
here, and what happened 1 don’t know ; but he came back 
the next morning, as (hill and as dirty-looking as a mixen, 
took to his bed dircefiy, and has had a doctor at him ever 
since. I think something must have frightened him sadly, 
for he has been constantly whining and praying, and 
the doctor said he had had a turn; but he is much better 
to-day.” 

“ So far so well, Mrs. White,” said Barecolt; “ but we 
must now look to other matters. Do you know aught 
about Mr. O’Donnell? for, if possible, I must see him to- 
night.” 
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I should think you would find him, sir,” answered the 
hostess, “ for he keeps himself a great deal at home just 
now. These are sad times in Hull, sir. There is great 
suspicion about; and every one whom they fancy to be 
what they call a malignant is pointed at and watched night 
and day; and even a poor widow woman like me they can- 
not help looking after, as if I were a regiment of soldiers; 
so that customers are afraid to come.” 

“Well, what of O’Donnell? what of O’Donnell?” de- 
manded Captain Barecolt. “ What has this to do with him, 
my good hostess?” 

“Why, bless you, captain! don’t you know that people 
say he is a Papist?” exclaimed Mrs. White; “ and so they 
are likely to be more sharp upon him than any one else: 
that is to say, not the governor, who is very fond of him, 
people say, because he supplies him with Dantzic and other 
strong waters better than he can get at home ; but since Sir 
John has been ill of the gout, the colonel, his son, rules 
everything here in Hull; and a hard rule is his for every 
one but Koundheads. "J’hey may do as they like; some 
men may lie in bed and sleep, whilst others must get up 
early in the morning.” 

All this was news to Captain Barecolt, and news of a 
very unpleasant character, which made him ponder deeply 
lor several minutes. Being of an active and inquiring turn 
of mind, he had not left his Idsurc time unemployed since 
he quitted Hull; and partly by no very deiiiiite lunts, sewn 
together by surmises, and partly by open avowals and acci- 
dental conversations, he had been led to the conclusion that 
some very intimate communication liad been opened be- 
tween Sir John Hotham and the Earl of Beverley, which 
the illness of the former and the new state of things in the 
town might sadly derange. He longed eagerly to gain some 
intelligence of the proceedings of his noble lell()W'*-tiaveller; 
and though he had a sufficient portion of the fiee companion 
in his cliaractcr to act upon his own judgment, with very 
little deference for the commands he received, wJicn it 
suited his own purpose, yet he had also sufficient of the 
old soldier in him to obey orders punctually when he could 
do no better. He thcrelbre resolved to set out for (>’Don- 
nell's house at once, though he could not bring liis mind to 
do so without draining another can; and while the worthy 
landlady went to draw it with her own fair hands, he sat 
pondering over what was to be done next, with no incon- 
siderable misgivings in regard to the termination of their 
expedition. At one time, indeed, he thought of cutting the 
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■whole matter very short, walking to the governor’s house, 
demanding to see Colonel Hotham, running him through 
the body with his Toledo, and, with the assistance of the 
more loyal inhabitants, taking possession of the town in the 
king’s name. It seemed to the eyes of imagination an 
exploit worthy of a Barecolt; but reflection suggested to 
him various little objections, which made him abandon his 
scheme, though he did it with reluctance. The vision of 
becoming governor of Hull — a post which the king, he 
thought, could never refuse to grant him, if he took the 
city with his own right hand — was just fading a^vay from 
his mind, when the outer door of the inn was thrown vehe- 
mently open, and some one entered the passage with a quick 
and agitated step. Captain Barecolt looked up, and gazed 
forth from Mrs. White’s glass-case, at the same time laying 
his hand upon his sword, for he was full of des])crate and 
sanguinary thoughts. In a moment, however, liis counte- 
nance liglited up, and exclaiming, ‘‘Ah, Higgory Falgate I 
honest Higgory Falgate! — something may perhaps be done 
now — his knowledge of the place and the people may aid 
us at this pinch, and my hand shall execute what hu infor- 
mation suggests” — he opened the door, and went out to 
meet the poor painter, extending his hand to him in friendly 
guise. 

Diggory Falgate started back as if he had seen an appa- 
rition ; but the next moment he grasped Barecolt’s hand, 
and exclaimed — 

“ This is lucky inde^^d ! Who would have thought to see 
you here, captain? But listen to me. I have got a story 
to tell you that will make your hair stand on end; — two, 
indeed, but one first, for that presses; and if something is 
not done immediately, the earl is a dead man!” 

What earl?” demanded Barecolt, in horror and conster- 
nation. 

“ AVIiy, our earl, to be sure I” replied Falgate, walking 
on into Mrs. White’s sanctmn sanctorum, “ The Earl of 
Beverley, no other; and that Saracen of a colonel will have 
him shot to-morrow morning, as sure as I’m a living man, 
if something is not done to-night to prevent it!” 

“ I’ll cut his throat first !” exclaimed Barecolt, half draw- 
ing his sword. “But he dare not — he dare not. Master 
Falgate. ’Tis all nonsense.” 

“ lie 8lM)t two men yesterday morning by the water-side,” 
replied Falgate, “ Didn’t he, Mrs. White?” 

Tte latter words w ere addressed to the worthy landlady, 
judt aA ahe returned with a fresh chopin ; and while Captain 
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Barecolt drained it down at one single indignant draught, 
she confirmed the poor painter’s account, saying — 

Ay, that he did, the bloodthirsty brute! and better men 
than himself, too.” 

‘‘What’s to be done now?” asked Barecolt. “The only 
way will be to go and put him to death at once.” 

“ You will only get yourself killed, and do no good,” 
exclaimed the painter and landlady together; and then 
Falgate, proceeding alone, went on to add, “There is but 
one way to help the noble lord, captain, if we can but 
arrive at it, and that is, to get some one to tell Sir John 
Ilotham himself. He’d never suffer all this to go on, if he 
knew it; and it is only since he fell ill the day before yes- 
terday morning that his son dared to go on so.” 

“ I’ll write him a note,” said Barecolt. 

“Thoo! that will never do,” replied the painter, “un- 
less you can get some one to deliver it to Sir John him- 
self.” 

“I am talking without guide, indeed,” said the gallant 
captain, who began to feel that his nonsense was a little 
too gross even for the intellects of the landlady and the 
painter. “I do not yet know the whole circumstances. 
PraJ^ blaster Falgate, have the goodness to relate all you 
know, and how you know it; and then I will decide upon 
my plan from the intelligence I receive. Be so good as 
to avoid superfluous particulars, and yet be sufficiently 
minute in your details to afford me a distinct knowledge of 
the facts.” 

Assuming a grave and sententious look of wisdom, he 
sat with his hands folded upon his knees, while Ihggory 
Falgate went on to inform his auditors, that he had been 
arrested while entering the town three days before, and 
placed in the custody of a body of the train- bands, with 
some of whom he was personally acquainted and on very 
friendly terms. He had remained in terror of his life 
under their guard till that evening, receiving accounts 
from time to time of the wrath and fury which Colonel 
Hotham was exercising upon the unfortunate Cavaliers of 
the place, and employing all the interest he could make to 
obtain his own liberat^ion. That afternoon he had beeu 
brought in, he said, not knowing whether the next word 
was to be life or death, when, to his surprise and grief, he 
beheld the earl in the presence of the governor’s son. He 
then related all the particulars which he had witnessed, 
and a new consultation took place, which bade fair to have 
no end, when suddenly the worthy hostess exclaimed — 
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“ Mr. O’DonneU’s the man ! He can do it. He can do 
it, I tell you, when no one else can.” 

‘‘Do what?” exclaimed Captain Barecolt. “Prithee, 
my excellent lady, what can he do?” 

“ Why, get in to speak with Sir John Hotham,” rejoined 
the worthy landlady, “ and tell him all about it.” 

“Then, as I said before,” exclaimed the renowned cap- 
tain, “I will go to him this minute. Come along, Colgate 

you shall go with me, for there’s no time to be lost.” 

“ That there isn’t,” replied Diggory Falgate. “ I’m you)* 
man, captain.” 

And away they went, begging Mrs. White not to go to 
bed till they returned. 


CHAPTER XLI 


It was nearly dark when the renowned Captain Bare ’olt 
and Diggory Falgate issued forth into the streets of Hull, 
and silence, almost solitude, had fallen ove r the town, for 
the people of that good city were ever paiuculaily atten- 
tive to the hour of sapper, which Mas now ap{)ioaching. 
Captain Barecolt then ventured to give his companion a 
familiar and patronizing slap on the shoulder, saying — 

“Ah, Diggory Falgate I honest Diggory Is^igate! I never 
thought to see thee again in the laud of the living.” 

“1 certainly thought,” replied the painter, in a grave 
tone, “ that 1 was on the high-road to tlie land of the dead. 
But it was not fair of you, captain, upon my life, t8 leave 
me outside in the hands of those men. Why, they talked 
of hanging me without benefit of clergy.” 

“Fairl” cried Barecolt, indignantly.. “How could I 
help it, Diggory? Did 1 not work more wonders than a 
man to save all of the party? Did I not kill six Round- 
heads with my OMm habd? Did I not swim the moat, open 
the gates, fight in the front, protect the rear, kill the cap- 
tain, disperse the troopers, and effect the retreat of my 
party with the loss of none but you, my poor old Diggory? 
What m^e could mau do? You were but as a cannon, a 
falconei? ^ which we were obliged to leave in th 
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hands of the enemy; nor was it discovered for some time 
that yon were not with us. When it was discovered, too, 
what did ] do? Did I not issue forth, and, thinking that 
you niiubt be lyinfji covered with honourable woiinds in 
some foul ditch l»y the roadside, did I not search for you 
for miles around the field of battle?” 

‘‘ No! did you, though?” said Diggory Falgate. ‘‘Well, 
tba 'A as kind, captain.” 

^ \ay, did I not pursue the search till after midnight?” 
continued iJarecolt. ‘‘Ask Lord Walton; ask the noble 
earl. Dat mov that I have found you, worthy Diggory, I 
would fain h'ar how you contrived to escape from the 
hands of the Philistines. You are not exactly a Samson, 
Diggory. and ' siiould have thought they would* have 
bound yo]i with bands you could not break.” 

“ Hush!’' said ilm paiiiter; “here is some one corning.” 

'j'he [)er8on vlio approached was merely a labouring 
man, who hau l:cei) detained somewhat late at liis work, 
ami be passed on without speaking; bitt the pai thus 
obtained in the conversation between Captain Barecolt and 
Diggory Falgate adorded the latter tin^c for a little reflec- 
tio^n It had been his purpose to coninumicate to his com- 
paMon the whole of his adventures, and what he had 
di. covered in the church on the hill; but as he pondered 
ou the matter this design was altered. A conviction had 
g adu dly i‘in])resbed itself upon his nnnd, since first he had 
bt-cojue acqm* ited with the grandiloquent Captain Bare- 
coit, tiuit the great warrior was in the habit of attributing 
ro hijnself the actions and discoveries of others, or at all 
events of laf ’ g more than his dire share of credit for any- 
thing in wdivn he nad part; and as Falgate seldom had 
had an oppoiiunit}^ of distinguishing himself in any w^ay, 
except by painting strange faces, coats of arms, or won- 
derful beasts U])on signboards, he wisely judged that it 
wmuld be expedient not to let slip any part of the occasion 
which, as he thought, now presented itself. 

When Captain Barecolt, therefore, returned to the 
charge, and required a detail of all his adventures, Fal- 
gate gave him such an account as was perfectly satisfactory 
to his interrogator, and which, moreover, had the advan- 
tage of being true, though that very important item in the 
Old Bailey oath, “the whole truth,” was not exactly stated. 
He related how he had been carried off by the Koundhead 
party ; how he had been questioned touching the gentle- 
man Avith whom he had been lately consorting; how he 
had refused stoutly to answer, and had been threatened 
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with death; how he had been shut up in the old church, 
and* left therf under a guard. 

There, however, the minute exactitude of the painter’s 
statement halted, and he merely added, that finding the 
door leading from the church into the vaults open, he had 
escaped by that means of exit; and, after hiding for some 
time in the neighbourhood, had heard that the troop which 
had taken him had been sent to Boston, upon which he 
ventured to return to Hull. 

For his faithful discretion Captain Barecolt bestowed 
upon him high coinm(?ndation, declared that some day he 
wmuld be a great man if he would but learn to ride, and 
otiered to be himself his instructor in that elegant art. By 
the tifh.e that the praises of the worthy oflicer came to an 
end, however, they w^ere approaching the out-of-the-way 
spot at which the dwelling of Mr. O’Donnell w^as situated; 
but in attempting to approach the w^ater-side they were 
turned hack by a sentinel, who, on being asked how^ tiiey 
were to get to the house tliey wanted to visit, replied, they 
must go to the back-door if it had one. 

Luclcil}^ Diggory Falgate w’as acquainted with the street 
in which that back-door was situated, and to it they accor- 
dingly went, pulled the ring of a bell, and produced #ie 
slow appeajalice of the tidy old woman whom Bartcolt liad 
seen before.^ In reply to his inquiries for Mr. O’Donnell, 
however, on this occasion, she asserted boldly that he was 
out; but the worthy captain, whose senses, as the reader 
knows, were generally on the alert, finished the sentence 
for her by saying — 

“ Out of tobacco, do you mean, madam? Good faith! if 
he smokes away at the rate he is now doing in the parlour, 
he may well consume a quintal in a short space. Go in, 
my good lady, and tell him that a gentleman is here who 
bears him news of old Sergeant Neifs grand- daughter.” 

The poor woman was confounded at the worthy cap- 
tain’s quickness; and, too well accustomed to the vapour 
of tobacco to smell it herself, could not divine how the 
visiter had discovered that her master was smoking in the 
parlour, unless he had looked through a crack in the win- 
dow. Without more ado, then, she retreated, leaving the 
strangers in possession of the passage; and in a moment 
after Mr. O’Donnell’s head was thrust out of a door at the 
fiwrther end, taking a view of his two visiters. 

*‘Oh, come in, come in!” he said at length, as he recog- 
Msed Barecolt. ‘‘Whom have you got there with you? 
Hb^e in Ah, painter! is that you?” 
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Without replying to his various questions, Barecolt and 
Falgate walked on into his little room, which they found 
cloudy with smoke, while a huge jiig, emitting the steam 
of hot water, kept company with a large black bottle, with 
the cork half out, which apparently contained a stronger 
fluid. O’Donnell shut the door carefully, and then at once 
begviu to interrogate Barecolt in regard to Arrah Neil^ 
as! ing how she had fared on the journey, whether she had 
fouini Lord Walton and his sister, and where she actually 
was. 

During the progress of these questions, which were put 
with great rapidity, Falgate sat silent, but noted attentively 
every word that was said, and marked the name of Lord 
Walton particularly in his memory, as .apparently the chief 
friend of the young lady in whose escape he had assisted. 

She got oif well, though it was through a hailstorm of 
dangers, Master O’Donnell,” replied Barecolt, in a quick, 
hurried tone. ‘‘She has rejoined Lord Walton and his 
sister, and is now in Beverley. Ask no more questions at 
present; but listen, and you shall have further informa- 
tion concerning poor Arrah to-morrow, God willing. At 
present we have other things to think — business of life 
aril death. Master O’Donnell.” 

“ Ah, devil fly away with it!” cried the Irishman; “ that 
is always the way. Nothing but businee^s of life and death 
now-a-days. A plain man can’t drive a plain trade quietly 
without being teased about business of life and death. But 
I will have nothing to do with it, I tell you. I am a peace- 
able, well-disposed man, who hates secrets and abominates 
business of life and death. There, take some Geneva and 
water, if you will. It is better than all the business in the 
world, llun and get some drinking-cups. Master Painter.” 

Falgate, who seemed to have been in the house before, 
did as he was directed ; and as soon as his back was turned 
O’Donnell demanded — 

“ AVhat is this business? One cannot speak before your 
coinpanion. He is a rattle-pated, silly fellow.” 

“ But a very faithful one,” answered Barecolt, doing the 
poor painter justice; “and he knows all about this affair 
already. iLit the matter is shortly this, my good friend; — 
A noble gentleman is here in Hull, having business with 
Sir John Hotham, and charged, moreover, by Lord Walton, 
to speak with you concerning Mistress Arrah Neil. He is 
my particular friend ; and while he went on to the governor’s 
house I went to the ‘ Swan,’ requested by him to see you. 
and fix a meeting for to-morrow morning. However, when 
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he arrives at Sir John Hotham’s, he finds no one but his 
son, Sir John being very ill - 

“ Ah, by ! Kerens a pretty affair!” cried O’Donnell. 

Very ill Sir John is not. He has got the gout in one foot 
and both hands, and is as cross as the yards of a ship; but 
his son takes all upon himself, and a base business he makes 
of it. What more? what more?” 

“ Why, the son causes this noble gentleman to be arrested 
immediately for a spy, tears his pass to pieces, will not let 
him see the governor, and threatens to shoot him to-morrow 
morning.” 

“And so he will, to be sure!” cried O’Donnell. “But 
what’s to be done? How, in the fiend’s name, can I help 
you? I’ll not meddle with it — not a whit! I shall get shot 
some day myself if I don’t mind.” 

As he was speaking, Diggory Falgate returned wdth two 
drinking-cups; and without waiting for Barecolt’s rej)ly, he 
tapped O’Donnell on the shoulder, saying — 

“I’ll tell you how you can help us. Master O’Donnell. 
Nothing so easy in life, and no danger to yourself either, 
though you are not a fellow to fear tliat if there were. All 
that is wanted is to let the governor know what is going 
on, and he’ll soon stop the colonel’s doings ; for the f ass 
which that wild beast tore was in his own handwriting; 
and it will be an eternal blot upon his honour — worse than 
a black bend sinister on the shield of his arms — if any harm 
happens to the earl after giving him that.” 

“The earl!” said O’Donnell. “ Oh, ho! He is an earl, 
is he?” 

“ What have you said, you fool?” cried Barecolt, turnin<j 
angrily upon Falgate; but the painter, though he turnea 
somewhat red, put the best face he could upon it, saying — 

“ Well, it’s a slip of the tongue, captain; but it can’t be 
helped, and you know you can trust him.” 

“Ay, ay! trust me, sure enough,” answered the Irish- 
man. “But how am I to do anything in this?” and lean- 
ing: his head upon his hand, he mused, while Barecolt 
mi3ted himself some Geneva and hot water, not particularly 
potent of the latter; and Falgate stood gazing at the master 
of the house, as if waiting for him to speak further. 

“ I’ll tell you what you can do. Master O’Donnell,” said 
the painter at length, laying his hand upon the other’s arm: 
‘‘5mn can put on your hat and cloak, go down to Sir John 
Hothain, and ask to speak with him for a moment about 
his gout. We know he will see you, for ]\Irs. White told 
us all about it.” 
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** And if you have a snug little bottle of cordial waters 
under your arm, you are sure to get in,” added Barecolt. 

Come, come, Master O’Donnell ; do not hesitate. There 
is no time to be lost.” 

“On my life, that’s a pretty joke!” cried O’Donnell, 
starting up: “ that I am to go and put my neck in peril for 
a man I never saw in my life. I tell ypu, I’ll have nothing 
to do with it. It’s a bad case; and if they shoot him, they 

must.” 

In vain, to all appearance, were the eloquence of Bare- 
colt and the arguments of the painter. The best they 
could obtain from O’Donnell was a vague and unsatisfactory 
reply, that he would go on the morrow, or that he would 
see about it. He asked, nevertheless, a number of ques- 
tions, as if he felt some interest in the affair, which for 
nearly hnlf-an-hour had the effect of inducing his two visi- 
ters to believe that their entreaties would iiltimatelv prove 
effectual; but at length he suddenly turned the conversa- 
tion to another subject, and once more inquired of Arrah 
Neil; and Barecolt, rising, wished him good-night in a 
sullen and disappointed tone, saying that, as he would have 
no hand in it, some one else must be found who would un- 
dertake the task which he declined. 

As soon as the mighty captain issued forth into the street, 
however, he burst into a laugh, |»iuch to Falgate’s surprise. 
But Barecolt laughed again, saying, “ He will do it, Master 
Falgatc ! He will do it, take my word for it. He is a cun- 
ning old chap, that Master O’Donnell, and he will not let 
us know what he is going to do; but he ’ll go.” 

“ I don’t think it. Captain Barecolt; I don’t think it,” re- 
plied Falgate, sadly; “ and we cannot trust the good earl’s 
safety to such a chance.” 

“ I don’t intend to trust to any chance at all, Diggory 
Falgate,” answered Barecolt, in one of his supreme tones. 
“ Yon do not suppose an officer of my experience will rest 
satisfied without clear knowledge of what he is about? 
Draw back with me, Master Falgate. Go you under the 
sliadow of that entry, where you can see his door in front. 
I will post myself by that penthouse, where I command 
both streets. He cannot escape us then, and we will give 
him twenty minutes. But if he comes forth, say not a 
word, move not a finger; rest as quiet as one of the door 
nails till he has gone on, and then come and join me.” 

Not five of the twenty minutes which Captain Barecolt 
had allowed for the issuing forth of Mr. O’Donnell had 
elapsed when the door of his house opened, and a tall 
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fi^re appeared, which, turning back its head, said aloud, 
“Turn the lock, Dorothy,” and then took its way up the 
street, without observing either of the two watchers^ 

Diggory Falgate was soon by Barecolt’s side, and they 
followed together upon the steps of the worthy Irij^hinan, 
till they saw him approach the governor’s house and enter 
the court; after which they again ensconced tlumselves 
under a gateway, in order to obtain the means of judging, 
by the duration of O’Donnell’s stay, whether he was ad- 
mitted to the presence of Sir John Hotham or not. Ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour, half-an-hour passed, and, 
O’Donnell not having appeared when the clock struck ten, 
Barecolt and his companion, satisfied that their end was so 
far accomplished, made the best of their way back to the 
“ Swan.” The cautious captain, however, to make assu- 
rance doubly sure, directed Falgate to proceed once more 
to the merchant’s house at break of day, and to question 
him closely in regard to the result of his visit; after which, 
having communicated to Mrs. White what success they had 
achieved, and received her opinion that Master O’Donnell 
would leave no stone unturned to effect their object, they 
sat down to a good 8Ui)per, which she had prepared for 
them in the room where Mr. Dry had dined with Arrah 
Neil, and enjoyed themselves for half-an-hour. 

At the end of that time, Falgate, pronouncing himself 
tired, left Captain Barecolt with the flagon (which lie did 
not propose to quit for another hour), and retired, taking 
care to close the door after him. His course, however, did 
not lie straight to bed ; for, finding the worthy landlady 
locking up her spoons and ladles in her little parlour, he 
joined her there, and entered into conversation with her in 
a low and confidential tone. Their conference lasted a con- 
siderable time, and was carried on apparently with some 
reluctance by Mrs. W'^hite at first, but gradually became 
animated on her part also ; and at length, when Falgate 
asked her, “ You are quite sure she was buried there, and 
that what I tell you was on her coffin?” 

“ I’ll take my oath of it,” she replied; “ I’ll give it under 
my hand if you like.” 

“ i wish you would, Mrs. White,” answered the painter; 
and, receiving her promise that it should be done on the 
following day, he retired to bed. 

Before we close this somewhat long chapter, it may be 
necessary to trace to a certain point the proceedings of our 
worthy friend O’Donnell; hut v/e will do so very briefly. 
Having passed the sentinel in the court of the governor's 
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house, he approached a small door at the side and knocked 
for adnussion. A servant appeared almost immediately; 
but, far from asking directly to speak with Sir John Ho- 
tham, he said, ‘^Ah, Master Wilson ! is Oliver within? I 
want a chat with him.” 

‘‘Walk in, Master O’Donnell,” replied the man, ‘‘and 
I will seek for him. He was with Sir John a moment 
ago.” 

O’Donnell wasted no more words, but entered in silence, 
and after having been kept for a minute or two in the dark 
passage, he was joined by Oliver, the governor’s body- 
servant, as he was called, with a light. Tlie two shook 
hands with great good-will, and Master Oliver drew his 
Irish friend into a little room on the left, where immediately 
O’Donnell produced two large, flat-sided, long-necked 
bottles from under his cloak, and setting one down on the 
table he said, “ That’s for you, Noll, and this is some gout- 
cordial lor the governor, which will soon send all his ail- 
ments away.” 

“ God grant it!” replied the man, “ for he is in a devil of 
a humour. Shall I take it to him. Master O’Donnell? 
Many thanks for the good stuff!” 

“ Welcome, welcome!” replied his companion; “ but you 
must get me speech of Sir John this very night, for 1 have 
got a dozen bottles of cinnamon, such as you never tasted 
ill your days, and a gentleman in the town wants them. So 
I promised to give him an answer before I went to bed, but 
thought it only dutiful to talk to the governor about them 
first, in case he should like any.” 

“ Ah ! he’ll talk about that,” replied the servant, “ though 
he won’t talk of anything else. Come up with me to his 
door, and we’ll soon see if he’ll speak with you. Bring 
your bottle with you. That’s as good as a pass.” 

“Better sometimes,” replied O’Donnell, drily; and fol- 
lowing the servant up-stairs and into the better part of the 
house, he was kept for a moment or two in the corridor, 
and then admitted into the presence of Sir John Hotham. 


X 
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CHAPTEE XLn. 


Day dawned at length into the dark and lonely prison o1 
the Earl of Beverley — the bright warm day, cle'ar and 
beautiful, and rosy with the hue of the rising sun. A long 
ray of light streamed through the high window and painted 
the opposite wall; then slowly descending, as the orb rose 
higher in the heaven, rested on the graceful figure and the 
rich curling hair of the captive, as he still sat at the table, 
but fast asleep with his head now bent down on hk folded 
arms. The quiet sunshine did not wake him, for he had 
watched, with anxious thoughts for his only compnnions, 
through the greater part of the night; and not till about an 
hiur before morning had slumber fallen upon him. But 
he was not destined long to know repose ; lor shortl}^ after 
dawn a voice was heard in the room, saying, ‘‘Is there any 
one below?” 

The sound but not the sense caught his ear; and starting 
up he gazed round the room. All was vacant, however, 
and ho thought he had been dreaming, when suddenly the 
question was repeated — 

“ Is there any one below?” 

It seemed to come from the chimney; and approaching, 
he replied aloud — 

“ Yes ! Who speaks?” 

“Who are you? what is your name?” demanded the 
voice; but, though the tones seemed not unfamiliar to 
Lord Beverley’s ear, he could not of‘ course venture to give 
his real name to a person he did not sec; and he replied — 

“ That is nothing to any one. Who is he that talks to 

me?” 

“My name is Ashburnham,” replied the person, who 
Becmed s])eaking from some room above; “a prisoner like 
yourself, if you be one.” 

“I am, indeed, Ashburnham,” answered the earl. ‘‘I 
will not utter my name, lest there should be other ears 
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listening; but I am he whom you joined going to France, 
and who was taken with jwi.” 

‘^Bad hick indeed!” said Cclonel Ashbumham. “Hot- 
ham lias lied, then, for he told me you were gone.” 

“He spoke truth there,” answered the earl; “but, as ill 
fortune would have it, I returned last night on business 
and was arrested by his son, who tore my pass, and vows 
he will try me as a spy.” 

“ Ay, a curse fall upon him !” cried the other voice. “ He 
respects no rules of honour or courtesy, and, since his father 
fell ill, has put me in close confinement. If Hotham could 
know, lie would treat you better; but I cannot help you, for 
I am locked in here.” 

“ Hush!” cried the earl; “here are steps coming.” 

The next moment the key was turned in the lock, the 
bar taken down, and two soldiers appeared. In a dull and 
in different tone, as if he w^ere bidding the prisoner come to 
the luorniiig meal, one of the men told Lord Beverley to 
follow to tlie coloners council; and obeying, with very little 
hope that anything he could say would change the stern 
purpose of the parliamentary officer, the earl was led along 
the passage to what seemed a dining-hall on the same floor, 
in whicli he found Colonel Hotham seated at a table, with 
four inferior officers round him. Two wore the garb of the 
train-hands, the others seemed strangers to the city; for 
w^hen the prisoners entered they were asking some ques- 
tions concerning the fortificaticms. His appearance, how- 
ever, instantly drew their eyes upon himself; and, walking 
with a firm step to the end of the table, he gazed calmly 
over them, scanning the countenance of each of those who 
seemed assembled to judge him, not at all abashed by the 
somewhat fierce stare with which one or two of them re- 
garded him. 

Colonel Hotham had in general chosen his men well. 
The two Londoners he had long known as very unserupu- 
loiis and fiery zealots in the cause of the parliament , and 
Captain Harden, one of the officers of the train-bands, 
whom he had called to his aid, had made himself somewhat 
remaricahle on several occasions by his gloomy fierceness of 
disposition. He had commanded the jiarty by whom the 
two unfortunate men mentioned by Falgate had been put to 
death, and he had seemed only the more morose and dog- 
ged after the horrid scene in which he had borne a part. 
The fourth officer was known as a religious enthusiast, a 
preacher in one of the conventicles of the city, and, as was 
generally supposed, wild and unsoaring as the rest so 
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that Colonel Hotham entertained no doubt that hia pur- 
poses towards the prisoner would receive the sanction of 
these men’s authority, without scruple or hesitation on 
their part. 

After pausing for a moment, while the earl stood at the 
end of tlie table as we have described, the parliamentary 
commander demanded, in a sharp tone — 

What is your name?” 

“ Not knowing that you have any authority to ask it,” 
replied the earl, with perfect calmness, ‘‘I shall, most un- 
doubtedly, refuse to answer.” 

‘'That will serve you little, sir,” said one of the men 
from London; “for if you do refuse, the court will pro- 
ceed to try you without further ceremony.” 

“ AVhat court?” demanded the earl. “I see five persons 
sittinir round a table, but no court.” 

“Tins, sir, is a summary court-martial,” replied Colonel 
Hotham, “ called to try a person accused of entering a gar- 
risoned town as a spy.” 

“ AVith a pass from the governor?” added Lord Beverley. 

“ But that pass, we have every reason to believe,” replied 
Colonel Hotham, “was obtained by a false representation 
of your name and quality, and as such was invalid.” 

“That point will be easily established,” replied the earl, 
*‘by calling the governor himself. I maintain that he gave 
it to me with full knowledge of my person; and 1 therefore 
require that he be called, to testily as to the the validity of 
the pass which you, sir, most dishonourably and dishonestly 
tore to pieces last night.” 

“The governor is too ill, sir, to give his evidence,” said 
one of the officers from London. 

“ If, gentlemen, your purpose is to commit a cold, delibe- 
rate iimrder,” said the earl, “you may do it without all this 
ceremony. I am in your hands, have no power to resist 
you, and no means of obtaining justice; but I will not fur- 
ther your views by recognising this as a court, which is in 
fact none at all. If Sir John Hotham is too ill to attend, 
delay the inquiry till ne is better. I stand upon the sale- 
conduct which I received from him ; and if you violate it 
you are murderers, and not men of honour.” 

“Had he a pass?” demanded the preacher officer of the 
train-bands, turning gloomily to Coionel Hotham. 

“ lie had, but under a feigned name,” replied Hotham. 

“AVhat proof have you?” demanded the enthusiast. 
“Remember, sir, ‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
dhall bis blood be shed!’ it you bring not vour father 
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to testify, how can we know that this safe-conduct was 
wrongly obtained?” 

Colonel Hotham’s cheek turned red, for he loved not 
such opposition; and he paused for a moment ere he re- 
plied, fee ]iug that he was angry, and fearing that he might 
commit himself. 

“I think,” he answered at length, in a tone so soft that 
it betrayed the struggle to keep down his passion — “I think 
that can prove that it was obtained under a false name 
by other witnesses, without disturbing my father, which 
might be dangerous;” and then, turning to the two guards 
who remained at the door, he said, ‘•'Where is the other 
prisoner? Let him be brought in. Has the other man 
been summoned, who is said to know something of these 
persons V” 

“Yes, colonel,” replied the man to whom he spoke; 
“tl]ey are both without there — one in one room, and the 
other in another.” 

“ Bring in the prisoner first,” said Colonel Ilotham ; “we 
will confront them together, gentlemen.” 

A pause ensued for the space of about two minutes, 
during which no one spoke except one of the oilicers of the 
train-bands, who said a few words to the other in a iow 
voice, and then the door opened; and i.a'iiing round his 
head, the earl, as he had apprehended, beheld the renowmed 
Captain Barecolt marched in amongst some soldiers. As it 
was not the first time that the worthy officer had found 
liimseir in such an unpleasant position, he showed himself 
very little disturbed by his situation, and walked up to the 
end of the table with a bold countenance, smoothing down 
his moustaches, and drawing his beard to a point between 
his fingers, as if he had not had time to complete his toilet 
ere he w^as brought from the inn. 

The cool selLsufficiency of his air seemed to move the 
wrath of Colonel Hotham, who instantly addressed him, 
saying — 

“ What is your name, fellow?” 

“I be not your fellow, sair,” replied Barecolt, boldly, 
♦‘and am not so call. My name vere Captain Jersval, for 
your service, gentlemen.” 

“ And now speak out, and speak the truth,” continued 
the colonel, while Barecolt bowed ceremoniously round the 
table; “leave your mumming, sir, and answer. Who is 
this person, with whom you entered the town yesterday 
evening? Answer truly, for your life depends upon it.” 

“ Begar, it vere one very difficult thing for me to tell,” 
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replied Barecolt in the same unconcerned tone. ‘‘First, 
sair, it cannot alvay be easy to tell who one be oneself, and 
much more uneasy to tell who de oder man be.” 

‘'What does the fool mean?” demanded one of the Round- 
head ofiicers; “not always easy to tell who you are your- 
self! What do you mean, man?” 

“ Vhy, sair,” replied Barecolt, with an agreeable laugh, 
“one dM}^ not so very long time ago, I met \id one saucy 
man who to my face — to my very heard, sair — swear I vas 
one oder man but myself. lie swear I vere not Jersval, 
but Barecole — one Capitaine Barecole, a very great man in 
dese parrs — a famous man, I hear.” 

“Cease this foolery, sir,” ciied Colonel Hotham, “and 
answer inv (question directly, or pre])are to walk out to the 
w’^ater-gate and receive a volley. Who is the person, I say, 
now standi tig beside 3^011?” 

“ Pardi! how de devil should 1 know?” rejoined Bare- , 
colt, with some heat of manner; I have seen him twice, dat 
is all ; once aboard de sheep vere he was very seek, and 
once i nu et him just In^lf-a-league out of de gate. Ve vere 
chase hard by a party of vat you call Cavalier malignant, 
and ride togeder for our lifes.” 

“That is true, fur I saw them,” said one of the officers 
of the train-bands. 

“And do you pretend to say you do not know his name?” 
demanded Colonel Hotham, gazing with the fierceness of 
disappointiTient upon the worthy Captain’s face. 

“ Ob, 1 tink I heard his name on board de sheep,” an- 
swered Barecolt; ‘‘ but 1 cannot be too sure. Let me see. 
It vas de Colonel de Meiy: vas it not dat 5^11 told me, 
sair?” and he turned to the earl with a low bow. 

“ I answer no questions here, sir,” replied Lord Beverley. 
“ This is no lawful court, and the people are not seeking 
justice, but a pretext for murder,” 

“Ah I murder — dat be very bad;” cried Captain Barecolt, 
with a shrug of his shoulders; “men may kill one de oder 
in fair fight very veil, but murder be very bad indeed! 
Perhaps dey murder me too!” 

“Very likely” swiswered the earl, drily; but Colonel 
Hotham exclaimed, “ Silence! I have given you an oppor- 
tunity, sir, of saving your life by telling plainly who this 
man is. You would not take it, and now we shall soon see 
who you are yourself. Bring in that Mr. Dry.” 

Captain Barecolt’s countenance fell, for he had remarked 
the room-door of Mr. Dry open on the preceding night, as 
he w^^lked somewhat late to bed; and, though he had not 
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been aware at the time that the worthy master of Long* 
Boaken was awake and watching, he doubted not now that 
his own arrest was owing to that gentleman’s good offices. 
He prepared for the worst, however, and determined to 
adhere; stoutly to his story, thanking his stars that he had 
alluded to his rccontre with Cornet Stiimpborough, before 
Mr. ]>ry was called. 

He was not long kept in suspense, however; for not 
more than half- a- minute elapsed before Mr. Ury, of Long- 
Sviiiken, entered the room, with his face very pale and his 
nose very blue, as if recovering from a severe illness; and 
taking his place at a convenient distance from the renowned 
caplaiM, replied at once to Colonel Ilotham’s first question — 

‘^That, worshipful sir? — that is one Captain Barecolt, a 
notorious malignant, now actually in arms against the 
authority of the two houses.” 

“Oh, 1 tell you so!” cried Barecolt, with a well-feigned 
look of impatience; “Capitaine Barecole again! Cuss 
Capitaiiie Barecole! I'^ow he swear me black in dc face 
dat I vere Capitainc Barecole just as de oder did.” 

“1 will swear, to be sure,” replied Mr. Dry; “ for, as I 
have a conscience and a soul to be saved, you are the man. 
We all know you are very cunning, Caplam Barecolt; but 
if you can cheat in other matters, you cannot cheat in this. 

I know you well enough, after having been carried along as 
a captive in bonds, by you and other Amorites like you, for 
several mortal days.” 

“AVhat he mean by Amorite?” asked Barecolt, with a 
look of ignorance; but Colonel Hotham interposed, saying — 

“That will do, sir; stand down! You shall hear more 
as soon as you could wish. Now, w^orshipful Master Dry, 
be so good as to look well at that other person, and say if 
you have seen him before.” 

Mr. Dry did as he was directed, but the appearance ol ^ 
the earl puzzled him more ; for, though the beauty of his 
features was remarkable, yet, even to those who had seen' 
him often, the black dye with which he had tinged his hair . 
and beard made so great a change that it would have been 
difficult to recognise him. 

“Yes,” said the master of Longsoaken, at length — “yes, 

I am very sure I have seen him before, though 1 think his 
hair was of a different colour then. I met him as he was 
riding up to the house of the malignant Lord Walton, at 
Bishop’s Merton. He staid there all night, I heard, on the 
day when the house took fire. I am quite sure it is the 
same, though his hair is dyed.” 
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‘‘ It is,” replied Colonel Hotham, in a stern and deter- 
mined tone, “and I will tell you who he is,' gentlemen; 
for, though he thinks I do not know him, yet I do. I was 
a fool not to recognise him at first. This, sirs, is the noble 
Earl of Beverle}’', who has now come into this garrison of 
Hull as a spy, and deserves death by all the laws of war.’' 

“It is false, sir!” answered the earl, gazing on him 
fixedly. “Whoever I am, I came not here as a spy.” 

“Do you mean to deny your name, my lord?” demanded 
Colonel Ilotham. 

“I mean to answ^er no questions, sir,’' said the earl, 
“but merely to give you the lie in your teeth, when you 
assort a falsehood. I stand upon your father's sale-conduct, 
and call him to witness that he gave it to me.” 

“The pass I tore was not in favour of the Earl of Bever- 
ley,” replied the ofiiccr; “and that you are he will soon be 
proved, though I thought fit to call upon these men first. 
Ask Colonel Jackson to step hither,” he continued, speaking 
to the guard, “and the two other gentlemen in the red 
room.” 

The name he mentioned was familiar to the ear of Lord 
Beverley, who remembered that Colonel Jackson w^as in 
the hall where he had had his first interview^ with Sir John 
Hotham, but, owdng to the disguise which he had assumed, 
had not recognised him on that occasion. He could little 
hope, however, that the parliamentary officer w^ould fail to 
do so now, when bis attention was particularly drawn to 
the examination, and the matter was but too soon decided. 
Three gentlemen were one by one introduced into the room, 
and told to examine the earl and state who he was; and 
each, though with apparent reluctance, pronounced the 
words, “ Lord Beverley.” 

“The case is clear, gentlemen,” said Colonel Ilotham. 
“ The Earl of Beverlej^, under a feigned name and with an 
invalid pass, has introduced himself into this garrison. It 
is for you to say, whether, under these circumstances, he is 
or is not a spy, and subject to the invariable law of such 
cases.” 

“Remembering always,” rejoined the earl, “that you 
have no proof that the safe-conduct was invalid, Colonel 
Hotham having torn it, so that it has never been beneath 
your eyes; and not forgetting that, even supposing this to 
be a lawfully-constituted court-martial — which 1 deny, he 
having no authority to summon one — he has refused to call 
the only witness 1 judged necessary to my defence.” 

Pe spoke calmly and firmly, with his cheek perhaps a 
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shade paler than it usually was, but with no other visible 
sign of emotion, while the countenance of Colonel Hotham, 
on whom his eyes were fixed, worked with many mingled 
passions which resisted control. 

“This is all vain and foolish!” cried the latter; “I will 
tell the earl that I have authority, which I should not 
scruple to exercise, to put him to death at once, but that I 
have thought it better to give him the chance of this inves- 
ligation.” 

“Young man,” said the military preacher, addressing 
Ilothani in a solemn tone, “if you give a man in bonds a 
chance, it should he a fair one. Such has not been afiorded 
the prisoner. Why did yon tear the pa]>er? Why do you 
now refvise to confront him with the witness he calls? — and 
if that witness be too ill, why not wait till he be well, as he 
requires? AVhy not, if not to doom him to death at your 
pleasure? I will go no farther in this — I wash my hands 
of this blood.” 

“Well, then, we will put it tc the vote,' cried Colonel 
Hotham, fiercely; “and look to yourself, Captain Marsh. 
He that puts his hand to the plough must not turn back 
Look to yourself, i say.” 

“ I will,” replied the old officer of the train-bands, '' and 
I am not to be frightened from a righteous course b}’' loud 
words or frowning brows. I fear not what man can do 
unto me,” 

“ Pshaw !” cried Colonel Hotham, turning away. “Your 
verdict, sir, upon these two men — guilty or not guilti||?” 

“ Guilty,” said the Londoner to whom he spoke, without 
a moment’s pause. 

“ Guilty,” said the other, on the colonel’s left, answering 
a mere look. 

“ I doubt,” replied Captain Marden of the train-bands, 
when Hotham turned to him. 

“ But 1 do not,” rejoined that officer ; “ and 1 say guilty 
too — so there are three voices against two. They are con- 
demned. Take them hence to the water-gate, call out a 
file of men, and the rest — as yesterday. I spare you the 
rope, Lord Beverley, in consideration of your rank. You 
shall die as a soldier.” 

“ And you as a murderer!” shouted Barecolt, rushing to- 
wards him so suddenly, that he caught him by the throat 
with both hands before any one could interpose. 

The two parliamentary officers drew their swords; the 
guards were rushing up from the door; but, under the 
strong pressure of Captain Barecolt’s fingers, Colonel 
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Hotham was turning black in the face, and might have 
been strangled before he could have been delivered, when 
suddenly fi voice was heard exclaiming, Halt! Not a 
man stir! Guard the door!” and all was silence. 

Captain Barecolt slightly relaxed his grasp, the parlia- 
mentary officers drew back, and Sir John Hotliain, with 
an excited and angry countenance, and evidently in great 
pain, walked up the room and took his place at the head of 
the table. 

“ What is all this?” he demanded. “ Unloose my son, 
sir! What is the meaning of this, Colonel Hotham?” 

Par fit! 1 will unloose him, now you be coine, gou- 
verneiir,” replied Barecolt, taking away his hands and 
drawing hack; “but, begar, if you had not come, he be 
strariitle !” 

Colonel Hotham sank in a chair, gasping for breath, 
and one of the officers from London took upon liiin to reply: 
‘^This is a court-martial,'' Sir John, summoned to try ” 

“And by whose authority?” demanded the governor, 
fiercely; “ who dares to summon a court-martial in Hull 
but myself?” 

“ But you were ill, sir,” replied the officer, “ and Colonel 
Hotham judged it expedient to summon us.” 

“He did! did he?” cried the governor. “Colonel 
Hotham, give up your sw’ord. You are under arrest. 
Kerriove him, guards; take him away! This is no court — 
all its proceedings are illegal, and shall so he dealt with. 
Gentl^ien, you are dismissed. Away! We have had too 
much W you.” 

Some of those present were inclined to remonstrate; but 
the old man who alone had interfered in behalf of the earl 
said aloud, “You are quite right. Sir John. The court 
and all its proceedings were illegal and iniquitous.” 

Colonel Hotham, too, strove to make hiiinself heard; 
but the governor exclaimed, in a loud and angry tone, 
“Away! have I not said it? Guards, clear the room, and 
take that young man aw^ay. Place a sentry at his chamber- 
door; he is under arrest.” 

Sir John Hotham had not come alone, for the further 
end of the hall displayed a considerable party of the train- 
bands; and, muttering some very unpleasant observations 
op his father’s conduct. Colonel Hotham was removed, 
while the rest of the body whom he had chosen to constitute 
A court-martial retired slowly and sheepishly, leaving the 
governor with two prisoners, Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, and 
a par^JJ of the guard. 



CHAPTER XLIU. 


Sir Joim TIotham gazed alternately at Lord Beverley, 
Captain Barecolt, and Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, with not a 
little of that irascibility wliich is common in the complaint 
from which he was sulfcring still c\identin hisco'intenance, 
and ready to fall upon any one who said a word to provoke 
his wrath. As several of the guard were in the room, Lord 
Beverley tlu/ught it most prudent to remain perfectly silent; 
and the governor at length began the conversation by ex- 
claiming, “And who the devil is this fellow?” At the 
same time he pointed to Mr. Dry, with no very placable 
looks. 

“ 1 am a poor, God-fearing man, worshijifnl sir,” began 
the personage of whom he spoke ; but Captain Barecolt in- 
terrupted him before he could say more. 

“ lie is von of dc greatest rogue in all de Christendom,” 
he said, turning to the governor; “1 know he very veil. 
He sheat do king, he sheat de parliament, he shca^very- 
body. 1 le be von grand imposture.” 9 

“The devil he is!” exclaimed the governor. “Is this 
true, sir?” And he looked to Lord Beverley for an answer. 

‘•Perfectly, Sir John,” replied the carl. “ I have heard 
a good deal of this gentleman from various quarters; and I 
know that he carried off a young gentlewoman trom her 
friends, and brought her hither to Hull, with very sinister 
views indeed.” 

Mr. Dry held up his hands and showed the whites of his 

eyes; but the governor exclaimed, “ Ay, by 1” and he 

added a very unsanctified oath: “ I recollect the scoundrel 
now. He came here two or three days ago; he came here 
making a great noise about this girl, and asking for warrants, 
and 1 know not what: he declared that she was his ward. 
Take him by the ears, fellows, and turn him out of the 
town. We want no such vagabonds amongst us.” 

“I warn yoi^ljworshipful sir; I warn you,” cried Mr. 
Dry, while two m thg guards took him by the arms, “ that 
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these are two malignants and prclatic conspirators. Did 

not false witnesses rise up against ” 

Away with him!” shouted Sir John Hotham before he 
could finish the sentence; away with him! and if he con- 
tinues to bawl, put him in the stocks and let him bawl 
there.” 

The soldiers removed Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, without 
further resistance; for he, like Erasmus, was not of the 
stuff from which they make martyrs, and the name of the 
stocks had a great effect upon him. The governor then 
directed the of the‘*soldiers to quit the room, but to 
wait in the passage without, adding, I will examine into 
the case of these gentlemen myself.” 

As soon as the room was clear he turned to the Earl of 
Beveflej^, sa3dng, ‘‘ This is an unfortunate affair, my lord. 
You see how things go. What can 1 do?” 

‘‘ Why, methinks, Sir John,” rejoined the earl, approacli- 
ing the governor, and speaking in a whisper, the only 
tiling for you to do is, to throw open the gates at once to 
bis majesty’s forces and declare your loyalty. A few hours 
would bring the army hither.” 

“Impossible! impossible!” cried Hotham aloud, with an 
impatient look. “ You know not what you talk of, sir. 
Everything is changed since were here. Tiiis ])lace is 
full of people sent down from the parliament. It wail be as 
much as I can do to get you out safely, and unless my son 
had given me cause to shut him up, I could not even do 
that, ^e cannot be kept in long, however, for ere noon I 
shall remonstrances enow, and your only safety is in 
immediate departure. You shall have a new pass without 
delay, and then the sooner your back is turned on Hull the 
•better.” 

“ But what shall 1 say to the king?” demanded the carl, 
willing to make one more effort for the grand object of his 
coming ; “ he fully expects ” 

“ Expects what cannot be done!” exclaimed the governor, 
impatiently. “ Give my humble duty to his majest;;^, and 
say I will lose no opportunity to do him service, but that I 
am no longer master in Hull. Tell him he had better with- 
draw^ his troops as soon as may be, for if they come before 
the walla the cannon must be fired on them, which I would 
y fain avoid. But say, sir — say that my heart is with him, 
^ ^ and that it is against my will I close the gates.” 

As he spoke, he drew the inkstand closer, and wTote a 
fresh pass for the earl, looking up and adding, “ But I will 
send people with you to see you clear of the gates. On my 
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life, I scarce know what contempt these men will show to 
my orders; and ’tis as likely as not that they would stop 
you and hang you in the streets if you had not a guard.” 

Begar, dun, de sooner we vish them good morning de 
better!’' cried Captain Barecolt. 

‘‘ But, Sir John, there is another matter,” said Lord 
Beverley, as tlie governor put his signature to the paper. 

You have here in bonds my friend and the king’s iaithful 
servant, Colonel Ashbnrnham. I do beseech you, for iny 
sake, and for your loyalty’s sake, set him free also.” 

“ Kay, I know not how that may be,” replied Sir John 
Hotham: “ the parliament have written to my son, I hear, 
to send ijim up to Westminster.” 

But your son is not governor of Hull,” answered the 
earl- “il the mandate came to him, not to you, there can 
be no cause why you sliould know or recognise it. If you 
miss this opportunity of sending him away with us, you 
may regret it when you have uo longer the power to show 
such an act of courtesy.” 

True, true!” replied Sir John Hotham: “I have pro- 
mised him his freedom, and he shall have it, if the devil 
himself keep the gates. Stay here a minute — stay here!” 
and rising from his chair he limped away, and left Captain 
Barecolt and the earl alone in the hall. 

A few minutes passed in explanations between the two 
Cavaliers; but then they began to be somewhat impatient 
for the governor’s return, as they were but too well aware 
that their situation was still full of danger and docility. 
Minute after minute passed, however, without his TOining; 
and a considerable degree of noise in the house, the moving 
about of many feet, and a good deal of bustle and confusion, 
did not tend to quiet their apprehensions, 

“ By heaven, my lord 1” cried Barecolt, at length, “ I fear 
5 ^our lordship has gone farther than that worthy gentleman 
of old times who sacrificed himself for his friend; for I’ve a 
great notion that you have sacrificed me also for this good 
colonel, who was the original cause of all our mishap. I 
would have let him take his chance and get out as he 
could.” 

But, while the renowned captain was thus remonstrating, 
the door again opened and Sir John Hotham reappeared, 
followed by Colonel Ashburuham. ‘‘Quick, quick!” cried 
the governor, “you must lose no more time, but all get 
away together. Here is already a deputation to remon- 
strate, but I have shut the fellows up m a room above, and 
they shall wait long enough before they see me.” 
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“ Bat we mast provide a horse lor my good friend here,” 
said Lord Beverley, who was shaking Ashburnham by the 
hand. 

“ That’s all done, that?s all done !” said Sir John Hotham : 
“his horse and yours are both waiting in the court, and a 
party of men to see you safe out of the town, and to ensure 
that you speak with no one as you go. We must treat you 
as enemies, my lord, though we could wish you were 
IHends.” 

“ But my horse !” cried the renowned Captain Barecolt : 
** I have left him at the inn.” 

This intelligence somewhat discomposed Sir John IIo- 
thain; hnt it was at length determined that Barecolt should 
have a fro'-'h pass made out in his own name, and should he 
left with this security, to find his way otjt of llull as best 
he might; and the whole party, issuing forth into the court, 
left Sir John Hotham to account for his condiict, in the 
matter of their liberation, to the partisans of the parliament 
in the town. In taking leave of him, also, w'c need only 
remind the reader that these very events, not long after* 
wards, Irought his head to the block. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Parties of the royalist army were moving in every direc- 
tion round Hull, and from time to time saker and falconet, 
and such other artillery as the garrison had been able to 
muster on the walls, were discharged at the adventurous 
Cavaliers wIjo approached too near, when Mr. Dry, of 
Longsoaken, having been permitted by the guard who had 
him ill charge to gather his baggage hastily together at the 
‘‘Swan,” and to saddle his horse, issued forth from the 
gates, leaving behind him, in the hands of Mrs. White, in 
part payme nt of his bill, the horse on which Arrah Neil 
had ridden thither. Not that Mr. Dry had come unpro- 
vided with the needful means of meeting any expenses he 
might incur; far from it, for he was a wealthy man, and for 
many years had never known what even temporary want 
was; but he loved barter, and generally gained by it; and 
though he was indeed obliged to dispose of the nag to th^ 
good lifndlady at a loss, yet this loss, as he contrived it, 
was less than would have been incurred by any other 
process. 

However, when he stood without the gates and saw them 
closed belund him; when he beheld, wherever he turned, 
some body of horse or foot at the distance of less than a 
mile: and, more than all, when he heard a cannon boom 
over his he<id from above, the heart of Mr. Dry, of Long- 
soaken, sank, and he felt a degree of trepidation he had 
never known in life before. What to do he could not tt41 ; 
but after much deliberation he resolved to stay where he 
was till tlio royalist troops were withdrawn, calculating 
justly that they would not approach so near as to do him 
any harm, and that the troops within would not issue forth 
while the others were in sight. 

One point, indeed, he did not foresee. The Earl of Be- 
verley and Colonel Ashburnham had passed out while he 
was at the inn, but the redoubtable Captain Earecolt was 
atill behind; and, as the evil fate of Mr. Dry would have it, 
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just afte][ he had remained under shelter of the archway for 
one hour and a quarter by the great clock, holding his horse 
by the bridle all the time, the gate behind him suddenly 
began to clauk and rattle in the painful operation of giving 
exit to that great hero. 

Mr. Dry started up and looked behind him, lifting his 
foot towards the stirrup at the same moment; and as soon 
as he beheld Captain Barecolt, he scrambled into the saddle 
as well as he coiild; but, alas! that renowned officer was 
already mounted, and Mr. Dry had to perform an operation 
which was difficult to him. He had got his left foot in the 
stirrup ; he had swung himself up into the saddle; but be- 
Ibre his right foot could find its place of repose (and Mr. 
Dry did not venture to spur on till it had), the gates were 
closed behind Captain Barecolt, and he himself was by the 
Puritan’s side. 

Ha, ha! old drybones!’’ said that officer, ‘‘have I 
caught thee tit length?” 

“ AVhat want you with me, man of Belial?” demanded the 
master of Longsoaken, with the cat-in-a-corner courage of 
despair. “ Get yon gone upon your way, and let better men 
than yourself follow theirs.” 

“Nay, good faith!” answered Barecolt, stretching out his 
left hand and grasping Mr. Dry’s rein: “ I always love that 
better rnen than myself should bear me company, and such 
is to be thy fate, O Dry! so do not think to escape it ; for, 
as sure as my name is de Capitaine Jersval, if you attempt 
* any one of all those running tricks wdiich you know so well 
how to practice, I will slit your weasand incontinent. It 
matters not two straws to me whether I have you alive or 
dead, but have your coipus I will, as the prisoner of my 
bow and spear, as you would call it. Come, use your spurs, 
or I must spur your beast for you. You see that party of 
honest Cavaliers there on the hill — terrible malifhants, 
every one of them, that would haVe a pleasure in roasting 
you by a slow fire, like a tough old goose, and basting you 
with those strong waters that you love so well. To them 
we are going, so spur on with the alacrity which your good 
luck deserves. What! you will not? Oh, therv, I must 
make you !” and drawing his sword, be pricked jMr. Dry’s 
horse so close to that worthy gentleman’s thigh, that he 
started and rose in the stirrups. 

The poor beast darted on in an instant, and in so doing 
shook Mr. Dry a good deal ; but whether the concussion 
elicited a brilliant thought from his brain or not, he ex- 
claimed immediately after — 
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** Harkye, Captain Barecolt ! I have a word for ye. Do 
not let us ride so fast. I have an offer to make. Listen a 
moment.” 

Dry understood the peculiar genus of captain to 
wliich Barecolt belonged, but he did not understand the 
exact Variety. He knew that, with most adventurous sol- 
diers like himself, the food for which they hungered was 
gold. Drink might do much, dice might do much, fair 
ladies might do more ; but gold, gold was paramount — an 
attraction not^o be resisted. Mr. Dry loved gold, too, and 
overvalued its importance; but he felt a strong internal 
conviction that, if carried at once to the quarters of Lord 
Walton, life, which was the grand means of getting ana 
enjoying gold, would he of a very short duration. He sa ^ 
a noose dangling from a cross-tree before his ej^es, and he 
W'isely calculated that it would be better to sacrifice some 
portion of the less valuable commodity to save the more 
vnliiablc; and therefore he prepared to tempt his compa- 
nion’s cupidity — not without a faint hope of cheating him 
after all, biit with the resolution of giving anything that 
might save his life. 

A sudden thought, too, had struck Captain Barecolt, 
which he proceeded to follow out, as will he seen presently; 
but its first effect was to make him draw in his rein, and also 
check the horse of Mr. Dry, over which he exercised 
supreme coiuinand; and ^ he did so, he said in a dry and 
bantering tone — " ' 

‘‘Well, worshipful Mr. Dry, speak what you have to 
speak. As you will not have leisure to use your tongue 
much more on earth, it would he bard to deny you a few 
words. You are going to the gallows, Mr. Dry — are 
going to the gallows; and though I cannot promise that you 
shall swing as high as llaman, yet you shall have as decent 
an execution as time and circumstances permit, and plenty 
of room for your feet. 

“ JSlay,” said Dry, with a sort of sobbing sigh, “you would 
not he so barbarous, so unchristian, especially when I ara 
willing to pay ransom. Listen, captain — listen, noble Cap- 
tain Barecolt : if you will not take me and put me into the 
hands of yonder men of Belial, I will — I will go as far as a 
hundred pounds.” 

“ Men of Belial, sirrah !” cried Barecolt, turning upon 
him fiercely. “ How dare you call his majesty’s forces men 
of Belial ! Those very words shall cost you five hundred 
pounds, if you would save your life.” 

Though the captain’s words were fierce, yet they served 

T 
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to show that he was not quite inaccessible, and Mr. Dry 
began at once to higgle about his ransom; but Barecolt 
showed himself as liard a bargainer as he was himself; and 
as he perceived that ever} step they took in advance in- 
creased the' trepidation of the worthy man of Long^oaken, 
he used tlie screw thus afforded him to squeeze Mr. Dry 
very painfiilly. Now he pu‘hed on his horse — now he 
slackeiUMl lus ])ace— nov^ he pointed out a j^arty of Ca^ aliers 
a])pro./chiug \erv near; aod, di^coviring exactly what Mr. 
Dry liad upon his person, he took care to m 0 e his demand 
mu<'h n ore, in ortkr that lie me;ht have the opportauify 
of k<'epin‘’ him io hi. ha oh? tili rlic sum \^as paid, which 
Vas nalctd t!.e principal ei/p'ct he had in view'. 

8 *1110 oinicuities, loially indt p» udent of Mr. Dry’s natural 
reluctance to part with his even money to save his life, 
occurred in tlie course of the negoiiatioii. llarecolt w^as 
well aw'are, from what he had seen of the king’s conduct, 
that if the prisoner were taken to the camp, instead of 
mounting a ladder, he w'ould more likely regain his liberty 
very speedily, and the worthy Puritan, on the contiary, 
was Kirrided at the very thought of approaching the royal 
quarters, his consciousness of ofictices grave and manifold 
presenting instant death to his imagination as the only 
result. What then was to be done with him while he re- 
mained in the custody of Cajvtaiii BarecoltV That valiant 
gentleman proposed that he should assume a false name, 
and pass as a friend of his in the camp; but Mr. Dry, re- 
membering that he was known to many in Lord Walton’s 
trooi^, rejected this idea as totally inconsistent with his own 
safety. 

“ You might as w^ell hang me at once,” he said. 

‘‘That might be pleasant enough,” answered Barccolt, 
“ were it not that you haAc only a hundred and fifty pounds 
about you, Master Dry. However, let me see: if w^e take 
this little Indlow way to the left, methinks it will lead us to 
the hamlet jubt below the old cburcb. I could stow' you away 
in that building, as a young friend of mine was once served 
by some of your p( (>plj, wdiile 1 send for some of my owm 
men to keep guard over you, and I go and report myself.” 

“No, not there! not there!” cried he of Longsoaken, 
turning paler than ever. No, no! But there is an alebouse 
farther on, wlier j w e could find accouimodatiou. They are 
good and pious people there.” 

“For which reason I wdll have nothing to do with them,” 
answered the profane cajitain. “No, but I know of a 
tavern just a mile from Beverley, where you can be lodged 



safely, Mr. Dry; and as, if you are taken and hanged, I 
lose nve hundred good pounds, you may be qxiite sure that 
I will take as much pains to keep your neck out of the 
halter as I will to guard against your ej^cape. We will talk 
about the means of getting the money from Bishop’s Merton 
hereafter; so now come on quick. We shall turn the flank 
of that party we saw upon the hill in five minutes, without 
their seeing us, if we keep in the hollow way; cand should 
we meet any stragglers, you must either keep a silent tongue 
-in your head or curse and swear like a trooper.” 

‘‘Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Mr. Dry, turning up his 
eyes. 

‘‘Phoo!” cried Captain Barecolt, “I know you would 
tranij le the cross as the Dutchmen do in Japan, to save 
youi' hie;” and after the assertion of this nutleiiiahle fact he 
hurrieii forward, nor drew a rein till they reached the village, 
and the inn which he had men ioned. 

Tiicy loand three or lour of the inferior followers of the 
court in possession of the pnhiic-house ; but, though two ol 
them were known to the politic caj)tain, they were not per- 
sonages whom he chose to trust ; and, conveying Mr. Dry 
to ail uytper room, he bestowed a small piece of silver upon 
one of tlic boys of the place, to run up to Beverley and 
bring down one Corporal Curtis from his troop. In the 
mean v/liile, he inlbrrned Mr. Dry that it would be as well 
if he would give up into his secure keeping, to be duly ac- 
counted lor at an after period, all his worldly goods and 
chattels, including his tawnj^-sheatbed steel-mounted sword; 
and, though that worshipful person submitted with but an 
ill grace to the law of necessity, the pitiless captain em- 
ployed very searching measures to ascertain that he retained 
notiling, either on his person or in his saddle-bags, but a 
decent change of apparel. When this was done, as Cor- 
poral Curds had not yet appeared, Captain Barecolt called 
lor a pottle of good wine, the cost of which he disbursed 
from Mr. Dry’s store, nodng it carefully down in a small, 
dirty memorandum-book, as he sagely remarked that he 
would have to reckon with that gentleman when they parted. 
The last cup was in the potlle-pot, and the gallant officer 
was seriously thinking of calling for more, when a tall, 
athletic man was ushered in, having some resemblance to 
B:;vccolt liiinself, into wdiose hands the captain consigned 
Mr. Dry, with a positive and loud injunction not to lose 
sight of him even for a moment, and to shoot him through 
the head if he attempted to escape. 

Corporal Curtis promised to obey, saying drily, with a 
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nod at their companion, that he remembered the march 
from Bishop’s Merton; and Barecolt, leaving him in such 
good hands, mounted his horse and rode off to Beverley. 
He was kept there for many hours before he could obtain 
a private audience of Lord Walton; but at the end of that 
period he was closeted with the young nobleman for a long 
time, and when their conference was at an end they walked 
away together to the quarters of Major Randal, where an- 
other long private conversation took place. What passed 
might be difficult as well as tedious to tell; but in the end, 
towards five o’clock of the afternoon, Captain Barecolt rc- 
ttirned to the village, where he had left his captive, accom- 
panied }>y two stout troopers selected by himself from his 
own troop; and ascending to the chamber of Mr. l-)ry, he 
announced to him, in a tone that admitted of no reply, that 
he must mount and accompany him at once towards Bishop's 
Merton. 

have determined, most worshipful sir,” he said, as 
soon as he had sent Corporal Curtis out of the room, “to 
see you safe on your way till we are within hali‘-a- day’s 
march of Longsoaken. You will tlien have the goodness 
to give an order for the payment of your ransom to one 
of my friends, who will rejoin us when he has received it, 
and then I will set you free.” 

“How do I know you will do that?” dcmandcrfl Dry, of 
Longsoaken, in a sullen tone. 

“ By making use of your common sense, Mr. Dry,” re- 
plied Captain Barecolt. “ Could 1 not hang you now if I 
liked it? Can I not hang you now if it pleases me? A\'ill 
I not hang you now if you affect to doubt the honour of a 
gentleman and a soldier? So no more on that score, but 
descend, mount, and march — as you needs must.” 

There was no remedy .and Mr. Dry obeyed, with vague 
hopes indeed of making his escape by some fortunate acci- 
dent on the way. He argued that, in the distracted state 
of the country, it was barely possible for Captain Barecolt 
to pass across a great part of England without cither 
encountering some force of the opposite party or pausing 
in some town which had espoused tne parliamentary cause, 
and he believed that in either case his liberation must take 
place. But he little knew the forethought of that great 
stratagetic mind. Barecolt had furnished himself with 
correct information regarding the views and feelings of all 
the places he had to pass ; and, instead of taking his way 
by Coventry and Worcester, he led his little troop direct 
to l^ottingbam, Derby, and Shrewsbury, almost in the 
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same course that the king followed shortly after; and at 
every halting-place Mr. Dry found himself so strictly 
watched that hfe hopes declined from hour to hour. He 
w^as never left alone, even for a moment, Captain Barecolt 
himself, or one of the three soldiers who accompanied him, 
remaining with him night and day. The only chance that 
seemed left was in meeting with some friends as the party 
approached Bishop’s Merton; but when Mr. Dry reiiiem- 
l)ered that he was totally unarmed, his heart, never the 
most firm or most daring, felt inconceivably low at the 
thought of a struggle; and the sanguinary and ferocious 
conversation of his captor, the list of slain that his arm had 
gent to their long account, the bloody battles he bad seen, 
and the dire deeds he had done, made him tremble for the 
result of any attempt to escape. 

At length familiar objects began to greet the eyes of Mr. 
Dry. He saw places and things which he had often seen 
belbre, and knew that he must be within one clay’s journey 
of Bishop’s Merton; and the very feeling revived in some 
degree his fainting courage. “Surely,” he thought, “the 
people here must have retained their devotion to the good 
cause.” But, alas! as he rode one morning into a town 
where he had often bought and sold, he beheld a party of 
Ldrd Hertford’s horse sitting jesting with the girls in the 
market-place; and the conversation which he heard as he 
went along showed him that times had changed, and that 
people had changed with them. 

On leading him up, as had been the inviolable custom 
since they set out, to a high room in tlie inn. Captain 
Barecolt, wnth a stern tone and countenance, told Corporal 
Curtis to set a soldier at the door, and to sutler no one to 
enter. Then waving his captive to a seat, he took a stool 
opposite, and after a solemn pause addressed him thus: — 

“Now, w^orshipful Master Dry, doubtless you have been 
puzzling the small wits that Cod has given you to discover 
how it happens that an officer like myself, high in the 
king’s confidence, has been induced to traverse so great an 
extent of country, solely for the purpose of receiving from 
a mechanical and trading person like yourself the pitiful 
sum of five hundred pounds, which might have been trans- 
mitted by various other means; and it is but fitting that 
yoxi should know the worst. I and other persons of high 
rank and station have been made acquainted how, on the 
death of a poor old man, one Sergeant Neil, you rifled his 
cottage, and possessed yourself, amongst other things, of 
sundry papers appertaining to a young lady, who for some 
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years has gone under the naiue of Arrah IsTcil, aarl was 
supposed to be his grand-daughter. — Don’t in-ernipt me. 
Having brought you thus far, it is necesiary to tell you, 
tliat besides an order upon some wealthy man at Bishop’s 
Merton for the live hundred pounds before mentioned, 
which I shall send on by one of my troopers, it is neces- 
sary to your safety and liberation that you should fiirnish 
Corporal Curtis with an exact statement of where the said 
paijers are to be found in 3mur house at Longs{)ak on, and 
with an order to your people there to aid and asdst my 
said corporal in searching for and finding those d.-cuments, 
expressly stating that you have immediate need of iiiem — 
don’t interrupt me — which indeed is the exact tri:!;: ; for 
you must know that I have authority, under the ha’ui of 
competent persons, in case you should show any relucrnnce 
to deliver up property belonging to other pco’^le, v/hif.h 
you have stolen, to hang you up{)n the br^jncli of a conve- 
vient tree in Wilburj’^ Wood, as one taken in arms in open 
rebellion, otherwise in fla<.^rant delict, \yorsln|iful Master 
Dry. While dinner is getting ready, therefore, } on will 
be good enough to think deliberately over these particulars, 
and make up your mind as to whether you v;ill like the 
state of stispense at which I have hinted better than a sur- 
render of that which is not yours.” 

The varieties of hue which Mr. Dr}^’s countenance had 
assumed while he listened to this long oration cannot be 
described here, for the very attempt would require ns to 
go through almost every shade that ever graced a p.ainter’s 
pallet. Captain Barecult had three times told him not to 
interrupt him, hut it was a very unnecessary caution, as 
that worthy gentleman was too much confounded and 
thunderstruck to be able to utter a word; and when at 
length his captor rose, and, going to the door, conversed 
with the soldier for a few minutes, he remained in a state 
of impotent rage, bitterness, and disappointment, which 
had the curious effect of making him bite his under lip 
well-nigh through with his teeth. 

Captain Barecolt was inexorable, however; the dinrxcr 
was served; and Mr. Dry, though he could with difficulty 
be brought to eat a mouthfid, drank a good deal. The 
dinner was over, and Captain Barecolt called for writing 
materials, which were laid before the unfortunate Mr. Dr3\ 
He paused, and his hand shot)k; but the captain was won- 
derfully calm and composed, lie enjoyed the operation 
Ter3^ much. ^ 

if you please, worshipful Master Dry,” he said, 



order on some responsible citizen of Bishop’s Merton 
for five hundred pounds, to be paid at sight; and you will 
be good enough to eschew the word ‘ransom,’ putting in 
that it is for 3'Our private necessirios.” 

Mr. Dry wrote as he was directed, and then Captain 
Burecolt, having cxainined the papa*, placed another sheet 
before him, saying, ‘vNow for the order to 3'Our steward, 
hous( h.ec per, and all otliers of 3miir people at Longsoaken, 
to aid and assist Mr. Curtis: eschew the word ‘corporal,’ 
and merel}’^ style him ‘your friend’ — to search for, &c. &c.” 

Mr. I)ry agrdn paused, and Captain Barecolt added, 

Ur!?e nihor, 1 do not press yon. I have orders not to 
pr( ss you. If you sign, well; we will go on to a certain 
cave Y(ui know of in Wd!)ur} Wood, where I will keep you 
ceme ny till 103^ num return, and as soon as I find that all 
whi h is required comes s ;fe to hand, 1 will instantly set 
3/011 free without let or hindrance. But if you refuse to 
sign, I am not to j)ress you — no, not in the least: 1 am 
only (o hang you in Wilhury Wood as a terror to all 
ofiVud rs. No, T do not press you in the least, ]\Ir. Dry. 
Act as iu 3U)ur judgment 3 011 shall think it expedie nt.” 

Mr. Dry took the jien (>nce more, and ivith «a wavering 
and uncertain hand wrote dowm the order, \(^ry nearly in 
the terms vvliich Captain Barecolt had dictated. lie then 
stoppcul a moment, dipped the pen in the ink, gazed in the 
oflicer’s face, and then added his name. 

“ Ila! ha! ha!” cried Captain Barecolt, taking the papei 
with a mocking laugh. “ Here is a man who prefers giving 
up things tliat don’t belong to him to being hung in a 
nice cool wood. What an extraordinary taste!” and walk- 
ing to the door he put his head out, saying, “ Saddle the 
horses.” 

“ Devil!” cried Mr. Dr3q of Longsoaken, setting his teeth 
hard; and at the same time, b3’^ a rapid but silent move- 
ment, he drew a long, sharp-pomied knife off the table, and 
hastily put it in his pocket. 

Come, Mr. Dr3q” said Barecolt, tnrning round, “we 
shall soon part if your people obe}^ 3U)iir orders and 3mur 
correspondent pays the 11101105^; so we may as well have 
another tankard to drink to our next merry meeting. It 
will make but a small item in your bill, thereJ 

Bring another tankard, and mind it be of the best.” 

But when the wjne came Mr. Dr3^ refused to drink, say- 
ing sullenly that he had had enough to quench his thirst 
for a week. Captain Barecolt laughed again, for the writh- 
ing of his victim was pleasant to hiin; and taking up the 
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large jug of wine lie replied, “ We iiave not liad you long 
enough amongst us, Mr. Dry: you should really* bear U3 
company a little longer, to learn to drink deep. This is the 
way a true soldado discusses a stoup of good Bordeaux,” 
and setting the brim to his lips, he never took it away till 
the tankard was empty. 

‘‘Now, to horse! to horse!” he cried, and making Mr. 
Dry go down and mount before him, he sprang lightly upon 
horseback, seeming all the more brisk and active ibr his 
liquor. 

After some little shaking of hands and bidding good-bye 
between Captain Barecolt and his men and the troopers of 
Lord Hertford, in the streets, the captain’s little party rode 
out of the town, and were soon in the midst of fields and 
lanes again. Then came a wide, bare common, extending 
for three or four miles on every side ; and as they crossed 
it, a large old wood appeared lying straight before them, 
and filling into deep waves of brown foliage, with misty 
dells between. 

“ Ay, there is old Wilbury Wood, Master Dry,” said 
Captain Barecolt; “you know it well, I dare say.” 

“You seem to know it well too,” answered the Puritan, 
eyeing him askance, 

“ To be sure I do,” replied the renowned captain; “ and 
while the men are gone upon their errand, I will tell you 
how. Keep your curiosity cool till then, Master Dry, and 
you shall be satisfied.” 

“ I have no cuiiosity about it,” growled the Puritan. 

“Well, then, you shall hear, whether you have curiosity 
or not,” answered the captain; and on they rode, following 
a somewhat lonely and unfrequented path into the heart of 
the wood. The old trees rose around them in wild groups 
and strange fantastic forms; the hares bounded away in the 
underwood, and the squirrels, crossing the path, ran gaily 
up the trees, while a jay flew on before and scolded them 
from a bough overhead. 

“ I think this should be the turning,” said the gallant 
captain, at length. “ Does not this lead to the cave, Master 
Dry?” 

“ Seek it yourself if you want it,” said his companion. 

“You ai J discourteous, knave!” said Barecolt, giving him 
a blow on the ribs that made the worthy gentleman’s breath 
come short. “ Learn to be civil to your betters ;” and turn- 
ing his horse up the path, at the mouth of which he had 
stopped, he led his little party with unerring sagacity to a 
high rocky promontory in the wood, in the base of which 
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appeared a hollow, some ten* or twelve feet deep. He there 
dismounted and made Mr. Dry do the same, and, seeing 
him safely lodged in the cave, he gave one of the papers to 
Corporal Curtis, saying, “ Take Jukes with you, and do as 
I told you, corporal. Avoid the town, and be back before 
dark ; for if they do not give up the papers, I shall want 
3^ou to help to hang our friend there.” 

Jlis back was turned to Master Dry; and as he uttered 
these words aloud, he winked upon the corporal signifi- 
cantly with one small eye. < 

‘‘ Tliey will obey my order,” said Dry. 

‘‘ 1 trust they will,” rejoined Barecolt, solemnly. ‘‘You, 
Janies, take this to Bishop’s Merton, and get the money. 
You may tell Master Winkfield, on whom it is drawn, that 
Master Dry wants it sadly. So he does, poor man ! Look 
about the towm, too, before you return, and see what is 
going on. I heard this morning that they are turning 
loyal ; and if so, I may honour them with a visit myself 
some day.” 

The men rode away, and Captain Barecolt, after having 
secured the horses to two trees, took his pistols from the 
saddle and rejoined his prisoner in the cave. There seating 
himself on the ground, with his long legs stretched out 
across the mouth of the excavation, h? beckoned Mr. Dry 
with a commanding air to seat himself also. It was easy to 
perceive that Captain Barecolt had been rendered somewhat 
more grand in his own opinion by the last stoup of wine, 
which he had tossed off with no more ceremony than if it 
had been a gill; and his captive, feeling that it might be 
dangerous to oppose him even in a trifle, instantly seated 
himself on the ground, being at the time somewhat weary 
with a ride of more than thirty miles that morning. 

Captain Barecolt first began by examining the priming 
of his pistols, the muzzles of which every now and then 
swept Mr. Dry’s person in a manner that made him very 
uncomfortable ; but when this operation was. finished and 
the pistols were replaced in his belt, the royalist officer 
turned Ins looks upon Mr. Dry with a sort of compassionate 
contempt that was extremely irritating. ‘‘Ah! Master 
Dry, Master Dry!” he said, “both you and I know this 
wood very well. You often used to come here when you 
were an apprentice boy with old Nicholas Cobaiter; and 
many a pound of sugar and salt you hid away in that 
corner, just behind where you are now sitting; many aa 
ounce of pepper you laid in the nook just over your head, 
till you could dispose of your pilferings.” 
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Mr. Dry saia nothing, but gazed at Captain Barecolt 
from under his bent brows, with a look of hatred and tear, 
such as might be supposed to pass over his countenance if 
he had seen the infernal spirit. 

Ay,” continued the officer, in a somewhat maudlin and 
sentimental tone, ‘‘those were pleasant days, Mr. Dry, 
especially when you used to take a walk in this wood with 
buxom Mrs. Cobaiter, when her husband went to London 
town; and she used to say, if ever he died you should he 
her , second, because you were tender of her feelings, and 
connived at her dealing with the pottle-pot more freely 
than her hns<)and liked.” 

“ xVud who the devil are you?” cried Mr. Dry, furiously, 
forgettiiig all his sanctity in the irritating state of apprehen- 
sion and astonishment to which he was reduced. 

‘‘ Ay, those were merry times, IMaster T)ry,” continued 
Barecolt, without noticing his intemperate question, and 
fixing one eye upon his companion’s face, while the other 
rolled vacantly round the cave, as if searcliing for memories 
or ideas. “Yes, JMaster Dry, no one would have thmr.rht 
to see you the master of Longsoakeri in those days. But 
it all came of the widow, and your stepping in, hy her 
help, into all that old Cobaiter left. Fair or foul, Master 
Dry, it matters not — you got it, and that made a man of 
you.” 

“ And who in the fiend’s name arc you?” demanded the 
Puritan, almost springing at his throat. 

“ I will tell you, Ezekiel Dry,” answered Barecolt, bend- 
ing forward and gazing sternly in bis lace — “1 will tell you. 
I am Daniel Ccbalter — ay, little Daniel, the old man’s only 
nephew — his brother’s son, whom wirh the widow’s aid you 
cheated of his uncle’s inheritance, and left to go out into 
the world wdth five crown-pieces and a stout heart; and, 
now that I have you here face to face in Wilbury Wood, 
what have you to say why I should not blow your brains 
out for all that you have done to me and mine?” 

Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, shrank into notliing, while 
Barecolt continued to gaze upon him as sternly as if he 
could have eaten him alive. A moment after, however, the 
gallant captain’s face relaxed its awful frown, and with a 
withering and contemptuous smile he went on: — “But set 
your mind at ease, worm! You are safe in my scorn. 1 have 
done better for myself than if I had been tied down to a 
mechanical life. But take warning by what has happened, 
fnd do not let me catch you any more at these tricks, 
or I will put my boot heel upon your head and tread your 
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brains out lik^ a viper’s. Tliere — sit there, and be silent 
till rlie men come back; for, if I see you move or hear you 
speak, you will raise choler in rne.” 

Tiie gallant captain rose, and stood for a minute in the 
mouih of the cave, then returned again and seated himself, 
looking at Dry with a sneering smile. ‘‘Now art tliou 
hammering thy poor thin brains to find how Daniel Cohiilter 
has become Ca[)tain Dareeolt; hnt if thon twistest the 
letters into proper form, thou wilt find that I have not 
take!i one from any man’s name but my own. This is no 
robbery, Dry.” 

“Nay, I see! I seel” said the Puritan. 

“A3! dost thou so?” rejoined Barecolt; “then see and 
be silent;” and he leaned his head upon his hand and gazed 
forth from the mouth of the cave. Presently, CiJ})t?uu 
BarecoU’s head nodded and his breatli came more heavily. 
Dr}', of J/ongsoaken, gt\zed at him witli his small eyes full 
of fierce and baleful light; but his face did imt grow red or 
heated with the angry passion that was evidentl}" working 
wnthiu him; on the contra, r}^ it was as white as that of a 
corpse. “Iluin!” he muttered in a low voice to himself — 
“ruin!” and at the same time he put his right hand into his 
pocket, where he had concealed the kiiife. 

But Captain Barecolt suddenly railed his head, “You 
moved 1” he said sternly. 

“ It was but for my ease,” answered Dry in a whining 
tone ; “ tins ground is verj^ hard.” 

“ Sir, still!” rejoined the captain, frowning, and then re- 
sumed the same attitude. In two or three minutes he 
breathed hard again, and then he snored, for he had drunk 
much wine and ridden far. For a few minutes Mr. Dry 
thought he was feigning sleep, and yet it seemed very like 
reality— ^sound, heavy, dull. 

“ It must he speediljs or not at all!” he thought to him- 
self; “ the other men may soon be back. Softly! I will try 
him;” and rising, he affected to look out of the mouth of 
the cave. Captain Barecolt slept on. 

Ezekiel Dry trembled very much, but he quietly put his 
hand once more into his pocket and drew forth the knife. 
He gras[)ed it tight; he took a step forward to the sleejnng 
man’s side. Barecolt, accusfnnK'd to watch, started and 
was rising; hut ere he could gain his feet the blow descended 
on his right breast, and, leaving the knife behind, Dry 
darted out of the cave. 

The blood gushed forth in a stream; but with a quick and 
firm hand Barecolt drew a pistol from his belt, cocked it, 
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took a step forward, levelled, and fired. Dry, of Long- 
soaken, sprang up a foot from the ground, and fell heavily 
upon the forest grass, his blood and brains scattered 
around. 

“Ha!” cried Barecolt; “ha. Master Dry! But I feel 
marvellous faint — very faint: I will sit down;” and, re- 
snming his seat, he leaned back, while his face became as 
nale as ashes and the pistol fell from his hands. 



CHAPTER XLY. 


The attempt upon Hull had been abandoned; and, mortified 
and desponding, Charles I. had quitted Beverley and pur- 
sued his march through the land. The Earl of Essex lay 
in force at Northampton ; but no show of energy announced 
at this time the successes which the parliamentary armies 
were ultimately to obtain. The mightier spirits had not j'et 
risen from the depth; and the ostensible engines with which 
faction worked were, as usual, the cunning artifice, the well- 
told lie, the exaggerated grievance, the suppressed truth, 
the dark insinuation, by which large classes, if not whole 
nations, may be stirred up either for good or evil. There 
was activity in all the small and petty arts of agitation; 
til ere was activity in those courses which prepare the way 
for greater things ; but in that which was to decide all- 
arms — tardiness, if not sloth, was alone apparent. 

It is strange, in reviewing all great political convulsions, 
to remark how petty are the events and how small are really 
the men by which great success is obtained, though insigni- 
ficant incidents swell into importance by their mass, and 
mean characters gain a reflected sublimity from the vast- 
u css of the results by which their deeds are followed. Even 
individual vices and weaknesses acquire a certain grandgur 
under the magnifying power of important epochs, and from 
the uses to which they are turned; and the hypocrisy of 
Cromwell, and the bombast of Napoleon, which would have 
excited little but contempt in less prominent persons, ap- 
pear in a degree sublime by being displayed on a wider 
stage, and employed as means to a mightier end. We are 
too apt to judge of efforts by results, as of people by their 
success, noticing but little, in the appreciation of men’s cha- 
racters, one of the chief elements which distinguish the great 
from the little — the objects which they propose to them- 
selves — and, in our judgment of their skilly taking into 
small account the difficulties that opposed and the facilities 
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that favoured the accomplishment of their designs; and it 
is curious to reniark, that the revolutions which have car- 
ried great usurpers into ])ovver have always raised the am- 
bitious, and left the patriotic behind, as if human selfishness 
were the only motive wiiich can ensure that continnlry of 
effort and unity of purpose which alone can comujaiul suc- 
cess amongst tlie struggles of diverse factions, and the 
development of infinitely varied opinions. 

The Karl of Essex was a higher-minded man than Crom- 
hut he had doubts and hesitations which CromweU’s 
ambition would not entertain; and there can be hut little 
doubt that he was unwilling to strike the first irrevocable 
blow against an army corninanded by his sovereign in per- 
son. I)oul)tless he fancied, as many did, that the small 
force collected tardily by a monarch without supplies would 
speedily melt away, and leave Charles, from slieer neces- 
sity, to accept any terms tliat the parliament chose to dic- 
tate; but whatever w^as the cause, the king was permitted 
to march to Shrewsbury unopposed, while the parliamentary 
forces lay inactive at iSlorchainpton. The rece])tion given 
to the monarch in the town was such as to encourage high 
hopes in all; and as Wales was rising in his favour, it was 
judged expedient that Charles should visit the principality 
in person, while the army recruited itself on the hanks of 
the Severn, and every effort was made to obtain a supply 
of arms and money. Provisions, indeed, were abundant; 
the royalist troops were regularly paid; greater older and 
more perfect discipline were maintained than had ever be- 
fore been observed in the army; and a state of cal in and 
cheerful enjoyment reigned in the good old town, which is 
but too seldom known in civil wars. 

Such w^as the state of things when, one evening, a little 
before sunset, just after the king had left Shrewsbury for 
Wales, two persons, a gentleman and a lady, Meandered 
along througli the fields on the banks of the river, once 
more full ^ ' '^ppy dreams and hopes of bright hours to 
come, i joiu Beverley gnzvd down into his fair companion’s 
eyes as she lifted her sunny look towards his fine expres- 
fiive face, and he saw in those tw'o wells of light the deep, 
pure love of which he had so often dreamed; wdiile Annie 
Walton, in the countenance of him who regarded lie r with 
such fond thoughtfulness, read the intense and passionate 
tenderness which alone can satisfy the heart, and teach the 
spirit of woman to repose with calm security on the love of 
her future husband. It is too late in the tale either to 
paint the feelings which were in the bosom of each at that 
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moment or to tell the words of dear affection that they 
spoke: the thrill of mutual attachment; the trembling flut- 
ter of tlie heart as she thought of the near-appfoacliing 
hour; the gliul eagerness of his to make her his own beyond 
the p ) .ver of fate ; the visions of future joy, and the long 
vistas t)f happy years which the warm imagination of each 

} )reseimd — not the less bright and sparkling because, on 
ler side as on his, though from dilfereiit causes, vague 
clouds and indistinct shadows hung over parts of the scene 
■\\hieh fancy painted. Come what might, in a few days 
tbe^' were to be united; and that was enough for the hour. 

The^^ had been long talking over their plans and pros- 
pects ; the old house of Longnar Hall was to be their abode 
for the next three weeks; their marriage was to be as pri- 
vate and quiet as even Annie Walton’s heart could desire; 
and the circumstances of the times gave fair excuse for 
cutting oil* all ceremonies and castir?g away all formal de- 
lays. Of three weeks they thought themselves secure, and 
wrdjin that little space was bounded all the real lifetime of 
their hopes. Beyond! — what w^as beyond? Who could 
say? And yet they dreamed of days long after, and Fancy 
looked over the prison-w^alls of the present, and told them 
of fnr scenes and glowing landscapes, v/hicli only her eye 
could descry. 

i could have wished,” said Annie Walton, after a pause, 
‘‘that Charles could have been married on the same day.” 

Tile earl smiled. “Then you see it now, beloved?” he 
replied, 

‘^Nay, Francis, who could help seeing it?” asked Miss 
Walton. “Arrah herself must see and know it; and yet 
she seems not so happy, not so cheerful, as I should have 
thought such kiiowdedge would make her, for I am very 
sure that she has loved him long, and at one time I feared 
for and pitied her.” ' 

“And he has loved her long too, Annie,” replied the 
earl; “longer than you believe, or he himself knew. This 
passion has been growing like a flower in the spring; first 
in the bud, as pity; then showing its first hues as deep in- 
terest and tenderness; then partly expanding, like the 
timid blushing blossom, which seems to fear that even the 
green leaves around should look into its glowing breast, 
and at last, on a bright warm day, opening wdde to the 
bright sun. Charles Walton, when first I saw your own 
dear eyes at Bishop’s Merton, felt love, or something very 
like it, for Arrah Neil; and yet he would have been 
strangely hurt if any nau a>la Lku that he ever thought of 
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the poor, wild cottage girl with aught but mere com* 
.passion.” 

‘‘ Yoif men are strange beings!” replied Annie Walton, 
with a sigh and a smile at the same time; “and yet I am 
not without my fears for that dear child. Unless the 
proofs of who she is can be found and clearly made out, 
what will be Charles’s conduct?” 

“ I will tell you, love,” answered Lord Beverley. “Pride 
will yield, Annie, to the noblest and strongest quality of 
your brother’s heart — the sense of honour. He has dis- 
played his love for her too openly to herself for Charles 
Walton to hesitate. Other men might do so, and think 
themselves justified in sacrificing both her peace and their 
own affection to the cold judgment of the world; but if a 
time should come when he has to ask himself what he is to 
Arrah Neil, still poor, still unknown in position, and even 
in name, he will feci himself plighted to her by the words 
and looks of these days, and as I have said, he will not 
hesitate.” 

. “1 trust it maj^ be so,” replied the lady; and indeed I 
think it will, for he is generous and kind; but yet I wish 
this man would return with the papers that he undertook 
to bring. Here several weeks have passed, and no tidings 
have been heard of him. Surely that sad hypocrite, Dry, 
cannot have bribed him.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the earl with a laugh: “all men 
have their own notions of honour, dearest; and though he 
is Joose and dissolute, a babbler and a braggadocio, yet his 
courage and his fidelity are beyond doubt. If he is not 
dead he wdll come back. — But what is that lying in the 
grass?” 

“ Good heaven! it is a dead man!” cried Annie Walton, 
turning pale. 

Nay, some one asleep, rather,” said her lover; “he is 
not like the dead. See! his arm is folded to pillow his head. 
Wait here a moment, Annie, and I will go and see.” 

Lord Beverley advanced to the spot where the person 
they had been speaking of was stretched in the long grass, 
and gazed upon him for-an instant without speaking. Then, 
taking him by the arm, he shook him gently to rouse liim, 
aild with a start the sleeper sat up and gazed around. 

“Good gracious me!” he cried, as he awoke, “where 
am I? Ah, my lord the earl! is that you? Well, this is a 
lucky chance indeed!” 

“Why, how came you sleeping here, Master Falgate?’^ 
inquired the earl; “ and how did you get out of Hull?” 
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I came here on the carrftige provided by nature, my 
good lord,” answered the painter; “and I was 'sleeping be- 
cause I could not keep my eyes open. To get out of Hull 
was no dilliculty, but to get out of Worcester was hard work 
indeed and he went on to i^late how he had travelled, 
on foot from Hull to Worces*ter, and there, having ventured 
upon soine loyal speeches over a cup of ale, had found him- 
self speedilw under charge of a guard, from whom he 
escaped after, inmjmerable obstacles (which need not be 
detailed to the reader), and had walked from that city to 
the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, a distance of more than 
forty-seven miles, between the preceding midnight and one 
o’clock of that day, when, utterly exhausted, he had lain 
down to rest and fallen asleep. 

“This is an old friend of mine, dear Annie,” said the 
earl, turning to Miss Walton, who had come slowly up when 
she saw that tlie poor painter was not dead; “ and as he 
showed good discretion in my case, at a very critical mo- 
ment, we must do what we can for him. So, Master Fal- 
gate,” he continued, “ the good folks of Worcester seem 
very rebclliously inclined, to treat you so harshly for a few 
loyal wwds?” 

“(icod faith! my noble lord, tht men of Worcester had 
little to do with it,” replied Falgate. “ it was Lord Essex’s 
soldiers that were so barbarous to poor me. Have you not 
lieard that he took up his quarters at Worcester yester- 
day?” 

“JSTo, indeed!” said the earl, a cloud coming over his 
countenance at the thought of fresh dangers and delays. 
“ No, indeed ; but come with us into the cit}^, Falgate. 
Your intelligence must be valuable; and as for yourself, I 
must do what I can to place you in some good regiment of 
foot.” 

“No, no, ray lord,” answered the painter, “I have done 
with soldiering; I was never made for it. I do not like to 
paint men’s faces with blood, or to see it done. All that 
you can do for me . is to bring me to speak to a noble gen- 
tleman named Lord Walton, if such a thing is ever to take 
place; for I have hunted him to Beverley, to York, to 
Nottingham, and then, finding the Roundheads in the way, 
in an unlucky day took Worcester on my road hither. So 
I do think I shall never see him.” 

“ Nothing can be more easy, my good friend,” answered 
the earl : “ Lord Walton is here, and this lady is his sister. 
Come with us, and you will see him in a few minutes.” 

The poor painter, who was not without bis share of taste, 
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was delighted at his meeting with Miss Walton, whose beau- 
tiful fa^and form were ready passports to his respect and 
admiration: nor did her words and manner produce less 
effect ; for, to the heart of Annie, the least service rendered 
to him she loved made the doer interesting in her eyes ; and 
with gentle tones and kindly looks she told poor Diggory 
Falgate that she had heard of him and of his discretion from 
Lord Beverley, and thanked him deeply for {$e caution he 
had shown. Had Diggory Falgate been Captain Barecolt, 
she would instantly have had a &11 account of all that had 
been done to save the earl, by informing Sir *Tohn Hotham 
of his situation, together with various additions and im})rove- 
ments, which wouid have left all the honour of his deliver- 
ance with the worthy narrator. But Falgate, to whom the 
presence of beauty had something almost awful in it, did not 
even take to himself the credit that was rightly his due, but 
walked on nearly in silence beside the earl and his fair com- 
panion, till, entering the town of Shrewsbury, they reached 
the house where Lady Margaret Langley and her young 
relations had taken up their abode, near the Wellington 
gate of the city. 

Is Lord Walton within?” the earl demanded, addressing 
one of the servants in the old porch, and the answer was, 
“Yes, my lord. He is in the small room on the left with 
my lady,” and leading Annie on, Falgate following close 
behind, Lord Beverley entered the chamber, saying, ‘‘Here 
is a good friend of mine, Charles, who brings you tidings 
from Hull.” 

Lord Walton rose from a seat between that of Lady 
Margaret and fair Arrah Neil, gazing upon the ])uuiter 
through the dim evening light, wtiich found its wny iii at 
the tail lattice window, without the slightest recolloclion of 
his face, as indeed he had never before seen him, ihit the 
moment that Falgate beheld Arrah Neil he advanced a step 
or two towards her, then stopped and hesitated, for her 
dress was much altered, and then went on again, but with 
a timid and doubtful air. 

Arrah, however, welcomed him with a kindly smile, 
h.olding out her hand to him and saying, “Ah, Master Fal- 

f ate! I am glad to see you safe. This is the person whom 
mentioned, Charles, who aided my escape from Hull.” 

“ lie deserves all our thanks, dear Arrah,” replied 
Charles Walton, “ and every recompense that we can give 
him ; but did I understand right, sir, that you have busi- 
ness with me?” 

“ Why, I. had, my noble lord,” answered Falgate, in a 
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somewhat fdltering tone; “but — but, as I have fbund this 
young lady, I think it is to her I should speak, *for the 
business is her own. I only asked for your lordship be- 
cause — because I had heard that you were her best friend.” 

“Oh, yes ! indeed he is,” exclaimed Arrah Neil, warmly; 
“ and whatever is to be said had better be said to him : he 
can judge rightly of things that I do not understand.” 

“ Well, then, speak to me here, sir,” said Lord Walton, 
retiring towards the window. “ You had better come, too, 
Arrah, for we may want you in our council.” 

Falgate followed to the other side of the room, and Arrah 
Neil rose and joined them, while Annie Walton seated her- 
self beside her aunt, and Lord Beverley took a seat placed 
on the other side of Lady Margaret’s chair, engaging her 
attention by an account of their walk. Nor was it acciden- 
tally that he did so ; for he knew that at that moment, 
though the fine countenance of the old dame was calm, there 
were many thoughts and memories, many doubts and hopes, 
busy in her bosom — far too busy for her peace. In the' 
mean time he turned his eyes every ^ow and then towards 
the window, against which appeared the fine and dignified 
form of Lord Walton, the light of evening shining full upon 
his lordly brow and chiselled features, and the sweet profile 
of Arrah Neil, with the graceful outline of her figure, all in 
deep shade. The painter seemed speaking eagerly as they 
listened, and from time to time Charles Walton bent his 
head or asked a question; while Arrah Neil, her face in- 
clined towards the ground, once or twice raised her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and seemed to wipe away a tear. At 
length the painter drew forth from his pocket a small 
packet (which he placed in Lord Walton’s hands), and a 
slip of paper, which he held while the young nobleman 
eagerly examined the contents of the packet. They seemed 
various, some of them being letters and scraps of parch- 
ment, some small trinkets. While he gazed upon them all, 
one after the other, Charles Walton gave them to Arrah 
Neil — first, however, drawing her arm through his own, as 
if to support her. Then, taking the paper from Falgate’e 
hand, he attentively read what was written on it; and, 
turning ouce more to his fair companion, he kissed her 
tenderly, adding a few words, the last of which sounded 
like “my dear cousin.” 

Lady Margaret Langley caught them and started up, but 
instantly resumed her seat; and Lord Walton, taking 
Airah’s hand in his, while he supported her trembling steps 
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with Ms led her forward to the old lady s Inair. The 
fair girPsarik upon *her knees, and bent her head before 
Lady Margaret, while in a low and solemn voice the young 
noblen)au said — 

' ‘‘My dear aunt, it is as you have dreamed. This sweet 
girl is your child’s child.” 

Lady Margaret said not a word, but cast her arms roTind 
Arrah Neil, bent her brow upon her fair neck, and wept in 
silence; then raised her tearful eyes towards heaven, and 
sobbed aloud. The old stag-hound, too, as if he compre- 
liended all and shared in all, approached, and with a low 
whine licked his mistress’s withered hand. She speedily 
grew calm, however, and looking up to her nephew, with- 
out taking her arm from Arrah’s neck, she asked — 

“ But is it all true, Charles? Is it all proved? Is she 
the heiress of my house?” 

“ Nothing but a few minute links in the chain of e\*dence 
are wanting,” replied Jjovd Walton; “ and quite enough is 
proved, my dear aunt, to leave no doubt whatever on our 
minds, as I will show you, though other papers indeed are 
wanting at present, which might be needful to establish her 
rights and legitimacy in a court of law. Whatever may be 
its dec^ion, however, to us she must be ever our own dear 
icotfsipf Arabella Tyrone.” 

‘‘AJji^no, no!” cried the poor girl, starting up and clasp- 
ing her hands; “ still Arrah Neil to you, Charles — to all of 
you, still Arrah Neill” 

Lord Walton gazed on her with a look of earnest tender- 
ness, and a faint smile crossed his fine lip. Perhaps he 
thought that, whatever was her name for the time, she 
would soon be Arabella Walton; but he would not agitate 
her more at that moment, and was about to proceed with 
the account he was rendering to Lady Margaret, when Lord 
Beverley advanced and extended his arms to Arrah Neil. 
She gazed upon him in surprise; but he pressed her to his 
bosom warmly, eagerly, and kissed her brow, exclaiming — 

“Fear not, dear child! fear not! The same blood flows 
in your veins as in mine. I am not deceived. Lady Mar- 
garet — her father was my mother’s brother. Is it not so?” 

“ It is,” said Lady Margaret. “Ask me no questions yet, 
my child. He is your cousin, and he and his have forgiven 
me and mine. I trust that God has forgivep us, and you 
may have to do so, too, when you hear all. Say, will you 
do it, Arrah?” 

The fair girl fell upon her neck and kissed her ; and Annie 
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Walton thrfn claimed Jier sliare of tenderness, though to her 
the tale had been deyjeloped more gradually, and was not 
heightened by surprise. 

It was a strange and* touching scene, however, even to 
one who witnessed it, like the poor painter, without any 
personal interest in the recovery of the lost lamb, and 
Falgate’s eyes were as full of tears as those of the rest, when 
he was called forward by Lord W alton to give an account of 
how he had found the packet which he had bpuglit that 
day. Ilis talc was soipewhat confused, and the^ particulars 
need not be related here, as the reader is already acquainted 
with them ; but wdien he spoke of the account given by the 
good hostess of the inn, and pointed out the I'acts she had 
written down — when he detailed his visit to the vault and 
the openii}g of the coffin — Lady Margaret Langley sobbed 
aloud, exclaiming — 

‘^i\ly child! oh, my child I Ah! didst thou die so near 
me, and no mother's hand to close thine eyes?” 

When she had somewhat recovered, however, she took 
the tokens and the papers wdiich had been found in the 
coffin, and gazed upon them, one after the other, with many 
a sad coiiui^t. There were two rings she recollected well. 
One she hacT given herself, and a small gold circlet for the 
brow. It w^as on her child’s sixteentn birthday, she said, 
the last she ever spent within her hither’s halls. Tlien she 
read the certificate of marriage, and a short statement of 
events, in a hand that she knew too well, wiping the hitter 
drops from her eyes that she might see the words; and then 
she kissed the name written below, and, drawing Arrah to 
her heart, embraced her long. At length she looked round 
and asked — 

“What is there wanting, Charles? All doubt k done 
away.” 

“To iifi it is, my dear aunt,” answered Lord Walton; 
“ but the law will require proof that tliis dear girl, so long 
called Arrah Neil, is the same as the cliild whom old Ser- 
geant Neil brought from Hull to Bishop’s Merton many 
years ago. Those proofs, I hope, will soon be found. In- 
deed, I expected that they would have been brought hither 
ere now. Some strange delay has taken place, but doubt- 
less some mere accident has caused it; and at all events we 
are satisfied.” 

Miss Walton whispered something to her brother as he 
ended, to which he replied quickly — 

“You are right, Annie; I will do it. Stay with my 
aunt, and cheer her till we return. There is a tale to be 
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told to tMs dear girl,’' he said, speaking to La^ Margaret, 
“ which is too sad for you to tell. Let me do it, my dear 
aunt — know all the facts.” 

“Ay, but not the feelings, Charles,” replied the old lady; 
“yet do so if you will. I can tell the rest hereafter, when 
I am calmer, for this will pass away. I never thought to 
have shed tears again. I fancied the fountains were dried 
up. Tell her, Charles, tell her; but not here.” 

“No; I will speak with her in the dining-hall,” replied 
Lord Walton. “Come, dear Arrah. It is better to per- 
form a painful task at once; and taking her hand he led her 
from the room. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 


It was a large old hall, lined with black oak. The sun was 
setting, but setting in splendour; and the rich rosy light 
poured in through the windows, casting a faint glow upon 
the old carved wreaths and glistening panels. 

“Perhaps,” said Lord Walton, as they entered and he 
closed the door, “ I had better order them to bring lights, 
dear Arrah, for the sun will be down ere my tale is told.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Arrah Neil; “there will be light 
enough for so sad a story as this must be; and we can sit 
in this window, where we can see the last look of day.” 

Her cousin led her to one of those old-fashioned window- 
seats where many of us have sat in our own youth, aiid 
took his place beside his fair companion, gazing with her 
for a moment upon the evening sky. At length, with a 
start, as if he had forgotten for a time the cause of their 
coming, he said — 

“ But to my tale, Arrah. Many years ago, my poor aunt 
fancied herself the happiest of women — far from courts and 
crowds, in the midst of wild scenes that suited her turn of 
mind, with a husband who loved her deeply, and a daughter 
whom they both adored. Sir Richard was, however, a 
soldier of much renown, and in the wars of Ireland he car- 
ried Lady Margaret and their child to Dublin. They there 
became first acquainted with a young Irish nobleman, nearly 
related to that great man — for I must call him so, though 
he was a rebel — the celebrated Earl of Tyrone. Your 
mother w’^as then but a child, dear Arrah, and this noble- 
man a youth ; but after the return of Sir Richard and his 
wife to Langley Hall he came to visit his eldest sister, who 
was then married to the Earl of Beverley. Near neigh- 
bourhood produced intimacy ; but the Irish noble and the 
English knight differed on many a point — ^in mere opinion, 
it is true ; but the effect was such, that when the young man 
asked the hand of the old man’s daughter, it was refused 
with some discourtesy. Lady Margaret herself would not 
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hear of such a marriage, though rank, station, and fortune, 
all were his; but she loved not to part with her daughter, 
and still less to ^rt with her for a land which she looked 
upon as barbarous and full of strife. Your father, Arrah, 
was rash and vehement, impatient of opposition and easily- 
moved to every daring deed, though generous, kind, and 
full of honour. He had gained your mother’s love, too, 
and he knew it; and when he left Langley Hall, rejected 
in his suit, he vowed that six months should not pass ere 
she should he his bride. Not six weeks went by when, 
after going out to walk, sad and lonely, as had become her 
custom, she did not return. Search was made, but she 
could not be found, and no certain information was to be 
obtained. One man had heard a distant cry; one had seen 
a ship hovering on the coast hard by, and several had met 
a troop of men — strangers, evidentl3% both from their dress 
and language — wandering near Langley Hall. A lew weeks 
of terrible suspense passed, and then Lady Margaret re- 
ceived a letter in her daughter’s hand, signed ‘ Arabella 
TjTone.’ It told of her marriage with him she loved, and 
that love was openly acknowledged. There was, indeed, a 
vague hint given that she Had not gone wullingly, nor in- 
tentionally disobeyed her parents; but no details were 
afforded. 

“ The answer was written in anger, bidding her neither 
see them nor write to them more; and Sir Lichard, remem- 
bering the vow of him who was now his son-in-law, swore 
that he would find a time to make him beg lor pardon on 
his knees. Years passed ere that bitter vow could be ex- 
ercised. Your father, for the sake of an adored wife, bent 
his spirit to sue b}" letter for forgiveness and oblivion of 
the past; but that did not satisfy the stern old man, and at 
length his time came. Fresh troubles broke out in Ireland. 
Sir Richard Langley received a fresh command ; ami against 
your father — then alas I preparing to take arms against the 
government — ^he chiefly urged an expedition. That country 
nas always had divisions and feuds in its own bosom ; and a 
party of the enemies of Tyrone were easily found to join 
their efforts to a small body of regular troops, and guide 
them through the passes to your father’s castle.” 

I remember it well,” said Arrah Neil, “ and the terrace 
looking to the mountains.” 

“ When Sir Richard found that he whom he sought was 
absent with his wife and child,” continued Lord Walton, 
“ and that there was likely to be the most desperate resis- 
tance without fruit, he was inclined to pause, and perhaps 
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might have retreated; but thos6 with wiiom he, was now 
acting overruled his will. They would not hear of dela)^ or 
hesitation, with their enemy’s hold before them. He re- 
monstrated in vain ; the attack commenced ; and though he 
took no part therein, and likewise restrained his men, he 
had the grief of seeing his daughter’s dwelling t^ken, pil- 
laged, and burned to the ground before his eyes. I'here, 
alas! perished, dear Arrah, iSie poor sister of my friend 
j^oiir cousin; and the sight of her blackened remains, wliich 
at first be would hardly believe were not yours, though he 
had before been told were not there, turned the heart of 
Sir Kicbard Langley to more charitable thoughts. Ue re- 
pented bitterly, but the cup of his chastisement was not yet 
full. Your father, after having seen your mother and 
yourself embark to seek refuge in Holland, was taken by a 
party of the old knight’s troops, demanded by the govern- 
ment as a state prisoner, and in sjnte of every effort, re- 
monstrance, prayer, and petition, was tried and executed as 
a traitor, i^aidon me, dear Arrah, that 1 speak sucli harsh 
words, and do so without trying to soften them, for I wish 
to be as brief as may be.” 

Arrali Neil wept, but made no answer, and Lord Walton 
went on : — 

Amongst those who most earnestly entreated for your 
father’s life were Sir Richard Langley and my aunt, Lady 
Margaret; but those were times, Arrah, when pampered 
sovereignty had never known the softening touch of adver- 
sity, and flatterers and knaves were heard when the honest 
and true were scorned. Nought availed, and the old knight 
gave himself up to bitter remorse. Your poor mother was 
sought for, and every post took a letter to some one of 
those lands which it was supposed she might have visited; 
but no such person was found, and at length a vague 
rumour reached Langley Hall that she and her child were 
dead. Whence it came, what was its foundation, no one 
could discover; but, as year rolled on after year and no 
tidings arrived, the report was credited. The old man ac- 
cused himself of murdering his daughter and her husband; 
inflicted on himself strange and superstitious punishments; 
and, thoL’gh poor Lady Margaret, knowing that her heart 
was not burdened with the deeds that had taken place, bore 
her sad bereavement more tranquilly, yet she could not 
altogether exculpate herself from the charge of harshness, 
and she shared in all his penitence and took part in all his 
grief. Though remorse often goes with long life, yet such 
was not the case here. Sir Richard Langley died after four 
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or five years of unavailing regret, and Lady Margaret re- 
mained as you have seen her — changed, very much changed, 
from what she once was, but yet with fine and noble prin- 
ciples at heart. She was always of a somewhat wild and 
enthusiastic temper of mind, and that disposition has de- 
viated of late into great eccentricity of character. The 
thing that she has most loved and cherished, if not the only 
thing, has been that faithful dog, which was saved when 
young from the burning castle of your poor father, and 
which on the night of your arrival displayed such strange 
signs of recognition.” 

Oh, I remember him well now!” replied Arrah Neil: 

there was a sunny bank below the terrace, near a small 
lake, and 1 used to lie with my little arms round his shaggy 
neck, and laugh when in play he bit at the curls of iny hair. 
It seems but as yesterday, now that the dark mist has been 
removed from my memory. But go on, Charles ; I do but 
stop you.” 

Lord Walton had fallen into a reverie; a sweet one it 
was, to which he had been led by the picture tiiat she drew 
of her fair self in infancy. He thought he saw her on the 
flowery bank, at sport with hei rough companion, and he 
might have paused to gaze long at the pleasant sight, had 
not her words roused him. 

“ I have no more to tell, dear Arrah,” he replied* “the 
rest of your fate and history you know better than 1 do; 
but yet there is one point ” 

He stopped and gazed upon her, as far as the fading light 
would let him do so, and his heart beat more than he had 
thought anything on earth could have made it do. Arrah 
Neil raised her eyes with a look of inquiry to his face ; but 
the inquiry was instantly answered by what she saw there, 
and with a cheek of crimson she withdrew her glance as 
soon as it was given. 

“Arrah,” said Lord Walton, in a low and agitated tone, 
“ I have loved you long — longer, I now find, than I my- 
self have known. Ay, Arrah, I have loved you from 
childhood; and lately I have thought, have hoped, have 
dreamed, perhaps, that you loved me.” 

Arrah Neil was silent for a moment — only a moment; 
but she did nothing like any one else; and once more 
raising her eyes to his face, she laid her soft hand on his 
and asked, “Whom have I ever loved but you?” and then 
ihe tears rolled over the long lashes and diamonded her 
cheek. 

. Charles Waitem had felt in those few brief moments as 
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he had never felt before — as he had never imagined that 
he could feel. He, the calm, the firm, the strong-minded, 
had felt timid as a child before the cottage-girl, the object 
of his lv>ug bounty, the partaker of his house’s charity; and 
he knew from that strange sensation how powerful was the 
love within him; while she, though agitated, though moved, 
gained Irom the very pure singleness of the one strong 
passion which had dwelt in her breast for years, that 
strength to avow it which he seemed scarcely able to 
command. 

But that avowal, once made on her part — ^though he 
knew it, though he could not doubt it before — at once re- 
stored him to himself again ; and casting his arms round 
her, he called her his own dear bride. 

A few minutes passed in sweet emotions — in words so 
broken and confused that they would seem nonsense if 
here written — in signs and tokens of the heart which form 
a sacred language that ought not to be transcribed. But 
then Charles Walton spoke of his sister’s approaching 
marriage, and urged that she whom he loved would that 
day put the seal upon their fate also. 

Arrah turned pale and shook her head , and when her 
lover, with soothing words and kind assurances, sought to 
remove wdiat he believed to be the mere timid scruples oi 
a young heart to so hasty a marriage, she answered — 

^‘No, Charles, no! It is not that. I would not so ill 
repay yonr generous kindness ; I would not so badly return 
my benefactor’s love. But I cannot — ^no, I cannot — I ought 
not — nay, I dare not unite my fate with yours till all doubt 
is removed of who and what I am. Oh, Charles! I love 
you deeply. You know it — you must have seen it; but 
yet, in truth and deep sincerity, I tell you that, even if 
you had condescended to wed the poor, wild peasant girl, 
as yon knew her long ago, Arrah Neil had too much love 
for Charles AValton to let him so degrade himself. No; as 
your equal by birth, however much inferior in mind and 
every other quality, I am yours when you will. I will not 
say a word : I will not plead even for a day’s delay ; but 
there must be no doubt — it must be all proved.” 

‘‘My dearest Arrah,” replied her lover, tenderly, 
have no doubt. All is clear — all is proved to me.” 

“ But not to the world, Charles — ^not to the world,^ sbe 
answered. “ You have jmurself admitted it; and you must 
not, indeed you must not urge me, if you would not make 
me unhappy — ^unhappy either to refuse aught that you ask 
or to do that which I think wrong.” 
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Still he would have persnatted, but she gazed at him 
reproachfully, saying, “Oh, Charles, forbear!*^ and he felt 
her heart beat violently beneath his arm. 

“ Well, then, Arrah,” he said in a somewhat mournful 
tone, “remember, my beloved, you have promised that 
whenever these papers can be found — and I trust that will 
be soon — or that your birth be by any other means clearly 
established, you will be mine without delay.” 

“ The instant that you ask me,” replied Arrah Neil; and 
shortly after Charles Walton led her back to the arms of 
Lady Margaret Langley. He left her there, hurried out to 
the houses where his men were lodged, and seeking out old 
Major Randal, bade him to send a small party in tlie direc- 
tion of Bishop’s Merton, with orders to inquire for Captain 
Barecolt at every village on the way. 

“ In that part of the country,” he said, anticipating the 
old soldier’s objections, “ I find that the parliamentary 
party dare not show their faces, and there can he no danger 
of a surprise. Lord Hertford’s people keep the Round- 
heads down.” 

“Oh! I have no objection, my good lord,” answered 
Major Randal, drily. “I could as ill spare Barecolt as 
your lordship, though he has been too much absent from 
his troop of late ; but if it be for his majesty’s service, I have 
nought to say. However, in time of need he always proves 
himself a good soldier, and in time of idleness he amuses 
me, which few things do now-a-days. I can hardly make 
him out yet, after having known him ten years or more ; 
for I never knew any one but himself who was a braggart 
and a brave man, a liar and an honest one. However, I 
will send out a party to-night, as your lordship seems 
anxious.” 

The old officer went forth to do as he proposed ; but 
Lord Walton did not return at once to his dwelling, as 
might be supposed. On the contrary, he remained in 
Major Randal’s quarters, buried in deep thought, so in- 
tense, so absc rbing, that several persons came and went 
without his perceiving them. For months he had struggled 
against the passion in his bosom. He had struggled suc- 
cessfully, not to crush, but to restrain it ; and like a dammed- 
up torrent it had gone on increasing in power behind the 
barrier that confined it, till, now that the obstacle was re- 
moved, it rushed forth with overwhelming power. There 
was an eager, a vehement, an almost apprehensive longing 
to call her he loved his own, which can only be felt by a 
strong spirit that has resisted its own impulses. There was 
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a fear that it never would be — a vague impression that some 
unforeseen impediment, some change, some danger — nay, 
perhaps, death itself — would interpose and forbid it ; and 
when he roused himself with a start, he resolved to urge 
Arrah Vi^ith every argument to cast aside all her scruples 
and be liis at once. 

He found her seated by Lady Margaret, the old woman’s 
hand in hers and tlie stag«hoimd’s head upon her knee, and 
there evidently had been agitating but tender words pass- 
ing; for Arrah’s eyes were full of tears, though there was 
a sweet smile upon her lip. Charles Walton was too full 
of his errand for any concealment: he told Lady Margaret 
all, and besought her to join her persuasions to his, which 
she did joyfully. But the fair girl resisted, gently, sweetly, 
yet firml}^ even though he spoke of the chances of his own 
death. The thought brought bright drops into her eyes 
again ; but still she besought him not to ask her, and looked 
BO mournfully in his face when he seemed to doubt her love, 
that he was once more forced to yield. 

What was it that made her resolute against his wishes— 
ay, against the dearest feelings of her own heart? There 
was a dread, a fancy, that if she became Charles Walton’s 
wife, and the proofs of her birth should. never be discovered, 
he might regret what he had done; that he might wish the 
words unspoken, the bond of their union broken. She did 
not do him full justice, but the very idea was agony; and 
though she knew that, whatever he might feel in such a 
case, he was too generous to let her perceive his regret, yet 
she saw sufficiently into her own heart to be sure that she 
should doubt and fear, and that no peace, no joy, would 
ever be liers, if in her marriage to him there was one cause 
wJiich could produce reasonable regret. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


It was a bright sunny morning, when walking forth, as if 
for some mere morning’s excursion, the Earl of Beverley, 
with Lady Margaret Langley leaning on his arm, and Lord 
Walton with his sister, took their way to the old church iu 
Shrewsbury. Arrah Neil, with old Ma-jor Kaudal, and one 
or two of the servants, had gone a dilierent way ; for Annie 
Walton, though the customs of those days were dilfcrent, 
did not wish in the midst of civil war, coni’usion, and blood- 
shed, to chequer sadder scenes with the spectacle of a gay 
wedding. One by one they entered the church. Tiiere 
was no gazing crowd to witness. All was quiet, and even 
solemn ; but the bright smile of the morning cheered the 
fair bride’s heart, and lent to imagination an augury of 
happy hours. The ceremony was soon over; aiul L: rd 
Walton gave his sister to his friend, undoubtedly wiilir joy 
and satisfaction ; yet he could not refrain one bitter sigli, or 
forbear from turning his eyes sadly and reproacbfujiy to 
Arrah Neil; but that glance was met by so tender, so im- 
*ploring a look from that fair and speaking face, that he 
easily read in it, that to hold her resolution cost her as 
much as it cost him. 

Four or five days passed after sweet Annie Walton liad 
become the wife of Lord Beverley, and still no news had 
been received from Bishop’s Merton. The king had re- 
turned some time before to Shrewsbury; many bodies of 
men had flocked to his standard; reports favourable to his 
cause had been rife ; risings in his favour on the road to 
London had been rumoured; and news had been received, 
that under the very walls of Worcester Prince Rupert’s 
fiery horse had defeated a superior party of the enemy. 
Every one began to speak of a speedy advance towards the 
capital, and all seemed glad of the prospect except Charles 
Walton. At length the order for preparation was given, 
and all was bustle and activity. Lord W alton proposed to 
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his aunt to remain with her he loved at Shrewsbury, but 
Lady Margaret answered — 

‘‘ No, Charles; I will follow you as near as I can; and 
if rk?}o w Arrah aright, she would not stay behind. As soon 
as you know the direction of your march we will set out, 
and perlnips may be your harbingers to prepare your 
quarters lor yoo. I fear not, my dear boy. These Hound- 
heads are not anthropophagi, and will not eat up women 
and cluldren.” 

The royal army marched on the following morning, the 
12th ()eto])er; hut for ten Arrah Neil only saw her 
lover once, at Hridgenorth, and Annie Walton only once 
saw her liusband; lor, though the king’s leave was given 
that he should remain for a fortnight more with his bride 
at Lotignar, even love could not keep him from his duty, 
and love and duty both taught her to follow where he 
went. 

No news was heard of an enemy; the march of the king’s 
force was unopposed, and the only inconvenience that was 
experienced was the frequent want of good provisions; for 
the false reports industriously spread by the agents of the 
parliament induced the people of the country to believe that 
the Cavaliers ])lunderecl wherever they went. Day by day, 
however, Arrah Neil or her fair cousin received letters or 
messengers Irom the army, and this was consolation under 
any privation; till at length, towards the end of October, 
the small party of ladies, with the servants that attended 
them, readied the village of South Newington, a few miles 
from Banbury, and obtained lodging at a large old farm- 
house in the neighbourhood, close on the banks of the little 
Sarhrook. They were indeed glad to find shelter, for the 
v;eathcr was cold and stormy ; and the good farmer received 
them willingly enough, and prayed the king might prosper; 
for the vicinity of a parliamentary garrison in Banbury had 
taught the peasantry, though somewhat late in the day, 
that gross t} ranny can be exercised in the name of liberty, 
and bitter injustice practised by those who have ever equity 
on their lips. It was about three in the afternoon when 
they reached the farm-house, and while hasty preparations 
were being made for their accommodation, which the extent 
of the buil ling rendered not very difficult, Arrah Neil stood 
at the window gazing out upon the fields, the sky, and the 
stream. Heavy leaden clouds hung overhead, and shut 
out the blue of heaven and the beams of the sun; a dull 
grey shower was pouring down upon the earth, dimming 
the bright colouring of the autumnal foliage; the stream 
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ran turbid, with a sad and solemn murmur, and the hoarse 
wind howled as it passed the casement. Her thoughts 
were as gloomy as the scene, and something like the dark 
shadow which used formerly to come over her seemed to 
rest upon her spirit. The old stag-hound stalked up and 
put his muzzle in her hand, but she noticed him not ; the 
servants came and went, but she saw them not; Lady Mar- 
garet spoke, but her ears did not catch the sounds. At 
length Lady Beverley pronounced her name, and Arrah 
Neil started, for the tones were like those of Lord Walton; 
and she was turning round to reply when her eye caught 
sight of two Cavaliers riding into the court. A look of joy 
instantly spread over her face, and she exclaimed — 

“ Oh Annie! dear Annie! there is Captain Barecolt, and 
Charles will be happy now!” 

As soon as he could spring from his horse and find Ins 
way up the stairs. Captain Barecolt was in the room, lie 
was very pale and very thin, and Anni# Walton thought 
for a moment that he must be the bearer of evil tidings, 
but his well-satisfied smile soon set her fears at re?^t. 

“ What news? what news, sir?” exclaimed Lady Margaret, 
who had shared the apprehensions of her niece. 

“Kone but what is good, madam,” replied the captain. 
“ Lord Walton has honoured me by making me his mes- 
senger from Edgecot, where he is now with his majesty. 
Xo enemy is near; Banbury is about to be besieged, and 
consequently cavalry is out of fashion; so we shall have 
three or four days' repose, for they will doubtless hold out 
that time for their honour; and, to say truth, I myself shall 
not be sorry for a little rest, having been let blood pretty 
sharply since I stood last in this fair presence. I can bear 
bleeding, methiuks, as well as most men, being somewhat 
accustomed to the process ; but this Master Dry, of Long- 
eoaken, was an unskilful leech, and took so much that there 
was very little left, and I was obliged to lie in bed at Chip- 
penham for ten days.” 

“ But you are wet. Captain Barecolt, and fatigued,” said 
Lady Beverley: “ will you take some refreshment?” 

‘‘ Not before I have done my errand, bright lady,” re- 
plied the officer; “ which is simply to tell you that my Lord 
Walton and your noble lord will be here with all speed, and 
to give this packet to another fair lady, in whose cause I 
have laboured and suffered successfully ;” and approaching 
Arrah Neil, who had been listening with eager attention to 
every word that fell from his lips, he kissed her hand and 
gave her her Inverts letter. 
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She took and read it eagerly, while her heart beat fast 
and her brain almost turned giddy with joy. 

IMy own Beloved (it ran),— Barecolt joined me last night, delayed by 
accidents which he will tell you. He brings with him all the papers which 
wvri' ])lunclerG(l from the cottage of poor old Neil; and they, beyond all qiies- 
tivin, together with the others we possess, cstaidisli your birth and your rights. 
1 enclose them for your comfort. Show them to Lady IMargaret; and, dearest 
Arrah, remember the promise that you made to me. Wc halt here for three 
days. 1 will })e with you in an hour, not to part with you again till you are 
the bride of him who loves you more than life. 

Charles Walton. 


Arrah paused for a moment or two and leaned upon the 
table. Her hand that held the letter shook, and her cheek 
glowed ; but there was light in her beautiful eyes and a 
smile upon her sweet lip. Then calmly gliding forward to 
Lady ]\rargaret, she gave her the papers which her lover’s 
letter had contained, saying, “Now indeed I am beyond all 
doubt your child.” 

Then turning to her cousin she placed Charles Walton’s 
letter in her hand, gazing on her face while she read it, 
with a look calm, but full of many thoughts and feelings. 
Lady Ibjverley, when she had done, caso her arm round her, 
whispering, “]\Iy dear Arrah, now I think he has a right to 
expect ” 

“Everything that love and gratitude can prompt,” re* 
plied her fair companion. “1 would not thwart him even 
in a thought, Annie. To you, sir,” she continued, speaking 
aloud, and addressing Captain Barecolt, “ I owe an infinite 
debt, which I must trust to those who can acquit it better 
to acknovdedge fully and discharge. But indeed, Annie, 
he needs tendance and refreshment. See, Lady JIargaret 
is moved; will you order him what is needful?” 

“ 'By your permission, fair ladies, I will even take care of 
raj^self,” answered the redoubtable captain : “ it is a trade I 
am accustomed to, I can assure you ; and wherever bread 
and bacon, ale and wine, are to be found, I am quite equal 
to find them out.” 

“ Ibay do, sir; pray do,” said Lady Beverley, and Cap- 
tain Ikirecolt left them to themselves. 

The moments that intervened before the arrival of those 
who were expected were full of agitation. The papers 
v/hich Barecolt had recovered from the house of Dry, of 
LongvSoakcn, were carefully extimined, and the full proofs 
of Arrah’s birth were found beyond all doubt. Amongst 
the rest were several letters of Lady Margaret and her 

A A 
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daughter, and a letter from the husband of the latter to his 
unhappy wife on the day preceding his execution. Besides 
these were several documents, showing that the small sum 
which had been annually paid to Sergeant Neil proceeded 
from a cousin of the poor girl’s father, who had embraced 
the ecclesiastical profession, and Avas the abbot of a monas- 
tery on the Continent. He, O’Donnell, and old Neil him- 
self, were the only persons entrusted with the secret of 
Arrali’s birth ; but it appeared from one of the letters of a 
late date that the Abbe T^Tone was still living; so that, if 
any further testimony had been required, he could have 
furnished it. Beneath these papers was a parchment, freshly 
written, signed and sealed by the king, and countersigned 
by the proper officers, reversing the attainder of poor 
Arrah’s father, and declaring the confiscated estates re- 
stored. A momentary gleam of light beamed forth upon 
her dark fate — how soon to be eclipsed again! 

Some half-hour was thus consumed, but then the thoughts 
of all turned happily to the expected arrival of those they 
loved. Ere an hour after Captain Barecolt’s arrival had 
passed, Arrah Neil placed herself once more at the window 
to watch for their coming. She had not gazed long through 
the decreasing light when her ear caught the sound of 
horses’ feet, and in a moment after Charles Walton and the 
earl, followed by a few servants, rode up at a quick pace. 
tThey were acconzpanied, however, by another gentleman in 
a black cassock, and a cloak to keep him from the rain, and 
the poor girl’s heart fluttered wildly at the sight. But, still 
giving way to the impulse, she only paused to exclaim — 
“ Here they are, dear Annie !” and running down to the 
door, was soon in Charles Walton’s arms. 

“ Dear one ! dear one!” said the young nobleman as he 
pressed her to his heart, reading her deep love in her eyes; 
“ I have come to put you to a trial, my Arrah, and see 
whether you will keep your promise frankly.” 

‘‘To the letter, and with pleasure, Charles,” replied 
Arrah Neil, in a low mimmur that reached no ear but his. 

“ To-night?” asked Lord Walton. “The king’s chaplain 
must return. All forms are already cleared away.” 

“ This very hour, if you desire it,” answered she whom 
he loved; “3mur lightest wish is my law, henceforth till 
death.” 

Charles Walton could not reply, but taking her hand he 
led her to t|ie chaplain, and then conducted him under her 
* guidance td the room above. 

We ueed not pause upon explanations. All was soon 
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arranged and determined. After a brief and sober meal^ 
and with none but one or two of the servants and Captain 
Barecolt present, the party formed a circle round and the 
chaplain opened the book. In the silence that succeeded, 
the howling of the wind and the pattering of the rain were 
heard, and Arrah Neil turned an anxious glance towards 
the casement; for, though her bosom was full of deep and 
strong emotions, there was something in the sound that 
seemed to connect itself with them. Cliarles Walton saw 
but her, thought of her alone; and after a brief pause the 
chaplain went on. Word by word he read the whole ser- 
vice through; the vow was plighted, the ring was on the 
finger; and, with joy he had feared that he might never 
know, Charles W alton held Arrah Neil to his bosom as hib 
wife. 

Silence had spread over the world for some hours. It 
was between two and three in the morning, and as dark as 
the grave, when first a horse’s foot was heard coming at full 
speed, and then came loud knocking at the door. All tliose 
who slept roused themselves, and in a few minutes there 
were steps upon the stairs. The voic#' of (.^a])taiu Barecolt 
was then heard speaking to the Earl of Beverley. 

“The king has sent, my lord,” he said, “to order us to 
draw to a rendezvous on the top of Edgehill, near Kiutton. 
Lord Essex is in force in the valley below, and it is resolved 
to give him battle. We will cut him to mince-mcat.” 

“Tell Lord Walton,” said the voice of the earl — “knock 
at the opposite door;” but ere Captain Barecolt could follow 
these directions the young lord came out partly dressed. 

“See that the horses be fed instantly, Barecolt,” said 
Charles Walton, “and have them saddled. I will join you 
in a few minutes,” and he retired. Ilis bride rose and cast 
her arms around him in silence. 

“Nay, Arrah, dear Arrah! I must go where my king 
commands,” he said, struggling against the feelings of his 
own heart. 

“I know it, Charles,” she answered, in a far calmer tone 
than he had expected ; “I would not keep you for aught on 
earth. But let me go with you, my dear husband. I shall 
have no fear; I will stay upon some hUl as I did once be- 
fore, and witness my hero fighting for his king.” 

“impossible, impossible, dear girlV” he replied; “this i€ 
a very different affair. To-night I trust, in Cod’s mercy, 
to return and tell you that we have won the Victory and re- 
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gained onr monarch’s "throne. It must be so indeed, my 
beloved ; you know not what you ask.” 

ATrah paused itf sad and silent thought for a moment, 
and then said, “Well, let me be with you to the last before 
you go;” and dressing herself hastily she followed him 
down. Lady Beverley was soon by her side ; few words 
were Spoken; all was quick preparation; and ere four 
o’clock, with pale, anxious fades, those two fair girls took 
one more embrace, and saw their husbands ride away into 
the darkness. It had ceased raining, but it was bitter cold, 
and the wind blew sharply in; yet they gazed forth as long 
as even fancy could show the receding forms, and then, 
linked arm in arm, they retired to Lady Beverley’s room to 
j)ray, each asking her own heart the question she did not 
dare to utter aloud, “Who will return V who rest uj)on the 
field?” There was a faint streak of grey in the sky when 
they parted, and Annie counselled her fair cotisin to lie 
down and try to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 


Tiie morning of Sunday, the 21st of October, broke dull 
iiud cold ; the grey clouds swept hurriedly over the sky, 
like charging squadrons, and the wind whistled through the 
branches of a solitary clump of old beeches, which marked 
the highest point of the sharp rise called EdgchilL From 
the brow might be seen a wide open slope, extending down 
nearly to the little town of Keinton, or Kineton, with some 
ilat meadows at the bottom, having a number of hedges and 
enclosures on the left as one looked from the hill. On the 
other side all was at that time open, and the fair undula- 
tions of Warwickshire might be seen beyond, the brown 
w^oods clothed in a light mist. It was a peaceful and plea- 
sant scene in the grey morning, notwithstanding the cold- 
ness and dulness of the day, and very soon after dawn the 
pale blue smoke began to rise from the early chimneys of 
the little town, rising slow till it was caught by the wind 
from the hill, and then hurrying away with a few light rolls 
and l6sing itself in air. 

Shortly after, a drum was heard to beat below, and then 
came the blast of a trumpet, and soon troops might be 
descried forming slowly and quietly in the plain, as if 
about to commence a safe and easy march. Horse and 
foot took their places in long line, and here and there 
officers and camp-followers were seen walking carelessly 
about, while at the other spots some more rigid discipli- 
narians might be observed putting their men into better 
order, and galloping hither and thither in all the bustle of 
command. 

Suddenly, however, some confusion w^as observed in one 
part of the plain, where a group of gentlemen on horse- 
back had been visible for some time; and two persons 
detached themselves from the rest, and rode up at full 
speed towards the brow of the hill, towards which all eyes 
were now turned. What saw they there which caused 
such apparent surprise? It was a small party of horse, 
not more than twenty in number, Nvhich had just moved 
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up from the other side, and now halted, gazing into the 
valley. There were scarfs, and plumes, and glittering 
arms amongst them, betokening no peaceful occupation; 
and after a moment’s pause, a trumpeter mounted on a 
grey horse put his instrument to his lips, and blew a long, 
loud blast. The next moment fresh heads appeareci above 
the hedge, and troop after troop rode forward, and in fair 
array took up a position at the summit. 

All was changed on the plain below in a moment; 
activity and temporary confusion succeeded the quiet re- 
gularity wdiich before had been observable. The two 
horsemen who had been detached to the group in front 
were Imrricdly recalled; musketeers were seen filing off to 
the left; tl)e cavalry was collected on the wings; the foot 
began to form line in the centre; and the party which had 
remained a little in advance were discovered moving slowh^ 
along quite across the valley, while from time to time a 
horseman dashed away from it, and seemed to convey 
orders to this or that regiment in different parts of the 
field. 

Essex was now first aware of the presence of an enemy, 
and easily divined that he could march no farther without 
fighting; but it is more with those above that we have to 
do. Soon after the small body of Cavaliers on the hill had 
been discovered by the Koundhead army, up came at head- 
long speed, followed by some eight or ten gentlemen who 
could pace with him, a fiery-looking youth, with his beaver 
up and his eye lightening with eager impetuosity. He 
seemed barely one -and -twenty years of age; but there was 
on his brow the look of habitual command; and in the 
^ quick roll of his eye over the parliamentary army, the 
sudden pause it made here and there, and then its rapid 
turn towards another point, one might see how closely he 
scanned the forces of the enemy — how keenly he observed 
all that seemed worthy of attention. 

“ They see us, your highness,” said one of the gentle- 
men who had arrived before him. “ They were actually 
commencing their march when we appeared.” 

“ They would not have marched far, my lord,” replied 
Prince Rupert; “but ’tis as well as it is. There are more 
of them than I thought, but we must make valour supply 
numbers. I heard that they had left two regiments behind 
at Stratford.” 

J “There are, sir, two of infantry and one of cavalry,” 
replied Lord Walton; “but that seems to me the best of 
all reasons for giving battle as soon as possible.” 



^‘Tne very oest, answered the prince, with a smile. 
^‘Victory is more needful to us than food, and of that w^e 
have had no great plenty. But, by my life, there is not*a 
regiment of foot within sight! The foot are sad encum- 
brances. Would that these times were like the days, of 
old, when every gentleman fought on horseback! We are 
fallen upon vulgar days.” 

see the head of a regiment amongst those distant 
hedges,” said the Earl of Beverley, “but our quarters 
were very much scattered last night.” 

“And some noble persons had fair young wives to visit, 
my good lord,” replied the prince, bowing his head, with a 
smile. 

“True,” rejoined the earl; “but yet your highness sees 
they are not the last in the field; as how should they be, 
when they have such treasures to defend — sucii eyes for 
witnesses?” 

Tlie reply suited the prince u-ell; and after some more 
gay conversation he dismounted from his horse, and seated 
himself under one of the beech-trees, watching attentively 
every movement of the enemy, and from time to time 
pointing out to those around him the measures taken by 
Lord lissex for defence. 

“See!” he said; “be is filling those hedges with mus 
keteers. Aston and his dragoons must clear them. I will 
not break my teeth upon such stones. He is forming a 
powerful reserve there, I suppose, under Ilamsay or the 
Earl of Bedford, and he has got all his foot in the centre. 
Who is that on their left, I wonder? Well, I shall soon 
know, for I trust it wdll not be long before 1 see him closer. 
Would to heaven these tardy foot would cornel We are 
giving him full time for every arrangement he could desir^ 
and you may be sure he will not stir from amongst those 
hedges till we dislodge him.” 

But the impatient prince had long to wait, for ten o’clock 
was near at hand ere the first regiment of royal artillery 
was on the ground. From that time, indeed, every quar- 
ter of an hour brought up some fresh body ; but even then 
the men had marched far and needed some refreshment. 
All that could be given them was a brief space of repose 
and some cold water, for provisions were not to be obtained. 
The soldiery, however, were full of ardour, and many a 
gay jest and gibe passed amongst those who were never 
destined to quit that plain. 

Amongst other events that have been noticed by histo- 
rians is the fact that the king’s guard, composed entirely of 
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gentlemen volunteers, having heard as they followea the 
monarch some slight scoffs at their peculiar post near his 
person, besought him to dispense with their close attendance 
that day, and obtained permission to charge with the cavalry 
of Prince Rupert on the right. On the left a smaller body 
of horse, commanded by Commissary-General Wilmot, and 
a regiment of dragoons under Sir Arthur Aston, bad the 
task of assailing the right of the parliamentary army, pro- 
tected as it was by enclosures lined with musketeers; and 
to this service the small corps of the Earl of Beverley was 
also assigned. Lord Walton fought upon the right under 
the prince; and but one regiment of cavalry, led by Sir 
John Bj^on, was kept back as a reserve. 

. One o’clock had passed, when at length, after a short con- 
sultation with the Earl of Lindsay, the king commanded his 
forces to inarch slowly down the hill towards Kineton. 
The distance was considerable; and before the ground was 
reached on which it was thought advisable to begin the 
battle, the day had so far advanced that some old and ex- 
perienced officers suggested a delay till the following 
morning. But sufficient arguments were not wanting to 
fiho^v that Essex must gain and his sovereign lose by such 
a course. The troops, too, were eager to engage; and a 
very general belief prevailed that few of the parliamentary 
regiments would really be brought to fight against their 
king. In the confusion of all accounts, it is hardly to be 
discovered how the battle really commenced; but certain it 
is that Prince Rupeit burst into fury at the very thought of 
delay, and that his force of cavalry first commenced the 
fight by charging the left of the enemy. As he was wait- 
ing to give the word, with all his blood on fire at the 
•thought of the approaching strife, he remarked Lord Walton 
twice turn round and gaze towards the hill in the rear, and 
he asked, in a sharp tone. “What look you for, my lord? 
Soldiers ever should look forward.” 

Charles Walton’s brow became as dark as night, and 
it cost him a moment’s thought ere he could reply with 
calmness — 

“ I looked, sir, for one I thought I saw upon the hill as 
moved down; and as to the rest, Rupert of Bavaria has 
TOVer been more forward on the field, nor ever will be, than 
<3iiarles Walton. But there is other matter to attend to 
"now. See you that regiment of horse advancing to the 
-charge?” 

The prince looked round, and beheld a considerable body 
of the enemy coming on at a quick pace, pistol in hand. 



He raised his sword above his head, about to speak the 
word; but at that moment the opposite party discharged 
their shot into the ground, and galloping on wheeled their 
horses into line with the Cavaliers. A buzz ran through 
the rardis of Fortescue! Fortescue!” “ He was forced to 
join the Koundheads;” ‘‘ Many more are in the like case;’’ 
and at the same moment the cry of “ Charge!” was heard; 
and, hurled like a thunderbolt against the mass of the 
enemy’s cavalry on the left, with the prince at their head, 
the gallant force of Cavaliers rushed on. A fire, innocuous 
from the terror and confusion with which it was directed, 
was opened upon their advancing line; but ere swords 
crossed, the parliamentary cavalry of the left wing, with the 
exception of one small body, turned the rein and fled. The 
Cavaliers thundered on the flank and rear ; men and horses 
rolled over together, and foremost in the fight, wherever 
a show of resistance was made, was the bridegroom of a 
day. 

Lightning and devils!” cried Captain Barecolt, who 
followed hard upon his steps. “ See what love will make 
a man do! He has distanced the prince by six horse- 
lengths, and he will have that standard in a minute Come, 
my lord, let a man have his share.” 

On, on they rushed, pursuers and pursued, along the 
plain, over the hill; down went steel jack, and buff coat, 
and iron morion. Some turned at last to strike one stroke 
for life, but still the fiery spurs of liupert and of Walton 
were behind them, and Edgehill field was far away, when 
the prince himself cried — 

“Halt! Sound to the standard ^ Stay, Walton, stay! 
you have outstripped me indeed.” 

Lord W alton drew his rein, but he raised not his visor, ^ 
for he felt that he was pale. 

“ Methinks we are too far from the field, your highness,” 
he replied. “ I will ride back with speed, for my men have 
followed close behind me, while you rally the rest and bring 
them up. I fear some mischance, for the king is without 
guards.” 

“ Go, go!” said the prince, instantly perceiving the error 
that had been committed; “ I will come after with all speed. 
Sound trumpet! Sound trumpet! Sound to the standard!” 

“ Call them back, Barecolt, and follow!” exclaimed Lord 


* We do not always remember that in the reign of Charles I. the cavalry 
were in general defended by casques with moveable visors. The dragoons^ 
Indeed, had usually an open helmet. 
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Walton. ‘‘ Old Randal is as mad as any of us. Bring him 
back quick. I fear we have spoiled the best day’s deeds 
England has seen for long:” and gathering together what 
men he could, he spurred headlong back towards the field. 
Captain Barecolt followed on his steps, and he thought he 
saw the young lord waver somewhat in the saddle; a 
stream of blood, too, was trickling down his scarf from his 
right shoulder, and spurring on his horse to Charles Wal- 
ton’s side, he said, You are w’^ounded, sir; you are badly 
wounded! Let me lead you to ” 

But at that moment the field of battle came again before 
their eyes, and Lord Walton exclaimed — 

“Is this a time to talk of wounds? Look there!” 

The aspect of the scene had indeed greatly changed from 
what it had been some half-an-hour before, when Wilmot 
and Aston on the left, and Rupert on the right, were driv- 
ing the Roundhead cavalry before them. Firm in his 
position stood the Earl of Essex with his foot. Ilis reserve 
of horse had come down and were charging the royal 
infantry. The right wing, the left, and the reserve of 
Charles’s horse were far away, pursuing the flying foe ; and 
the monarch himself with his two sons, only guarded by a 
small force of mounted Cavaliers, who had been too wise 
and loyal to Ibllow the rash example set them by the prince, 
appeared nearly surrounded by the parliamentary cavalry 
under Sir William Balfour. 

As Lord Walton reappeared upon tlie field, the royal 
standard wavered and fell, and in the midst of the fierce fire 
that rolled along the front of the enemy’s line, he charged 
upon the flank of Balfour’s horse to rescue his sovereign 
from the peril he was in. As they galloped up, however, 
the standard rose again, and Essex’s reserve began slowly 
to retire upon the infantry; hut still the young nobleman 
urged on his little troop upon the retreating force ; some 
fifty gentlemen detached themselves from the small body 
that surrounded the monarch, and charging in front, and 
cutting their way clear through, Charles Walton and 
Francis of Beverley met in the midst of the melee. 

“ How goes it, Charles?” said the earl, with a glad voice. 
“If the prince would but return we would have a glorious 
victory 1” 

“ He is coming quickly,” replied Lord Walton. “ Rally 
your force with mine, Beverley, for one more charge and 
in another minute they were again in the midst of the re- 
treating rebels. 

At the same moment, in sad confusion and disarray, came 
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lost amonjrst them. Officers were without men, and men 
without officers. Some few joined the troops of Lord 
Beverley and Lord Walton. 

J3ut ^ight was falling. Sir William Balfour led his horse 
in between the regiments of infantry steadily and skilfully, 
then turned to tace the enemy; and the earl, finding that 
nothing could be eifected without a larger force, retreated 
and galloped up to Prince Rupert, who now stood near the 
king, to urge one decisive charge upon the centre of the 
pariiaineutary line. The prince received him coldly, liow- 
ever — ])erliaps from a consciousness that he himself had 
done amiss; and some one suggested that the king should 
leave the field, pointing out how firmly Lord Essex kept his 
ground. 

‘'For shame! for shame!” cried the earl. “T’he victory 
might still be ours, but certainly it is not his; and as long 
as his niajesLy remains, it cannot be so. I'he greater part 
of our foot is unbroken ; our horse is victorious; anrl, who- 
ever quits the field, I will remain upon it, dead or alive.” 

“ And I too, most certainly, my lord,” said Charles. “I 
will never do so unkingly an act as to forsake them who 
have forsaken all to serve me. There 5s no look of victory 
on my Lord of Essex’s side. W e keep the field. Let tliem 
advance to attack us if they dare. Take measures to with- 
draw those cannon from that little mound; restore what 
order may be, for night is falling fast; and set a sure guard, 
that we be not surprised.” 

For some time the discharge of musketry, which was 
still going on, continued upon both sides; but gradually, as 
the darkness increased, it slackened, revived, slackened 
again, fell into dropping shots, and then fires began to ap- 
jjear along the line of either army, while all the contasion 
and disarray which ever succeeds a drawn battle, where the 
combatants are only parted by the night, took place on 
either part. Hours were spent in giving some sort of order 
to the royalist forces; officers sought their men, soldiers 
looked for their officers, rumours of every kind were spread, 
and many accidents and misadventures happened, which 
cannot here be told. 

But there was one sad subject of thought that occupied 
many a mind — Who had fallen? Who remained wounded 
on the field?” It was impossible to discover; for the con- 
fusion was so great that no one knew where the other was 
to be found. Lord Beverley, however, had seen Charles 
Walton almost to the latest moment of the strife, and 
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sending off a messenger to Newington, to inform his fair 
bride of his own safety, he ventured to add that her brother 
also had escaped the slaughter of the day. About mid- 
night, however, as he was lying by a fire, he heard a step 
approach, and looking up he saw Barecolt beside him. 

The soldier’s eyes gazed round the group, which lay ki 
the glare, and before the earl could speak he said — 

‘‘ So he is not here?” 

‘‘ Do you mean Lord Walton?” asked the earl. 

Ay, to be sure, my lord,” replied Barecolt. ‘‘ I have 
been seeking you these two hours, and now we had better 
go and seek him, for depend upon it he is on the field. He 
was badly ■wounded with a shot in the side in that first 
charge, and he got another in the last; but perhaps lie is 
not dead yet. The night is cold, and that staunches blood.” 

“ We have no lights,” said the earl, a cold foreboding 
coming over his heart. ^‘Stay — the moon will be up iu hali- 
an-hour. AVhere saw you him last?” 

‘‘Within half musket-shot of the second regiment on the 
right,” answered Barecolt: “we had better waii, too, till 
the moon rises. She will give some light, if she do not 
even chase the clouds; and yet I would fain go soon, for 1 
have strange doubts.” 

“ Of what?” asked the earl. 

“ Nay, I do not well know,” replied the soldier; “ but I 
know one thing — that sweet lady of his was not so far from 
the field as he wished and others thought. Just as we u ere 
moving down, I saw her or her ghost, and a couiitryniau 
with his hand upon her horse’s bridle, as if leading him over 
the rough ground on the left. Her lord saw her, too, or I 
am mistaken, for he more than once turned to look, and 
there were words between him and the prince about it.” 

The earl put his hand to his brow, in that sort of painful 
dread which, without taking any dcpinite form, hangs like a 
dark cloud over the whole range of destiny. 

“ You saw her near the field?” he said; “you saw her 
here? When was this?” 

“Why, I told you, my good lord— just as we were moving 
down, about one of the clock,” answered Ca})tain Barecolt; 
“but there is a little cottage, where a shepherd lives, up 
along the edge of the hill. Perhaps she has taken refuge 
there; or, it may be, she has gone back.” 

“God grant it!” said the earl; “I will send up to the 
cottage to see if she be there.” 

Barecolt, however, undertook the task himself, saying 
that in such a piercing night the walk would warm him. 
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Blit he found the cottage deserted, and though there was 
sufficient light to guide him back to the spot where the 
Earl of Beverley lay, the moon did not show herself all 
night, the darkness remained as profound as ever, neither 
lantern nor torch could be procured, and it was perfectly 
hopeless to attempt a search under such circumstances. 
Weary hour by hour passed away beside the fire, till it died 
away for want of fuel ; but still, notwithstanding all the 
fatigue that they had endured, Lord Beverley and his com- 
panion sat wakeful till the dawn of morning, and during 
their conversation Barccolt showed a depth of feeling and an 
interest in the fate of Charles Walton and Arrah Neil which 
raised him much in the opinion of the earl. As soon as 
the first grey streaks announced the coming day, Lord 
Beverley was on horseback with his troop ; but there be- 
fore him stood the parliamentary army, reinforced, rather 
than diminished, since the night before. It was impossible 
to approach the part of the field where Lord AValton had 
last been seen except with a large force ; but four pieces of 
the enemy’s artillery were seen, considerably in advance of 
their line in that direction; and at the suggestion of Bare- 
colt the earl asked and obtained leave to make a charge 
with his own troop and that of Major Tlandal, to endeavour 
to capture some of the cannon. This, as is well known, 
was effected early in the morning, wnthout much loss or 
opposition; but the chief object of the earl, the discovering 
of his friend’s body, could not be accomplished. 

The rest of the events of that day are familiar to every 
one. The greater part of the morning was spent in con- 
sultations on the royalist part, and in fruitless endeavours 
to induce the officers to make one great effort against the 
enemy, till, towards evening, both . rmies began to retire, 
the first movement of retreat being made by the parliament 
forces, wdiich were followed for a considerable distance by 
the royalist cavalry. 

For ten miles the Earl of Beverley joined in the pur- 
suit, but then obtained leave to return to the field, and his 
sad search began. 

It was long protracted, and night was again beginning to 
fall when a low fierce growl, as he walked along one of the 
hedges on the right, called his attention to a pit which had 
been dug at the foot of a small oak tree. A little path ran 
down amongst some bushes, and hurrying along it, with 
Barecolt and several of his men, he reached the bottom. 

There they found two or three wounded soldiers, who 
had dragged themselves thither to die; but in the midst 
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was the saddest sight of all. Prone upon the ground, with 
the head uncovered, lay the body of Charles Walton; but 
that head was pillowed oii the arm of poor Arrah Xeil. Her 
lips seemed to have been pressed upon his, for her fair face 
had fallen forward upon his neck, and her bosom rested on 
his steel cuirass, while her left arm hung over him, the 
hand half clasping his right. Beside them, gazing down 
upon the poor girl, with drooping cars and tail, stood the 
gaunt stag- hound, and the faithful beast turned fiercely 
upon the first man who approached. He recognised the 
earl, however, and took a step or two forward towards him 
with a faint howl, and then returned and gazed again on 
her with whom he had sported in her childhood. 

Ijord Beverley knelt down and gently took lier hand : 
it was cold as ice; but there was a keen frost, and he 
touched her cheek, removing the rich ringlets of her hair, 
which had fallen over her face. There was some w armth 
left; and raising her in his arms he directed her to be 
carried into the little town of Kiueton, now in possession of 
the roj alist cavalry, with the body of her husband. 

But Arrah never spoke again. It was evident that she 
had come in time to receive the last breath of him she loved, 
for the fingers of Lord Walton’s left hand w^cre found tightly 
closed upon her garments; but how she had found luui, or 
when, could not be discovered. All that was ever learned 
was, that one of the ploughmen of the farm at Newington 
had guided her to Edgehill, and that from the summit she 
had witnessed the battle below ; but at night, as she would 
not return, the man had left her, and all the rest was dark- 
ness Every effort was made to recal her to herself, but 
all was in vain; and in about two hours after she bad been 
removed to Kineton, the last feeble spark of life that was 
left went out ; and she was buried in the same gi avc with 
her husband, in less than a week from her marriage- day. 

Such was the fate of one of the fairest and the gentlest 
of human beings. It would be a sad fact, that virtue and 
good conduct, that the highest qualities of the mind and the 
heart, cannot always command success or ensure happiness, 
but that we have the grand assurance, both in God's Word 
and in God’s goodness, that there is a place where there is 
compensation and reward. That the very brighest and the 
very best of human efforts often do not obtain their recom- 
pense here, has been admitted by the most sceptical of 
philosophers as a strong evidence of a fuCure state. Our 
hopes and expectations are IbunJta ou a higher and better 
basisj and we are permitted to see, even in the sorrows of 
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imwoit 

1!> well close our history here, aud close it in sad- 
ness: l/ixt, as there are almost always some mitigating dr- 
cnmsfjipes in the course of disastrous events, we maybe 
ail' voclto take off a little from the tragic character of the 
c lu/ion of this talc by speaking of the after history of 
ui I cr persons who have figured in the scene ; ami the reader 
always anxious more or less to hear the ultimate fate of 
those in whom he has taken an interest. 

To s]^eak of' the more important personages, then : — In the 
f rst place, it may well be Mipposed that the Earl of Beverley 
mourned sincerely for his friend, and* his grief was some- 
what aggravated hy the powers of imagiiiatioir, for the 
fact that his persuasions had been the immediate cause of 
Lord AValton joining the royal standard connected itself 
closely with the dream which he had had in prison, and 
brought a shadow over him whenever the events of the 
day gave him time for thought. He himself went safely 
through all the scenes of the civil war, remaining uninjured, 
, except from a slight wound which he received at Long 
, farston l\Ioor, ilis fair lady followed him as closely as 
' possible throughout the \\hole of t^mse eventfu) times, 
and she Mjas as happy as unchanging love and affection 
could make her amidst the disasters of her country and the 
overthrow the royal house to which she was attached. 
The tall of her brother and the death of his gentle bride 
affected Annie Walton deeply, and it was long ere she re- 
ganed the original cheerfulness of her character; but that 
cheerfulness depended as much upon principle as upon m 
nnl instead of encouraging grief, she made every effo 
r^t«.in her serenity. 

After the total ruin of the Cavaliei party, the et 
h$ wife retired to France, and continued to live f 
rmost total seclusion till the restoration of the h< 
jiuart brought them back to their native land, where, tl 
fey met with the ncglett hich, in those days, as it - 
as too frequently the reward of good services, the. 
ith perfect indifference, happy in mutual affection, 

Hiring nothing else to complete their felicity. 

A short time before they quitted England, Lady ? 
uangley had left the troublous scene in which tl 
itill moving, for the repose of that quiet mansion ' 

Had long looked to only as a ])lace of rest. But t’ 

=^ue personage of whose after history we mr 
i Captain Deciduous Barecolt continue 
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king as long as any services could be available, and in no 
point or particular did he derogate from his high-established 
character. He fought as well, he drank as deeply, be lied 
as vigorously as we'havfi seen him do in the past narrative: 
and, though in the succeeding wars he got into a thousand 
scrapes, in which it required all the genius of a Bareeolt to 
extricate his neck from the halter or his throat from the 
'taiife, he contrived, with marvellous ingenuity, to find his 
way out of circumstances which would have overwhelmed 
any common man. Nor was he absent from Worcester 
field ; on the contrary, some ha^e asserted that he was taken 
prisoner on that -occasion, and contrived to deceive the 
keenness of Cromwell himself. Certain it is, that after the 
restoration of Charles II. Bareeolt returned to England, 
presented himself at Bishop’s Merton, put in a claim to the 
property of Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, as the direct heir of 
old Nicholas Cobaiter, and having proved that the will 
under which Mrs. Cobaiter had possessed his uncle’s pro- 
perty was a forgery, he established such a debt against the 
estate of Mr. Dry as speedily rendered him the master of 
Longsoaken. There he continued to reside ’t’th fu elderly 
man named Falgatc, who played the character, partly of! 
dependant, partly of attached friend, till he had well-nigh 
reached the age of eighty years, when, with a form some- 
what bowed, a face somewhat white, and a nose which had 
gradually turned from red to blue. Colonel Bareeolt, of 
I^mgsoaken, sank quietly iuto the grave, Ins last A\on’ 
being, “The pottle-pot’s empty, Diggory.” 
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